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THE 



ENGLISH GARDENER 



CHAPTER I. 



On the arrangement of the divers matters contained in 
the subsequent Chapters, and on the method which ought 
to be pursued in the studying of those matters. 

1. Before we begin to study the contents of any 
took ; that is to say, before we begin to endeavour to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of those contents; we 
ought, if possible, to get a clear and neat view of the 
outline of those contents, and of the purposes to which 
they are intended to become applicable. To insist, as 
some authors have done, on the utility of a knowledge 
of the means to obtain garden-plants, fruits, and flowers. 
Would be useless. It is notorious that it is useful to 
liave these things ; and, therefore, all that we have to 
do is, to obtsdn a knowledge of the means of obtaining 
them in the greatest perfection, and with the least pro- 
portionate quantity of expense or trouble ; and, also, 
With the least risk of experiencing a disappointment of 
our hopes. 

2. There must be, of necessity, numerous divisions of 
the matter, where subjects so numerous are to be treated 
of: and it is of great advantage to take a view of these 
several divisions before we enter upon the treatise. And, 
werefore, in this chapter, I shall endeavour to give the 
leader this view; so that he will see jjt only what he 
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is going to read about^ but also the order in which the 
matter is intended to be brought before him. The 
SECOND Chapter of the work will describe that which 
I deem to be the proper Sitttation of a garden ; next^ it 
will treat of the Soil, its nature, its preparation, and the 
general mode of manuring it, and of making provision 
of manure: next,, of theJbrwj of the Kitchen-garden^ 
and also of the extent necessary under different circum- 
stances ; next, of the manner of Enclosing the Garden, 
and of the Walls and other Fences applicable to the 
purpose. The Situation having been fixed on, the Soil 
prepared, the Form determined on, and the enclosures 
made, the next thi^g that will be presented to the 
reader will be the manner of laying out the ground 
within the epclosui^e, whether into, plat?, borders, or 
otherwise. , , . . 

3. The THIRD Chapter viU form a. sort of Episode, 
disconnected with the general course of the work. It 
will treat of the managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses; that is to say, it.wUl treat of the management 
of tilings wbichrare to be produced by artificial heat; 
and that are cultivated by imles exclusively , adapted ta 
this species, of gardening. I shall not; treat ofHoU 
home^j the management ol those beiug , a science , of 
itself, having nothing to do with gardening in general, 
and vpf use to, carapi9«»tively very few persons. My ob- 
ject will bft to m^ke a bopk of general utility; to do 
this, moderate ^bulk aiid moderate p^oe ^r^ requisites ^ 
and, to have these^the management of hot-houses must 
be necessarily excluded^ 

4.; The ^ouSrTH, Chapter will treat of Propagation 
and Cultivation in generaL First,, of the sort, of the 
seed, and of the methods of procuring true seed, and o€ 
ascertaining whether it be sound : ivext, of the manner 
of harvesting and of preserving se.e<b i next, of the 
manner of sowing seeds : next, of tranjsplanting plants : 
next, of the after cultivation, until the plant be fit for 
the uses for which it is intended* 

5. After these general observations on propagation 
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and enltiTation, there will follow in Chapter V. a com- 
plete list, in alphabetical order, of all kitchen-garden 
plants, including pot-herbs, with particular instructions 
relative to each plant ; so that these instructions, to- 
gether with the reader's previous knowledge respecting 
propagation and cultivation in general, will leave no- 
thing that will be unknown to him with regard to the 
kitchen-garden plants and pot-herbs. 

6. Next, in Chapter VI., will come the important 
subject of Fruits. This Chapter will treat of the man- 
ner of propagating, rearing up, planting, pruning? and 
cultivating fruit-trees ; whether wall-trees, espaliers, or 
standards, and whether for the garden or the orchard ; 
also, of those plants of inferior size which bring us 
gooseberriES, currants, raspberries, and strawberries. 
After the instrucfaions which will bo given under these 
heads,, and which will include observations on the 
diseases of fruit-tree^ and on the manner of curing 
those diseases^ and of protecting the trees against the 
depredatibnsr of birds, vermin, and infieots,will come an 
alphabetical list of friiitB^ noticing, under each name, 
anything pefcuHar and necessary to be known, respect- 
ing the management of the tree or pilant. . 

7- The SEVENTH, apd kst Chapter, will treat of the 
formation^ * of Shrubberies and Flower-gardens; will 
point out the proper shrubs suited to the several possi- 
ble situations, and the several Flowers desirable to have 
aa ornanssnt^ together with the manner of placing them 
in the shi^bberies or flower*»gardens. l Under the head 
of Shrubberies, there will be an alphabejkical list of 
shrubs, with instructions against each relative to its 
propagation, pruning, and cultivation. The same will 
follow in the case of Flower-gardens ; so that here also, 
^th the general instructions taken into view, the reader 
^ill possess all the information necessary relative to 
these matters. 

8. Having thus ^ obtained a knowledge with respect 
to what is to be done relative to every plant and tree 
H^own in the gardens, the work will conclude with the 

B 2 
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Kalendar, described in the title-page ; a very conve- 
nient thing, even for gardeners themselves ; and much 
more convenient for those Trhose pursuits in life neces- j 
sarily render it impossible that the garden should be aq.J 
^object of their constant attention. Something depends t 
upon the situation^ and also upon the nature of the 
ground; for, in some ground, you may safely sow a 
fortnight earlier ; and, in other ground, a fortnight later, 
than the fit season for sowing in the general ran of 
-ground. Nevertheless, this Kalendar is of great use in 
all dases ; because, without it, many pieces of necessary 
work would be wholly omitted. The performance of 
them would be put off to a season so late, that to per- 
form them would be of no use at all. 

9. In the writing of this book, I shall proceed upon 
the principle, or, rather, the admitted assumption, that 
the reader is wholly unacquainted with all the matters 
of which it will treat. On the same principle I have 
proceeded in my three grammars ; in my Cottage Eco- 
nomy ; in my Woodlands ; and in every work in which 
I have attempted to teach anything. Experience has 
taught me the necessity of proceeding in this way ; for, 
when I have had to apply to books to be my teachers, 
I have invariably found that thQ authors proceed upon 
the notion that the reader only wanted a little teaching ; 
that he understood a great part of the subject, and only 
-wanted information relative to that part which the au- 
-thor happened to think of the greatest importance. By 
looking on the reader as knowing nothing at all about 
the matter, the author is led to tell all that he knows. 
This can do gardeners, and gentlemen who have studied 
something of gardening, no harm; while it must be 
good, and even necessary, to those who have never had 
an opportunity of paying close attention to the matter. 
I make no apology for the minuteness with which I 
shall give my instructions ; for my business is to teach 
that which I know ; and those who want no teaching, 
do not want my book. My opinion is, that any man 
who is so disposed, may become a gQod gardener by 
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strictly attending to this work. If I knew of any other 
work so likely to effect this purpose, I should not under- 
take this. It is useless to know how to write, unless by 
the use of that talent we communicate something useful 
to others. The reason why books on gardening are r^ad 
in general with so little benefit, is this ; that they are 
put together by men (generally speaking, observe) who, 
though they understand how to do the thing them- 
selves, and though they very sincerely wish to teach 
others, are unable to convey their instructions in lan- 
guage easily to be understood; and easily it must be, 
to be attended with success ; for, the moment the reader 
comes to what he cannot understand, he begins to be 
weary ; and the third or fourth occurrence of this sort 
makes him lay down the book. If he ever take it up 
^ain, it is from shecu: necessity ) and, instead of delight, 
disgust is likely to be the end of the attempt. 

10. The far greater part of persons who possess gar- 
dens, and who occasionally partake in the management 
of them, really know very little about the matter. They 
possess no principles relating to the art : they do things 
pretty well, because they have seen them done before; 
1>ut, for want of proceeding upon principle, that is to 
say, for the want of knowing the reasons for doing the 
several things that are done in the garden, they are 
always in a state of uncertainty : they know, nothing of 
the causes, and, therefore, are always rather guessing at, 
than relying upon, the effects. I shall endeavour, in. 
every case, to give a good reason for that which I 
recommend; and, when once the learner knows the 
i^son for that which he does, he may be said to have 
learnt it, and not before. Lord Bacon is well known 
^ have taken great delight in horticulture as well as in 
agriculture; and Mr. Tull, in his famous work on the 
Horse-hoeing husbandry, relates, that his Lordship, who 
nad made a vast collection of books on these subjects,. 
had them one day all collected together, omitting not 
one ; had the pile carried into the court-yard, and there 
^t on fire ; saying, ** In all these books I find noprin- 
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cg)les ; they can, therefore, be of no use to any man ; 
he must get principles for himself, or he must go on 
till the elements have instructed him; and, in either 
case, he can stand in no need of books like these/^ 

11. As to the manner of studying this book of mine, 
I would advise the reader to begin by reading it all 
through, /rowi the beginning to the cnflf ; and not to stop 
here or there, to learn one part of it at a time. If he vrere 
to do this three times over, it would only require the 
time frequently devoted to three or four voluoies of a 
miserable novel. This would give him an enlarged 
general view of the whole matter; and he might then 
apply himself to any particular part of which he might 
more immediately stand in need of knowledge in detail. 
This is not a work of that kind which would require to 
be transcribed to be firmly fixed in the mind : three 
careful readings firom the beginning to the end might 
suffice, until the reader came to put the instructions, in 
practice; and then he would go into the detail, being 
particularly attentive not t6 omit any part of that which 
the book recommended him to do ; for, a part omitted 
may, and frequently does, render all that is done of no 
use. Mr. Tull very justly complained that those who 
condemned his scheme (and it is curious that Voltaire 
was one of these), and asserted that they had tried it 
and found it t6 fail, always omitted some one thing, 
which omission rendered the other operations abortive. 
Mr. TuLii said, ** Their great error is in the misuse of the 
word IT: they say they have tried IT : they have tried 
something, to be sure ; but they have not tried my 
scheme.^^ Voltaire, in one of his letters (I forget to 
whom), says, as nearly as I can recollect* tiie words, 
^' J'ai essay 6 le fameux syst^me de Monsieur TuU, de 
PAngleterre, et je vous avoue que je le trouve abomi- 
nable,^'* He goes on, however, to show most satisfac- 
torily that it was not the system of Mr. Tull that he 

* I have tried the famoas system of Mr. Tull, of England, and T con- 
feM tQ you that I find it to be abominable^ 
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had tried ; for he says, ^^ Les intervalles, ou les espaces 
entre les oillons, furent, d^ le mois de Mai, remplis de 
maavaises herbes, qui otit bientdt etouffe le ble/^* So 
that he had tried it after the manner of those whom Mr. 
TuLL had complained of in England; that is to say, he 
had made the ridges, sowed the rows of wheat, all in 
very exact proportions as to distance and everything 
eke; but he had not ploughed or horse-hoed the inter- 
vals ; whereas that operation was the very soul of the 
system. 

12. ITius it is T^itli bufr too many persons, who com- 
plain of having failed^ though, as they allejge, they have 
ptirsued the instructionsr given them. They do not pur- 
sue those ihstaruetions exeept in part; therefore, I beg 
leave to caution the reader against falhng Into this 
error; a caution particularly nectessary to those who 
leave the performance to others : it is useless to see a 
part done^ if you neglect to see the other parts done : 
vnSti this caution, as necessary as any that I can possibly 
ffvfe, I conclude this introductory chapter. 



CHAPTER IL 

On the SiUuationf SoU, Form and Extent^ Enclosing^ and 
Laying out^ of Kiichen^Gardem. 

SITUATION. 

13. If one could have what one wished, in point of 
situation^ from the wall on the north side of the garden, 
er a little flat of about a rod \ride, one would* have a 
itle slope towards the south, about thirty feet in 
Ith. The remainder of the ground, to the wall on 



rhe intervals, or the spaces, between the ridges, were, from the month 
nay, faU of #eeds, whioh quickly smotheired the wheat. 
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the south side of the gairden, one would have on a true 
level. The gentle slope contributes to early production ; 
and though it is attended with the inconvenience of 
washing, from heavy rains, that inconvenience is much 
more than made up for by the advantage attending the 
circumstance of earliness. I recollect the ancient kit- 
chen-garden, which had been that "^f the monks, at 
Waverley Abbey. It lay full to the south, of course ; 
it had a high hill to the back of it, and that hill covered 
with pretty lofty trees. The wall on this north side of 
the garden was from twelve t& fourteen feet high, built 
partly of flints, and partly of the sand-stone, which is 
found ip abundance in the neighbourhood, and it was 
about three feet through, even at the top. The ground 
of which the garden consisted had been the sloping foot 
of a hill, taking in a part of the meadow that came after 
the hill, and lay between it and the river Wey. A flat 
of about twenty feet wide had been made on the side of 
the hill, and, at the back of this flat, the wall was 
erected. After the flat, towards the south, began the 
slope ; at the end of the slope began the level ground, 
which grew more and more moist as it approached the 
river. At the foot of the garden there ran a rivulet, 
coming from a flsh-pond, and at a little distance from 
that, emptying itself into the^ river. The hill itself was 
a bed of sand ; therefore, the flat, at the back of which 
the north wall stood ; that is to say, the wall on the 
north side of the garden ; this flat must have been made 
ground. The slope must have been partly made, other- 
wise it would have been too sandy. 

14. This was the finest situation for a kitchen-garden 
that I ever saw. It was wholly torn to pieces about 
fifty years ago ; the wall pulled down ; the garden 
made into a sort of lawn ; and the lower part of it, wheil 
I saw the spot about three years ago, a coarse, rushy 
meadow, all the drsdns which formerly took away the 
oozings from the hill, having been choked up or broken 
up ; and that spot where the earliest birds used to sing, 
and where prodigious quantities of the finest fruits used. 
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to be bome^ was become just as sterile and as iU4ooking 
a piece of ground^ short of a mere common or neglected 
field, as I ever set my eyes on. That very spot where I 
had seen bushels of hautboy strawberries^ such as I have 
never seen from that day to this ; that very spot^ the 
precise locality of which it took me (so disfigured was 
the place !) tne better part of an hour to ascertain, 
was actually part of a sort of swampy meadow^ pro- 
ducing sedgy grass and rushes. Tins most secluded 
and beautiful spot was given away by the ruthless tyrant, 
Henry l^e Eighth, to one of the basest and greediest 
of his cormorant courtiers. Sir William Fitzwil- 
LiAMs ; it became afterwards, according to Grose, the 
property of the family of Orby Hunter ; from that 
family it passed into the hands of a Sir Robert Rich, 
much about fifty years ago. The monastery had been 
founded by Giffard, bishop of Winchester, who 
brought to inhabit it the first community of Cistercian 
monks that were settled in England. He endowed the 
convent at Tfiis own expense; gave it the manor and 
estate, and gave it also the great tithes of the parish of 
Famham, in which it lies. A lofty sand-hill sheltered 
it to the north; others, in the form of a crescent, shel* 
tered it to the east. It was well sheltered to the west; 
open only to the south, and a little to the south-west. 
A valley let in the river Wey at one end of this secluded 
spot, and let it out at the other end* Clos€f under the 
high hill on the north side, a good mansion-house had 
been built by the proprietors who succeeded the monks ; 
and these proprietors, though they had embellished the 
place with serpentine walks and shrubberies, had had 
the good taste to leave the ancient gardens, the grange, 
and as much of the old walls of the convent as was 
standing ; and, upon the whole, it was one of the most 
eautiful and interesting spots in the world. Sir 
OBEBT Rich tore everything to atoms, except the 
maining wall of the convent itself. He even removed 
.e high hill at the back of the valley ; actually carried 
away in carts and wheelbarrows; built up a new- 

b3 
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fashioned maiision-liouse with, grey bricks, made' the 
place look as bare as possible ; and, in defiance of 
nature, and of all the hoar of antiquity, made it very- 
little better than the vulgar box of a cockney. 

15. I must be excused for breaking out into these 
<Somplaints. It was the spot where I first began to learn 
to work, or, rather, where I first began to eat fine Iruit, 
in a garden ; and though I have now seen and observed 
upon as many fine gardens as any man in England^ I 
have never seen a garden equal to that of Waveblby. 
Ten families, large as they might be, including troops of 
servants (who are no churls in this way), could not have 
consumed the fruit produced in that garden. The 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, fine plums, never failed ; 
and, if the workmen had not lent a hand, a fourth part 
of the produce never could have been got rid of. Sir 
Robert Rich built another kitchen -garden, and did 
not spare expense ; but he stuck the walls up in a field. 
Unsheltered by hills and trees ; and, though it was twice 
thi6 size of the monks^ garden, I dare say it has never 
yielded a tenth part of the produce. 

16. It is not everywhere that spots like this are to 
be found ; and we must take the best that we can get, 
never forgetting, however, that it is most miserable taste 
to seek to poke away the kitchen-garden, in order to 
get it out of sight. If well managed, nothing is more 
beautiful than the kitchen-garden : the earliest blos- 
soms come there : we shall in vain seek for flowering 
shrubs in March, and early in April, to equal the peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, and plums; late in April, we shall 
find nothing to equal the pear and the cherry ; and, in 
May, the dwarf, or espalier, apple-trees, are just so many 
immense garlands of carnations. The walks are un- 
shaded 5 they are not greasy or covered with moss, in the 
spring of the year, Uke those in the shrubberies : to watch 
the progress of the crops is by no means unentertaining 
to any rational creature ; and the kitchen-garden gives 
you all this long before the ornamental part of the garden 
alFords you anything worth looking at. Therefore, I see 
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no reason for placing the kitchen-garden in some out- 
of-the-way place, at a distance from the mansion-house^ 
as if it were a mere necessary evil, and unworthy of 
being viewed by the owner. In the time of fruiting, 
where shall we find anything much more beautiful to 
behold than a tree loaded with eherries, peaches, or 
apricots, but particularly the two latter ? It is curious 
enough that people decorate their chimney-pieces with 
imitations of these beautiful fruits, while they seem to 
think nothing at all of the originals hanging upon the 
tree, with all the elegant accompaniments of flourishing 
branches, buds, and leaves. 

17« We must take, as I said before, the best ground 
that we have ; and, for my fiurt, I would take it almost 
anywhere, except in the froat of a mansion-house. It 
must absolutely be open to the south : well-sheltered, 
if it can be, from the north and from the east ; but open 
to the south it must be, or you can have neither fine 
wall-fruit, nor early crops of garden-plants. If you can 
have the slope, such as I have described it to have been 
at Waverley, it is easy to make a flat before the foce of 
the wall, on the north side of the garden : but to have 
the whole of a garden upon a slope is by no means 
desirable; for, however gentle the slope may be, the 
water will run off; and, in certain cases, it is absolutely 
necessary that the water should not run away; but have 
time to soak gently into the ground. I have had great 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge in this respect. 
Part of my ground at Kensington forms a very gentle 
slope. The soil of this slope is as good, both at top and 
bottom^ as any ground in the world ; but I have always 
perceived that seeds never rise there with the same alac- 
rity and the same vigour that they do upon the level 
T)art, though there the soil is much inferior. This is 
particularly the case with regard to strawberries, which 
vill grow, blow Uke a garland, and even bear pretty 
lumerously, on the side of a bank where scarcely any 
noisture can lodge; but which I have never seen pro- 
duce large and fine fiiiit except upon the level. The same 
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may be said of almost every garden-plant and tree ; and^ 
therefore, if I could avoid it, I would always have some 
part of a garden not upon the slope. Slopes are excel- 
lent for early brocoli, early cabbages, winter spina^e, 
onions to stand the winter, artichokes to come early^ 
early peas, early beans, and various other things ; but 
there ought to be some part of the garden upon a true 
level ; for, when the month of June comes, that is the 
part of the garden which will be flourishing. 

18. As to shelter, hills, buildings, lofty trees, all serve 
for the purpose ; but the lofty trees ought not to stand 
too near. They ought not to shade by any means ; and 
none of their leaves ought to drop into the garden. 
Leaves from such trees, bi|9wn into the garden by high 
winds, are merely a temporary inconvenience ; but shade 
would do injury, though, perhaps, if not too deep, coun- 
terbalanced by the warmth and the shelter that the trees 
would afford. 

19. Before I quit this subject of Situation, I cannot 
refrain from attempting to describe one kitchen-garden 
in England, to behold which is well worth the trouble 
and expense of a long journey, to any person who has a 
taste in this way : I mean that of Mr. Henry Dbum- 
MOND, at Albury, in the county of Surrey. This 
garden is, in my opinion, nearly perfection, as far as 
relates to situation and form. It is an oblong square ; 

.the wall on the north side is close under a hill ; 
that hill is crowned with trees which do not shade 
the garden. There is a flat, or terrace, in the front of 
this wall. This terrace consists, first, of a border for 
the fruit-trees to grow in, next of a broad and beautiful 
gravel walk, then, if I recollect rightly, of a strip of short 
grass. About the middle of the length, there is a large 
basin supplied with water from a spring coming out of 
the hill, and always kept full. The terrace is supported, 
on the south side of it, by a wall that rises no higher 
than the top of the earth of the terrace. Then comes 
another flat, running all the way along ; this flat is a 
broad walk, shaded completely by two rows of yew- 
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trees, the boughs of which form an arch over it : so that» 
here, in this kitchen-garden, there are walks for summer 
as well as for winter : on the gravel* walk you are in the 
sun, sheltered from every wind; and^ in the yew-tree 
walk, you are completely shaded from the sun in the 
hottest day in summer. From the yew-tree walk tlie 
ground slopes gently down towards the brook which 
runs towards Sheer, through Albury, down to Chil- 
worth ; where, after supplying the paper-mills and 
powder-mills, it falls into the river Wey. The two end 
walls of the garden have plantations of trees at the back 
of them ; so that^ except that here is no ground, but the 
terrace, which is not upon the slope, this garden, which 
is said to have been laid out by Sir Philip Evelyn for 
some member of the family of Howard, is everything 
that one could wish. The mansion-house stands at a 
little distance opposite the garden, on the other side of 
the brook ; and, though all the grounds round about are 
very pretty, this kitchen-garden constitutes the great 
beauty of the place. Here, too, though Evelyn might 
have revived^ this charming spot was chosen, the garden 
made^ and the cloister of yew-trees planted, by the monks 
of the Priory of St. Austin, founded here in the reign 
of Richard I., and the estates of which Priory were given 
by the bloody tyrant to Sir Anthony Brown. 

SOIL. 

20. The plants and trees which grow in a garden, 
prefer, like most others, the best soil that is to be found ; 
and the best is good fat loam at the top, with a bottom 
that suffers the wet gently to escape. But we must take 
that which we happen to have, avoiding, if we possibly 
can, a stiff clay or gravel, not only as a top soil, but as 

bottom soil also, unless at a very great distance. 

ak-trees love clay, and the finest of that sort of timber 
i ows on such land ; but no trees that grow in a garden 

VQ clay, and they are still less fond of gravel, which 

^ays burns in summer time, and which sucks up the 
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manure, and carries it away out of the reach of the roots 
of the plants. Chalk, if it be too near to the top, 
is not good ; but it is better than clay or gravel ; and 
by the means of trenching, of which I shall presently 
speak, chalky soil may make a very good garden ; for 
chalk never burns in summer, and is never wet in win- 
ter; that is to say, it never causes stagnant water. It 
absorbs it, and retains it, until drawn upwards by the 
summer sun. And hence it is that the chalky downs 
are fresh and green, while even the meadows in the val- 
leys are burned up so as to be perfectly brown. No 
tree rejects chalk ; chalk is not apt to produce canker 
in trees ; and, upon the whole, it is not a bad soil even 
for a garden, while, if it have a tolerable depth of earth 
on the top of it, it is, taking all things together, the 
pasturage, the sound roads, the easy cultivation in all 
weathers, the healthiness which it invariably gives to 
cattle of all sorts, the very best land in the world for a 
farm ; and I, who have perhaps seen as many farms and 
home-steds as any man in England, and in as many 
different situations, never saw such fine, such beautiful, 
such generally productive, such neat and really rich 
farms, as in countries consisting entirely of chaUi, ex- 
cepting the mere bottoms of the valleys along which 
run the brooks and the rivers, and here, too, are the 
finest of all the watered meadows that I ever saw. 

21. I am by no means, therefore, afraid of chalk, 
especially as houses are seldom built, and kitchen-gar- 
dens seldom wanted on chalk hills. In chalky coun- 
tries, kitchen-gardens are generally wanted on the sides 
of such hills where there is generally considerable depth 
of soil above the chalk ; in which case there can seldom 
be better soil for a kitchen-garden, if the proper prepa- 
rations be made ; and of those preparations I am now 
about to speak. 

22. Having fixed upon the spot for the garden, the 
next thing is to prepare the ground, I shall suppose it 
to be part of a field, or of a coppice : in the former 
case, there must be ploughing and harrowing to destroy 
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the roots of all weeds most effectually : in the latter, 
complete grabbing^ so as to leave no roots of timber- 
trees or underwood in the ground; and then must come 
an operation absolutely indispensable to the making of 
a good garden ; that is to say, irencMng to the depth of 
two feet at the least; and, as asparagus, and some other 
things, send their roots down to a much greater depth 
than two feet, the whole ought to be trenched to the 
depth of three feet, with a spit of digging at the bottom 
of each trench, which would move the ground to the 
depth of three feet nine inches, or thereabouts. 

2S. According to the common manner of trenching^ 
the top soil would be turned down to the bottom of the 
trench, and the bottom soil brought up to the top ; so 
that you have at the top, if the land be chalky, a bed 
of sheer chalk ; if clayey, abed of clay, and so on ; and, 
in the very best of land, you bring up to the top matter 
which has never seen the sun, and which, in spite of 
everything that you can do in the way of tillage as well 
as in the way of manure, will require many years before 
it will become ground fit to bear crops in the manner 
that it ought to bear them. I have taken away, some- 
times, a- bank which separated two fields : I have dug, 
manured, and done everything in my power to enrich 
the land on which the bank stood ; but have never, in 
any instance, been able to make it, even at the end of 
several years, equal to the land adjoining it. The truth 
is, this ground had been so long out of the reach of the 
influence of the elements, the sun, the frosts, the snows, 
the air, the rains and the dews, that it was not fit for 
performing that which earth will not perform without 
the assistance of these elements. 

24. Therefore, in the work of trenching, the top soil 
'^nst be kept at the top. This is to be done with the 
eatest facility imaginable, and with comparatively very 
ile additional eicpense. Having, in The Wood- 
^NDs, given full directions for the performing of this 
Qrk, I have here little more to do than to repeat that 
hich I have said there, accompanying my instructions 
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with an explanatory plate. This I may lawfully do, it 
being only purloining from myself; this method never 
having been pointed out by any other writer on thd 
subject, as far as I have observed ; nor have I perceived 
that even the thonght ever entered the mind of any 
other man. Yet the reader will perceive that, without 
pursuing this method, it would be impossible to make a 
good garden in some kinds of soil. 

25. The piece of ground that I propose to be made 
into a garden will be^ from outside to outside, ten rods 
wide and fifteen rods long. This piece of ground ought 
to be marked into strips or lifts, each a rod wide, in the 
manner described below. This division into narrow 
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strips takes place, because the earth which comes out of 
the first trench must go to fill up the last trench ; and, 
therefore, in this case, there would be pretty nearly a 
hundred cart-loads of earth to be carted, or wheeled, 
from one end of the piece to the other : whereas, by 
proceeding in the way of strips, you fill up the trench 
with hardly any wheeling at all. The ground being laid 
out in strips, you begin at a, and take off all the top 
earth of a cross strip two feet wide; and you wheel 
that earth to the end of the further strip at S. *The 
little cross strip a is marked out by straining a line 
across the great strip, and making a chop with the 
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spade. When you have taken away the top earth of Oy 

mark out the cross strip by and wheel away its top earth 

also to the same place as before, laying this top earth 

altogether in one round snug heap, just without the 

limits of the ground at S. You have now got the top 

earth away from the two first trenches a and b. You 

next take out the bottom earth of the trench a, down 

to the depth of three feet, and you wheel that away and 

put it into a round and snug heap, distinct from the 

other heap, at the end of the further strip at S. You 

have now the trench a quite empty down to three f^t 

deep ; you then move the earth with a spade, or other 

tool, to the depth of nine inches at the bottom of the 

trench a : then you take the bottom earth of the trench 

by and keep putting it into the trench a, until you have 

gone to the depth of three feet; then you dig or move 

the earth nine inches deep again at the bottom of the 

trench b : then you take the top earth from the trench 

c, and lay it upon the top of the trench a* The trench 

b remains empty all this time, and you have to toss the 

top earth of c across the trench d, in order to place it 

upon the top of the trench a. The trench a is now 

finished : it has got the top earth of c on its top, and 

all its contents have been completely moved to the 

depth of three feet nine inches. You next take the 

bottom earth of c and turn it into the trench b ; and 

when you have moved or dug the bottom of c in the 

same manner as you did that of a and i, you take the 

top earth of the trench d and put it upon the. top of the 

trench b : and thus you go on till you arrive at A. 

When you arrive at A, you will find yourself with an 

empty trench at the end, and with a trench with no top 

earth upon it next to that at the end* You therefore 

p^w begin the second strip at C : you take the top 

th of the first two feet wide, and put it upon top of 

^ trench next* to the end one of the last strip: you 

n take the bottom earth of the first two feet wide in 

s second strip and put it into the bottpm of your last 

nch at A ; you then take the top earth of the second 
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trench at C, and put it on the last trench at A. Thus 
the whole of the first strip is completed ; and you have 
again, as you had at a and b, an empty trench at the 
end, and the trench next to it with the top earth taken 
off. You then proceed with the rest of this strip as you 
did with that of the other, until you come to B, when 
you turn in at D, and do just the same as you did at G* 
You then go on to E, when you get there you turn in 
again at 6, and thus you proceed till you come to S^ 
when you will find yourself with the last trench com- 
ptetely empty, and with the next to the last wanting 
the top eardi. These are both ready foaf you. You 
take the heap of bottom earth, whieh came out of a, 
and put into your empty trench ; then you take tdie 
heap of top earth, which was wheeled firom a and b, 
and lay it on upon the two last trenches; and thus all 
the ground will have been pompietely- moved -^to threie 
feet nine inches deep, every part of it will have changed 
its place ; and you \dll find itto stand a foot or fifteen 
inches higher than>tfae ground in the neighbourhood of 
it. Great care should f be taken to lay thei strips out by 
straight lines. The best ♦way is to divide each end of 
the piece into rods by sticking up sticks; and then to 
mark out the lines &om one end of the piece to the 
other. If only very com[mon care be taken, it is next 
to impossible not to have straight lines. Equal care 
should be taken that the trenches themselves be of ^ual 
width, and that, ^the lines whidi mark them out be true 
and parallel ; but this is so easy a matter, a matter that 
it would be a shame, indeed, for any one to pretend dif- 
ficulty in the performance of it. 

26. I have now to £^peak on the subject of manures 
as adapted to a garden. Different plants require dif- 
ferent sorts of manure, and different quantities. It is 
certainly true that dung is not the best sort of manure 
for a garden : it may be mixed with other matter, and, 
if very well rotted, and almost in an earthy state, it may 
not be amiss; but, if otherwise used, it certainly makes 
the garden vegetable coarse and gross compared to what 
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they are when raised with the aid of ashes, lime, chalky 
rags, salt, and composts. Besides, dung creates innu- 
merable weeds ; it brings the seeds of the weeds along 
with it into the garden, unless it have first been worked 
in a hot-bed, the heat of which destroys the vegetative 
quality of the seeds. 

27. A great deal more is done by the fermentation of 
manures than people generally imagine : the shovellings 
of grass, and turf from the sides of roads; weeds or 
roots of weeds raked off from a field; these laid in a 
great heap^ and turned irequently during the year^ hav- 
ing ashes (of wood), lime, ra^s, $alt in a small propor- 
tion, mixed with the rest of the heap, make excellent 
manure. Provision of manure like this ought to be 
made, one heap b^g always ready to succeed another. 
As to salt^ however, which is now so easy to be ob- 
tained, and which is perhaps the cheapest manure of 
all, care musp be taken that the proportion of it be not 
too great. About thirty bushels, perhaps, would be 
enough for the whole extent of the garden at one time; 
ancl the best way T^ould be, at the outset^ to put this 
tUrty bushels into a heap c^ stuff consisting of about a 
hundred cart-loads, mix the whole well together by 
turning it several times, and manure the ground all over 
before the planting or sowing is begun. Afterwards 
new heaps would be formed, and the same proportion 
of salt might be used* Any other general manuring 
might not be wanted : the hot-beds would produce a 
great deal; and even with the hot-»bed dung, some salt 
might be mixed ; not, however, with a view of destroy- 
ing worms, as some people imagine it to do ; for it will 
destroy worms only when it is used in sufficient quanti* 
ties to destroy plants, which it will do most effectually 
and most speedily, if, in its unmixed state, it come at 
their roots. I shall, hereafter, have to speak about ma- 
nuring for different plants ; and having made these ge- 
neral observations on the subject, I now proceed to 
speak of the form and extent of the garden. 
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FORM AND EXTENT OF THE GARDEN, 

28. It is desirable to have as much wall facing the 
south as you possibly can have^ without incurring, in* 
conveniences which would attend a long narrow slip. 
At least, it is desirable to have a good portion of wall 
facing in that direction. If the garden he already 
formed, you must keep what you have got; but if you 
have to choose, it ought to be more extensive from east 
to west than from north to south : an oblong square is 
the proper form ; and it very conveniently happens that 
the proportions ought to be much about those of one 
of the sides of this book, when neatly bound and 
lying upon the table, which is five in length, and 
three in breadth ; that is to say, a piece of ground, 
to resemble it in form, would contain five feet in 
length for every three feet in breadth. I am about 
to recommend a garden to be walled in, in the first 
place, and then surrounded with a hedge. The dimen- 
sions within the walls I recommend to be (casting away a 
trifling fraction) two hundred and fifteen feet long, aud 
one hundred and thirty-two feet wide ; that is to say, 
thirteen rods long, at sixteen feet and a half to the rod, 
and eight rods wide, the area being one hundred and 
four square rods ; sixteen rods short of three quarters 
of an acre. 

29. The walls (of the construction of which I shall 
speak presently) would be half thrown away in point of 
horticultural utility, unless there were a piece of garden 
ground all round them on the outside, and that piece of 
ground protected by an effectual fence* Of this fence I 
shall also presently speak ; but, to conclude the subject 
of dimensions, the piece of ground, between the wall 
and the outer fence, ought to be a clear rod wide, which 
would add forty-two rods of ground to the hundred and 
four enclosed within the walls, making, in the whole, of 
garden ground, a hundred and fifty-six square rods, 
being fourteen square rods short of a statute acre. I 
know that some noblemen and gentlemen find twice or 
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three times this quantity of land insufficient for supply- 
ing their houses, though in each house there is but one 
family; but if these noblemen and gentlemen were first 
to take a look, at any time of the year, at a market 
garden in the parish of Fulham, and then go immedi- 
ately and take a look over their own gardens, they 
woidd clearly perceive the cause of the insufficiency of 
their own. In the former, they would see that there was 
not a single square yard of ground tenanted by weeds, 
cabbage-stumps, or plants of lettuce, and other things, 
suffered to stand and go uselessly to seed ; and, in the 
latter, they would find all these in great abundance, and 
large spaces of ground left, apparently as if of no use at 
all. The quantity of kitchen vegetables which a hundred 
and forty- six rods of ground is capable of producing in 
the course of a year would astonish any man not ac- 
customed to observe and to calculate upon the subject. 
Many a gardener, with a smaller quantity of land, sends 
a hundred cart-loads of produce to the market in the 
course of a year, exclusive of plums, cherries, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries. To speak 
of cabbages, for instance, a square rod of ground will 
contain about a hundred ; and when are a hundred cab- 
bages to be eaten in almost any family ? Six square 
rods of winter spinage are more than sufficient to afford 
a constant supply for even the largest of families. Peas 
and beans require room ; but they are nofr long upon 
the ground, and other crops are coming on between 
them. In shorty long experience and observation have 
convinced me that a large garden is of very little use ; 
and that, while it requires a great deal more labour than 
a small one to keep it in anything like good order, it is 
never made to produce so much. The manurfe has to 
be scattered over a larger space ; the idle ground is by 
no means idle in producing mischief: the weeds that 
are suffered to remain on it produce and nourish and 
breed up innumerable families of snails and slugs, wood- 
lice, grubs, and all those things which destroy crops. 
The weeds, when dug in, generate these mischievous 
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venmn, and furnish them with food at the same time. 
The grass that is turned in breeds the wire-worm ; so 
that the idle ground not only does no good^ but pro- 
duces a great deal of mischief, while the extent of the 
garden is really a valid pretence for the employment of 
a great number of hand3. 

ENCLOSING. 

30. Under this he^d we are first to speak of the 
walls, which ought to be twelve feet hjgh, two feet thick 
to the surface of the ground, and nine inches from the 
ground to the top, with a jam coming out six. inched 
from the wall on the outside; and these jams ought not 
to be more than eight or ten feet apart. This would 
give a wall quijke smooth in the inside of the garden.; 
and, on the out^de, there would be space for a good 
large wall-tree between eyery two jams. The top, or 
coping, of the wall, ought to cbfisist of j^emicirc^lar 
bricks,, which should be put on in the firmest and best 
^lann^r, and the joints w^ll grouted, or. cemented. When 
I come to speaik of thp niariner of preserving, the blos- 
soms and young fruit of wall trees front the effects of 
frost and severe weather, I sh^l hasr^i soD^iething more 
to say about the construction of a particular' part of the 
wall : at present it wilji be suffi^oient to add that it. ought 
to be mad^ of good, solid> simoothly4fioi3hed and well^ 
burned bricks^ that the mprtar ought to be of the best; 
that the joints ought to be uniigorm m, size and well filled 
with moritar : and: that the wall ought to be. erected not 
later than th§ month of June, in. order for it to become 
thoroughly dry in* every part before the arrival of frost. 
In making the foundation,, great care . must be taken to 
go lower down thto the depth of the trenching, in order 
to come at the solid, and immoveable earth. 

31. As was observed before, the use of one half of 
this wall, for horticultural purposes, would be lost, un- 
less wall-trees could be placed on both sides of it ; and 
wall-trees cannot be placed on the outside, with any 
chance of utility, unless there be an effectual fence to 
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{MTotect the trees on that walL I knew an old gentle- 
man, one of whose garden walls jseparated the garden 
from a meadow, which was unprotected except by a 
common hedge. Those persons of the village who were 
fond of wall-fruit, who had none of their own, and who 
were young enou^ to climb walls, used to leave him a 
very undue proporti6n of his fruit, and that one not of 
the'best quality. He therefore separated a strip of the 
meadow from the rest by a little fence, very convenient 
for getting over; turned this strip, which lay along 
against the wall,, into kitchen garden<-ground, planted 
excellent fruit-^trees against the wall, trained them and 
cultivated €bem properly ; and thus, by furnishing his 
juvenile neighbours with onions for thdr bread and 
cheese, as well as fruit for their dessert^ ever af^er he 
kept; the produce of the inside of the garden for him- 
setf*, ge^rally observing (as he once particularly did to 
me) that hewas not so unreai^enable' as to expect to 
have any of the produce of the' exterior garden. 

32. But th^re is no necessity for making these sorte 
of diversions^ if you can^ with the greatest ease imagin- 
able, effectiially protect the fortress against every spe- 
ctea 6f attack. Sbis protection is to^e' obtained by a 
hedge made ofh^thor^, black thdrn, of, still better, 
\4dth. honey locust, the thorns of the latter being just so 
many needles of about an inch and a half, or two inches 
long, only stouter than a needle and less brittle.- The 
space between /the wall 'and the hedge ought to be a 
clear rod, aDowing, besides; three feet for the hedge. 
This hedge ought to be planted in the fblldwing manner. 
The plants being first sown in beds, and then put into 
a nursery, ought to be taken thence when their stems 
are about the thickness of the point of your fore-finger. 
They ought to be as equal as possible in point of size ; 
because, if one be weaker than the rest, they subdue 
it ; there comes a low place in the hedge ; that low place 
becomies a gap ; and a hedge with a gap in it is, in fact^ 
no fence at all, any more than a wiall with an open door 
in it is a protection to a house. Having got the plants 
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ready ; or, rather, before they be taken up out of the 
ground, you prepare the place to receive them. You 
make a ditch six feet wide at the top, and two and a 
half wide at the bottom. I suppose the ground to be 
trenched to the width of eighteen feet from the wall* 
You take all the good earth from the top of the place 
that is to be the ditch, and lay it upon the trenched 
ground to the extent of two feet wide, which will make 
a very good and deep bed of earth for the plants \yhich 
are to form the hedge to grow in. Then the ditch 
ought to be dug out to the depth of three feet, and 
shovelled out very clean and smooth at the bottom* 
This bottom earth of the ditch must be carried away ; 
for it would not do to throw it up into the border. If 
it be convenient, the slope of the bank ought to be co- 
vered with turf, well beaten on, and in the autumn; be- 
cause, if put on in the spring, the grass would be likely 
to die. If not convenient to get turf, this slope ought 
to be thickly sown with grass-seeds from a hay-loft; 
and, in both cases, this slope o£ the bank ought to be 
hung very regularly with dead bushes, fastened to the 
bank by little pegs. This bank and ditch alone, if the 
bushes were well hung and fasten^ on, would be no 
bad protection : few boys or young fellows would ven- 
ture, particularly by night, to take a jump over a ditch 
of six feet, with about two feet of elevation on the 
bank ; but the hedge, in addition to this ditch and bank, 
renders the storming literally impossible, except with 
the assistance of facines and scaling ladders, which are 
munitions that the besiegers of gardens are very seldom 
provided with. To return now to the planting of the 
hedge : I entirely disapprove of great numbers of plants 
employed for this purpose. If the plants stand too 
close to each other, they never can be strong; they 
never get stout stems : the hedge is weak at bottom ; 
and the hedge can never be what it would be if fewer 
and stronger plants were put in. The time of planting 
is anywhere between September and April. The plants, 
when taken up, should have all their fibres t^tken from 
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their roots with a short knife^ and their main roots 
shortened to the length of about six inches ; then they 
ahonld be planted with great care, the earth put in very 
finely about the roots^ and every plant fastened well in 
the ground by the foot. The earth should be then 
made smooth after the treading^ and the plants imme» 
dia];ely cut down to within a foot of the ground. The 
distance that the plants should stand from each other 
ought to be about fifteen inches^ and the row of plants 
ought to stand at about a foot from the edge of the 
bank. The plants should be kept perfectly clear from 
^eeds all the summer, which is very easily effected by 
two or three hoeings. If plants be plentiful, and you 
desire to have an extraordinary thick hedge, put in two 
rows of plants, one row eighteen inches from the other, 
snd the plants of one row placed opposite the middle 
of the intervals in the other row. The plants will make 
long and strong shoots the first summer. The next 
spring cut them down to within an inch of the ground. 
Go over them in June when they will have made consi- 
derable shoots, and cut off all the shoots close to the 
stem, except the two strongest of each plant. Let 
them go on through another year, and these two shoots 
^U then be about five feet high. Then, in winter, take 
one of the shoots of each plant, and plctsh it close to 
the bottom ; that is to say, bend it down longwise the 
hedge, and give it a cut on the upper side about two 
inches from the stem ; cut off the top of it so as to 
'eave the remainder a foot long ; bend it down to the 
S^ound, making it lie as close as possible to the stems 
of the neighbouring plant, and fasten it to the ground 
^th two pegs. When you have done this all the way 
*^o^gj there will be one plash for every interval between 
the stem of the plants. When this is done, cut down 
the upright shoots, which you have not plashed down, 
to within four inches of the bottom ; or rather, to 
^thin an inch or so of that part of the stem out of 
^hich the plashed shoot issues. The next October, 
feat is' to say, at the end of the fourth summer, you 
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will have a complete, efficient, and beautiful fence* 
This fence will want topping and clipping, in order to 
keep it of uniform height, and smootJi on the sides. 
You may let it go to what height you please ; but, in 
order to have a hedge thick at the bottom, you must 
trim the hedge in such a way as for the outsides of the 
bottom of it not to be dripped by the upper parts of 
the hedge. This is a very important matter; for, if the 
bottom of the hedge be hollow, holes are easily made 
in it, and it soon becomes no fence at all. 

33. If the hedge be made of honey locusts, two rows 
of plants are better thai\ one, the distances being the 
same as before-mentioned. These do not do so well fot 
plashing as the hawthorn or black thorn ; but they send 
out numerous side-shoots, and these very strong. 
These locusts should not be cut down till the end of 
the autumn, after planting ; or they may be cut down 
the next spring, and close to the ground. Each will 
then send up three or four stout shoots. When these 
have grown through the summer, take out any little 
weak shoots, close to the stem, and cut down the stout 
ones within three or four inches of the ground. Out of 
these stems will come such quantities of shoots that the 
fence will be complete in a very short time, and will 
only want trimming and clipping. The whole of the 
space between the two rows will be filled up by the side 
shoots ; and the hedge will be quite impassable by any 
animal bigger, at any rate, than a rat or a cat ; and, be- 
sides all the rest, the foUage is so very fine that even, as 
an ornament, it w^ould be desirable to have it as a 
hedge. 

34. With regard to the height of this hedge, it might 
be six or seven feet ; but not higher ; for, if too h^h^ 
it would keep the sun from part of the wall on iUie 
south side of the garden. If higher, it would give more 
shelter, indeed ; but then this benefit would be over«* 
balanced by the injury done in the way of shade. By 
tbe means of a hedge of this sort, you not only secure 
the use of the outsides of your walls ; but you obtain 
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security for the prodace of the inside. For gardeners 
may scold as long and as Tehemently as they please, 
and law-makers may enact as long as they please, man- 
kind will never look upon taking fruit in an orchard, 
or a garden, as felony^ nor even as a serious trespass. 
Besides, there are such things as boys, and every con- 
siderate man will recollect that he himself was once a 
boy. So that, if you have a mind to have for your own 
exclusive use what you grow in your garden, you must 
do one of two things ; resort to terrors and punishments, 
that will make you detested by your neighbours, or 
provide an insurmountable fence. This prevents 
temptation^ in all cases dangerous, and particularly in 
that of forbidden fruit. Resolve, therefore, to share the 
produce of your garden with the boys of the whole 
neighbourhood ; or, to keep it for your own use by a 
fence that they cannot get through, over, or under. Six 
feet is no great height ; but in the way of fenccy four 
feet of good thorn-hedge will keep the boldest boy 
from trees loaded with iine ripe peaches ; and, if it wiU 
do- that y nothing further need be said in its praise ! The 
height is nothing ; but unless the assailant have wings, 
he must be content with feasting his eyes ; for, if he 
attempt to climb, he receives the penalty upon the spot; 
and if he retreats, as the fox did from the grapes, he 
gets pain of body in addition to that of a disappointed 
longing. I really (recollecting former times) feel some 
remorse in thus plotting against the poor fellows ; but 
the worst of it is, they will not be content with fair 
play: they will have the earliest in the season, and the 
best, as long as the season lasts ; and, therefore, I must, 
however reluctantly, shut them out altogether. 

35. By the time that the wall-trees begin to prodace 
anything of a crop, the hedge will become an eflfectual 
fence; the latter wiU go on providing protection as the 
trees go on in making provision for fruit. The ditch and 
the l^nk should be attended to during this time. If 
ihe earth moulder down, it should be put up again : 
any holes or washings that appear in the bank should 
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be regularly stopped^ and the earth carefully replaced 
every autumn: the prunings and clippings should be 
regularly and carefully performed once every winter^ 
and once every summer^ about the middle of the month 
of July. This summer clipping must be earlier or later^ 
accoraing to the season^ or to the climate : but it should 
take place just before the starting of the Midsummer 
shoot. All trees shoot twice in the year: the shoot 
that comes out in the spring ends about Midsummer^ 
and then begins another shoot that comes out of the 
end of it; which is about one-third and sometimes 
about one-half^ smaller than the spring shoot^ and the 
pruning or clipping should take place just before this 
new shoot comes out : this operation causes many new 
and small shoots to come forth^ and gives the hedge a 
very beautiful appearance; and also makes it much 
thicker than it otherwise would be. The seed of the 
black thorn is a little sloe^ and not easily to be obtained 
in any quantity : its leaf is not so beautiful as that of 
the hawthorn ; but its wood stronger, and its thorns a 
great deal more formidable. A holly hedge only re- 
quires more patience ; and we should recollect that it is 
evergreen : and as effectual^ in a fence, as either of our 
thorns ; for its leaves are so full of sharp prickles that 
no boy will face a holly hedge of any degree of thick- 1 
ness. To have such a hedge, you must gather the| 
berries in autumn, keep them in damp sand for a year 
then sow them in November, and, when they come upl 
in the spring, keep the bed carefully weeded^ not onl] 
then^ but all through the summer ; let them stand if 
this bed another summer; then transplant them ii 
rows in a nursery of rich ground ; tVere let them stan< 
for two or three years ; then plant them for the hedge 
at the same distances, and in the same manner as 
directed for the honey locusts ; then, when they hav< 
stood a year thus, cut them down nearly close to th( 
ground, which will bring three or four shoots out o( 
each plant ; and with a little topping and side-pruningj 
carefully performed^ they will, in about five years aftei 
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being planted^ form a very beaatifal and effectual fence. 
Neither of the thorns is raised much more quickly ; and 
certainly there is no comparison for such a purpose 
betnreen an evergreen and a deciduous tree. And, there 
is this further advantage, with regard to the holly, that 
it will flourish in any soil from the dryest and most arid 
bank, to the wettest and sourest clay ; and as to dura- 
men, as a plants nothing but the yew-tree equals the 
^olly. 

LAYING-OUT. 

36. Having now given instructions relative to the 
Situation, the Soil, Form, and Extent, and the Enclos- 
ing of the garden, there remains to speak, in this Chap- 
ter, only of the laying of it out into plats, borders^ 
paths, and walks. ' A judicious distribution of the 
ground is a great matter; for, if any part of it be 
Awkward to get at, great additional labour is occasioned ; 
sod if there be not the proper quantity of paths and 
^ks, there must be great trampling of the ground, and 
very great inconveniences of various sorts. The outer 
garden, that is to say, the garden between the hedge 
and the wall, will not require much attention in the 
makina of paths : the whole of it will be land pretty 
constamly under cultivation, to within about four or 
five feet of the wall; and a path there, that is to say, at 
that distance from the wall, trodden out upon the com* 
inon ground, and just suflicient to pass along for the 
purpose of managing the trees which are against the 
Vail, will be suflScient. 

37. But, with regard to the garden itself, where the 
^dth is considerable, great care must be taken that 
^very part of the ground can be come at without incon- 
venience ; that there be borders sufliciently wide for the 
'ootg of the wall-trees to extend themselves in ; and 
tbat the several plats of ground be easily come at for 
fje purpose of manuring, and for all other purposes. I 
^bjoin a plan, which I deipci the most proper for a 
Sarden of the extent that I have recommended* I shall 
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first give the plan on the opposite page; and^. 
have subjoined the explanations of this plan^ -• 
proceed to make some remarks on it. ■ 

EXPLANATIONS OF THE PLAN. [ 

1. The whole length, from outside to oii.t«de, from Kast t4| 
247^ feet, or 15 rods. 

2. The whole width, from North to South, iflt^5 feet, or 10 t 
3« The outside line represents the place fHlll^l oftige. t 

4. Tbe double line represents the place for tl^e wall.* , i 

5. The walks are described by dotting, and all, except the mida 
are four feet wide. 

6. The walk which goes all along the garden from East to Wd 
feet wide. . ■ 

7. a a door-way through the hedge, 3 feet ^<4de. } > 

8. ft a door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and four feet from thi^^ 

of the wall. 1 "^ 

9. c, e, c, e, is the outer garden, a clear rod wide, between. 4 ^ 
and the hedge. 

10. d is the Hot-bed ground, 58^ feet from East to West, and I 
from North to South. 

11. e, e, e, is a border, 10 feet wide, under tbe inside of liie wi 

12. /is a plat of ground, 50^ feet from East to West, and 49 fe 
North to South. 

13. fft h, i, k, are plats of ground, each of which has 67 feet frc 
to West, and 49 feet firem North to South. 

14. m is a door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide^ and 4 feet from 
nor of the wall. 

15. n is a border, 4 feet under the inside of the West wall. 

16. p is a door- way in the Western hedge of the Hot-bed groanc 

17. g is a dOor-way in the Southern hedge of the Hot-bed grAuc 

18. r the tool-house. 

19. The letter N points out the North side of the garden ; the le< 
the East side, and the other letters the South and West sides. 

38. It will be seen that I make but one entrance 
the garden, as at a ; because this entrance, which 
door-way in a hedge, is a somewhat difficult ai 
hedges cannot be joined to wood work, as brick 
can. There must be posts and a door-frame : am 
great pains be not taken, there will soon be a gap wl 
these join the hedge. This will be the weak part of 
fortification. There must be a bridge over the A\U 
mid that which serves the garrison equally serves 
besieger ; therefore, this dpor ought to- be well guan 
on the top and on the sides by stout pieces of wood pi 
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;ting in eyery direction firom the top and sides of the 
lor, and veil guarded with tenter-hooks. Prevention 
better than cure: ^^ lead us not into temptation'' is 
le most sensible of all possible prayers : you inflict no 
'dship by remoring temptation ; but you inflict great 
rdship in the pursuit of compensation or punish- 
lent: let the whole neighbourhood be convinced that 
^Tcible entry into the gsoxlen is not to be accomplished 
Mtfaout infinite difficulty : and that is a great deal bet- 
Iter than all the steel-traps^ spring-guns, and penal laws 
ai the world. It is better to have sentry-boxes and 
^tinels in them than to resort th the steel-trap and 
spring-gun system; and, for my own part, mortified as 
I should be at spoliations committed in the garden, I 
would .submit to them, and even to the destruction of 
the garden itself, rather than disgrace my premises by 
such terrific threats. 

^ 39. The door-way at a lets you into a short path to 
another door-way in the wall at b. Through these door- 
ways the materials naturally go for the making of hot^ 
beds; and, therefore, the hot-bed ground, d, is the fiirst 
part of the walled garden into whidi you enter. I wiU^ 
before I go further, give a particular description of this 
iiot*bed ground, which is by no means an unimportant 
part of the concern. It is fifty-eight feet and a half 
fit)m east to west, and sixty-three feet from north to 
south. A door goes out of it at g, another door otp. 
These door-ways lead to the several parts of the garden, 
and are convenient outlets for all purposes whatsoever. 
There is, you will perceive, the wtill on the north side 
of this hot-bed ground, and the wall on the west side. 
The other two sides should be bounded by a hedge ; 
and that hedge should be of yew. The fences to hot-bed 
grounds are frequently made of reed, which are very good 
for the purpose of shelter ; but which are dead-looking 
things at the best. The fences to such places are some- 
times made of hornbeam ; but this sort of hedge loses 
its leaves in the winter, and is of little use precisely at 
the season when it is most wanted. The yew is evet" 
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green. It is by no means difficult to make grow; 
does not giOW slowly; it is clipped into any form tlni 
you please ; regularly clipped^ it remains in the sani^: 
form for ever ; it is as close at the bottom as in thei 
middle of its height ; it has all the regularity of a wall^ 
itself; and^ in such a case, it is a great deal better thaU' 
a wall, because it occasions no recoiling or rererberatioa 
of the wind. The height of the hedge should not much* 
exceed six feet, for then it would shade part of the f 
beds; and it is hardly necessary to say that it should be 
kept regularly clipped twice in the year, in the same 
manner as is directed for the hawthorn hedge. There 
should not only be door- ways at j9 and q,hnt doors also; 
otherwise the wind would sweep in, and, in part, defeat 
the object of the hedge. Hardly any family caiv want 
a greater space than this for the raising of things for 
which hot-beds are necessary ; and, if tiie space were 
found to be larger than was wanted, this would be a very 
good place for the depositing of a heap of compost or 
any other thing w^ich is unsightly, and which, if not 
somewhat hidden, would disfigure the garden, 

40, The borders e are, as has been seen in the expla-* 
nations, ten feet wide ; and the earth in them ougbt to 
hare a little declivity from the wall r it may be very 
trifling, but it ought to be a little. As to the plats j^ ^, 
hy i, kj they are for the growth of garden-plants, in 
general; and the parts of them best suited for different 
plants, at different seasons of the year, will be spoken 
of under the heads of the particular plants. The paths 
and walks ought to be of gravel, if possible ; for, what- 
ever expense this may be attended with in certain 
cases, there are hardly any other means of having dry 
paths and walks in winter. Grass is very bad, for it 
must not only be walked upon, but frequently wheeled 
upon with barrows heavily laden, and especially iix win- 
ter* time ; and this soon makes them a mass of dirt and 
of ugliness. But, you cannot have gravel-walks or 
paths, to be kept in anything like order, unless you 
make them well in the first place, and protect them 
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against the falling down of earth upon them for ever 
afterwards. Therefore, when you have laid out the gar- 
den by lines and stumps, the place or place for the 
walks and paths should be dug out to the depth of all 
the top'Soily which ought to be thrown over the adjoin- 
ing ground on both sides, and made perfectly level at 
the bottom. Then there should be a bed of brick-bats^ 
or of large flint, or of other stones ; and upon the top 
of that bed^ about six inches of clean gravel. 

41. The next thing is to make eflSicient provision for 
preventing the earth from the borders and plats, whick 
ought to be about four inches higher than the tops of 
the walks, from tumbling into the walks when diggin?^ 
hoeing, and other operations take place ; but especially 
digging ; for it is impossible to dig the ground close to 
a walk which has not a sufficient protection, without 
bringing dirt upon the walk: all the shovelling in the 
world will not get it off again clean, unless you go down 
so deep as to take up part of the gravel with the dirt ; 
so that your walk must soon become a dirty-looking 
affair, in which weeds and grass will be everlastingly 
coming : or you must take away, little by little, the gra- 
vel, by shovelling, till you have flunlf it pretty nearly 
all upon the borders and flats, and thereby not only de- 
stroyed your walk, but injured your cultivated land. To 
prevent these very great troubles and injuries, you must 
resolve to have an efficient protection for the walk; and 
this, I venture to assert, is to be obtained by no other 
means than by the use of box. Many contrivances 
have been resorted to for the purpose of avoiding this 
pretty little tree, which, like all other really valuable 
things, requires some little time, some little patience, 
and great attention, after you have got it. In the end, 
indeed, it is a great deal cheaper than any thing else ; 
but it requires some attention and patience at first, and 
regular clipping every year twice. I have seen, and 
have had, as an edging (which ramparts of this sort are 
called), a little flowering plant called thrift: I have seen 
strawberries thicklv planted for this purpose: I have 
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seen daisies, and various other things, made use of as 
edgings : but all these herbaceous things ramble very 
quickly over the ground; extend their creepers ovef 
^e walk, as well as over the adjoining ground ; and^ in^ 
stead of being content to occupy the space of three 
inches wide, to which it is vainly hoped their modera- 
tion will confine them, they encroach to the extent of 
a foot the first summer ; and, if left alone only for a 
couple of years, they will cover the whole of a walk six 
feet wide, harbouring all sorts of reptiles, making the 
walk pretty nearly as dirty as if it did not consist of 
gravel. I have sometimes seen narrow edgings of 
grass, which, perhaps, are the worst of all. Make such 
an edging, of four inches wide, in the autumn, and it 
will be sixteen inches wide before the next autumn, 
unless you pare down the edges of it three or four times. 
This must be done by a line ; and even then, some dirt 
must be cut from the edging, to come into the walk r 
this is, in fact, a rampart of dirt itself. It must be 
mowed not less than ten times during the summer, or it 
is ugly beyond description; besides bringing you an 
abundant crop of seeds to be scattered over the walk, 
and over the adjdfciing ground. Of all edgings, there- 
fore, this is the least eflBcient for the purpose, and by 
far the most expensive. 

42. The box is at once the most efficient of all pos- 
sible things, and the prettiest plant that can possibly be 
conceived : the colour of its leaf; the form of its leaf; 
its docility as to height, width, and shape ; the compact- 
ness of its little branches; its great durability as a 
plant ; its thriving in all sorts of soils, and in all sorts 
of aspects ; its freshness under the hottest sun, and its 
defiance of all shade and all drip : these are beauties 
and qualities which^.for ages upon ages, have marked it 
out as the chosen plant for this very important purpose. 

43. The box, to all its other excellent qualities, adds 
that of facility of propagation. You take up the plants, 
when they are from three to six inches high, when they 
have great numbers of shoots coming from the same 
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Stem; yoa strip these shoots off^ put them into the 
ground^ to about the depth of two inches, or a little 
more; fasten them well there^ first with the hand^ and 
then with the foot; clip them along at the top to 
within about two inches of the ground^ and you have a 
box edging at once« You mnst, indeed, purchase the 
Ipknts, if you have not taken care to raise them before- 
hand ; and, as to thrift, strawberries, daisies, or grass 
I edgings, there are genierally cart-loads of them to be 
thrown away, or to be dag from a common. I should 
suppose, however, that ten pounds^ worth of box, 
boaght at the nurseries, would be sufficient for the 
I whole garden; and, then, with common care, you have 
|neat and efficient edgings for a life*time. 

44. To plant the box some care must be taken. The 
edging ought to be planted as soon as the gravel walks 
are formed. The box ought to be planted perpendicu* 
krly, and in a very straight line, close to the gravel; 
and with no earth at all between it and the gravel. It 
ought to stand, when planted and cut o£f, about four 
inches high; and the earth in the borders or plats ought 
to be pushed back a little, and kept back for the first 
year, to prevent it from being washed back over the 
walks. When the edging arrives at its proper height, it 
will stand about seven inches high, on the gravel side, 
and will be about three inches higher than tibe earth in 
the border, and will act like a little wall to keep the 
earth out of the walks ; which, to say nothing of the 
difference in the look, it will do, as effectually as brick, 
or boards, or any thing else, however solid. The edging 
ought to be clipped in the winter, or very early in the 
spring, on both the sides and at top ; a line ought to be 
used to regulate the movements of the shears ; it ought 
to be clipped again in the same manner, just about 
Midsummer; and, if there be a more neat and beautiful 
thing than this in the world, all that I can say is that I 
9iever saw that thing. 

45. There is yet one thing to notice in this laying 
out of the garden ; namely, that there must be a shed to 
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jserve as a place for depositing tools^ flower-pots, and 
the like ; and also, for the gardeners to retire to in case 
of rain, and to do work there when they cannot work 
out of doors. This is a very necessary part of the gar- 
den premises, and ought to be sufficiently spacious not 
only for the purposes just mentioned, but' for the hang*- 
ing up of seeds to dry, and for various other purposes^ 
This shed ought to stand also as near to the hot-bed 
ground as convenient, and yet it is too unsightly{to be in 
the inside of the garden. A shed aboutforty feet long, and 
about seven feet wide, might suffice for this purpose ; 
and it might stand very conveniently^ as at r, in the 
outer garden, on the east side of the entrance at a, the 
back of the building being high enough to allow the 
eaves of the roof to be six feet from the ground ; and 
the back being towards the hedge^ and not towards the 
walL As to water, I have not pointed out any particu- 
lar place in the garden for a well or other means of ob- 
taining water. It will be seen, by-and-by, that I am of 
opinion that a great deal of time and labour bestowed 
upon watering, are, in general, so much time and labour 
thrown away, and effect injury instead of good. Never- 
theless, there are many cases in which watering by hand 
is absolutely necessary : in hot-beds, for instance; in 
the case of plants in pots y in the case of things which 
can be shaded during the day ; in the case of cauli- 
flowers, which grow so much larger and finer when 
dishes are made round them and plenty of water given. 
Therefore, there must be water used in a garden of this 
extent ; and to bring it from any considerable distance 
would be a thing extremely inconvenient and attended 
with great expense. If running water can be brought 
through a part of the garden, that is the desirable thing ; 
and, when we see the great number of situations where 
this might be done at a mere trifling expense, we are 
astonished at the small number of instances in which it 
has ever been attempted. There is scarcely an instance, 
where we find a mansion-house of any considerable size, 
where a river, a brook, or a spring, might not be made 
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to furnish a run of water for the garden* Abore 
ground^ or under ground, until it came to the wall^ 
where an arch and a grating might be made to let it in, a 
channel to conduct it across, and another arch and 
grating to let it out again. Running water, besides the 
pretdness of it, would give banks or edges for the 
growth of several things which delight in it: straw- 
berries, raspberries, quince-trees, and almost every sort 
of tree. But, supposing it to be impossible to have the 
water in this way, the usual resource of a well must be 
resorted to. From this well, the water would be raised 
by a pump pouring the water into a large cistern, made 
of brick and well cemented, the walls rising about two 
feet above the ground, which cistern should be kept 
always pretty nearly full, in order for the water to get 
softened by the air, and to be more fit for the uses of 
the garden. There will be plenty of room for this pump 
and cistern in the hot-bed ground, at the south-east 
comer; and, from this spot, it could be carried or 
wheeled to all parts of the garden. No great pains 
need be taken with regard to the making of the cistern, 
so that it were well cemented ; the brick-work should 
be nine inches thick, and the form should l>e circular, 
otherwise the sides might fall in. 

46. In conclusion of these instructions as to the lay- 
ing-out of the garden, I ought to observe that the nar- 
row border at n, which is four feet wide between the 
wall and the path, is necessary, because the path is to be 
at four feet distance from the wall, in order that the 
door-way in the wall on the south side may not be close 
to the corner, which would lessen the strength of the 
wall. In the work of laying-out, great care ought to be 
taken with regard to straightness and distances, and 
particularly as to the squareness of every part. To 
make lines perpendicular, and perfectly so, is, indeed, 
no difficult matter, when one knows how to do it; but 
one must know how to do it before one can do it at all. 
If the gardener understand this much of geometry, he 
will do it without any difficulty; but, if he only pretend 
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to understand the matter, and b^n to walk backwae^ 
and forward, stretching out lines and coeking his eye| 
make no bones with him ; send for a brickhtyer, and! 
see the stamps driven into the ground yourself. The^ 
four outside lines being laid down with perfect truth, i^ 
must be a bungling fellow, indeed, that cannot do tl^^ 
rest; but if they be only a little askew y you have a botdij 
in your eye for the rest of your life, and a botch of your 
own making too. Gardeners seldom want for confidence 
in their own abilities ; and, in many cases, it requires 
time and some experience of their doings to ascertain 
whether they know their business or do not ; especially 
when in pretensions they are so bold, and the result is 
at a considerable distance, and clouded with so many 
intervening circumstances ; but this affair of raising per- 
pendiculars upon a given line, is a thing settled in a 
moment: you have nothing to do but to say to the 
gardener, *^ Come, let us see how you do it/* He has 
but one way in which he can do it; and, if he do not 
immediately begin to work in that way, pack him off to 
get a bricklayer, even a botch in which trade will per- 
form the work to the truth of a hair. 



CHAPTER III. 



On the making and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 

houses, 

47. I OBSERVED before that it did not accord with 
my plan to treat of Hot-houses, which, as I then ob- 
served, was a branch wholly distinct from gardening in 
general, and applicable to the circumstances of com- 
paratively very few persons ; and that, therefore, to 
enter on such a treatise would be of little use to the 
public in general, while it would injuriously augment 
the bulk of my work. Hot-beds are, however, of a 
different character ; they may be made an amusement^ 
and are even things of real utility, to a very consider- 
able number of persons : to all, in short, who have 
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lens^ and who have the stable-danglk>f two or three 
)rses, or even one horse, at their command, or who 
in procure such materials (as is the case in the neigh- 
[bourhood of great towns) at a reasonable rate. A green- 
louse, upon a small scale, or adapted to the particular 
Srcumstances of the proprietor, is within the reach of 
very considerable part of the community ; and, there- 
)re, without, however, considering it as an essential 
object, or one worthy of very great attention, I shall 
[ive my opinions upon that species of gardening also. 
48. Hot- beds are used either for raising such things 
are not to be raised during the winter or the spring 
[without ^ch assistance, or for the raising of such things 
as are not to be had at all in our climate, without arti- 
ficial heat of some kind. Before we speak of the form 
and dimensions of a hot-bed, it will be best, perhaps, 
to describe the frame which is to go upon it ; because 
fhe reasons for the directions for the making of the bed 
will then the more manifestly appear. A frame con- 
sists of four pieces of wood ; and, let us suppose it to 
be twelve feet long, and four feet wide. Frames are 
sometimes of greater and sometimes of less dimensions ; 
but, for the sake of illustration, let us take a frame of 
this size. There must be one board or two boards 
joined together^ to make the back, twelve feet in length, 
and eighteen inches wide ; one board to make the front, 
twelve feet in length and nine inches wide. One board 
at each end to be joined on to the ends of the front and 
tbe back ; eighteen inches at the back, and liine inches 
at the front. These boards being well dove-tailed to- 
gether at the four corners, and being about two inches 
thick, form the frame. Upon this frame glazed sashes 
are put, which are called lights, and which rest upon 
the back and front and ends of the frame, and also 
^pon bars put across and fastened into the sides of the 
frame, in such a way as to form resting-places for the 
sides of the lights. This is quite enough of description ; 
because the carpenters know how to make these things ; 
and all that I have to do in this place is so to designate 
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them that the spreader may know what I am talkiitt 
about. 1 

49. Having the intention to make a hot-bed^ y< 
must first see that you have a sufficiency of materii 
You take the stable-dung, carry it into the hot-bi 
ground (letter d in the plan of the garden), and thei 
put it into a conical heap. If you have not enough 
dung from the stable-door, some from cow-stalls, sliee|i^. 
yards, and even long stuff from pig-beds or pig-styed 
naif-stained litter ; or anything of a grassy kind^ ani 
not entirely dry, will lend you assistance ; but, let it be 
understood that the best of all possible materials fo^ 
the making of hot-beds is dung from the stable of corn- 
fed horses ; and the next best comes from a sheep-yard^ 
or from stalls where ewe^ and sucking lambs have heevi. 
kept. Wheat-straw is by far the best straw to have 
been used as litter, when the dung is wanted for hot-' 
beds. Bearing in mind that this is the best sort of ma- 
terials, you must take what you have ; and, if it be of 
an inferior quality, there must, at any rate, be a greater 
quantity of it. Having collected your materials toge- 
ther in the hot-bed ground, you next shake them up 
well together into a heap, in a flattish conical form. It 
is not sufficient merely to put the dung up together in 
this form : it must be taken a prongful at a time, and 
shaken entirely straw from straw, and mixed, long with 
short, duly and truly through every part of the heap, 
from the bottom to the top. When thus shaken up, 
the short stuff on the ground, where the dung was tossed 
down out of the wheelbarrow, ought to be shovelled up 
very clean, and flung over the heap. If the dung be 
good, you will see it begin to smoke the next day. It 
should lie only two days and a half, or three days, be- 
fore it be moved again. It should now be turned over 
very truly, well shaken to pieces again, and another co- 
nical heap formed of it, care being taken to put the 
outsides of the first heap towards the inside of the se- 
cond heap. In two or three days more, it will have 
heated again sufficiently ; and then it should be turned 
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tee more^ especially if there be a great proportion of 
mg litter in it* If the dung be verv dry, and the wea* 
ler be dry also, and especially if it have a large portion 
' long littery stuff in it, it should be watered with a 

;ring-pot, when it is first mixed up, a watering being 

ren all over the heap at every foot of height that the 

ip rises to. This is necessary to cause that fermen- 

ition without which there cannot be a hot-bed ; but, 

iDerally speaking, this is not necessary, for dung is 

Idom flung out with so large a portion of clean straw 

to prevent it from heating when thrown up in a 

50. It is as well to consider it to be a general rule, 
rcely ever to be departed from, that the dung should 

irment three several times during the space of nine 
lys, before it be put into a hot-bed. Unless this be 
te case, the heat of the bed (unless the dung be very 
^ort at the beginning) will not be lasting, and wiu 
never be regular ; nor will the bed be solid and uniform* 
It will sink more in some places than in others, and 
yrill be hotter in some places than in others ; therefore, 
It is useless to be impatient, since the thing cannot be 
done well without this previous preparation. 

51. The dung being duly prepared, you make the 
Dcd in the following manner, having nrst made the 
ground on which it is to stand perfectly level. If the 
general surface of the ground round about be on the slope, 
you must take care so to change the situation of that 
part of the ground on which the bed is to stand as to 
JJiake that part perfectly level. It is not sufficient that 
you have the top of the bed level. The bottom must 
be level also, or else the sinking on one side, or at one 
^^^i will be greater than on the other side, or at the . 
^the? end ; the frame will stand unevenly ;. the slope of 
^e lights will be too steep, or not steep enough ; the 
oed will sometimes crack ; the water will run off and 
^ot sink into the earth ; and, in short, without a per- 
fect level whereon to place the bed, the inconveniences 
we endless. 
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52, Having got the lerel spot, yon are to make a 
as nearly as possible of the dimensions of the frai 
and the best possible way is to take the frame its 
pat it upon the ground where you intend the bed shs 
stand, put up a straight piece of wood on the outside 
each corner of the frame, while it is standing upon t1 
ground ; then take the frame away ; then put a thi 
board edgeways upon the ground on the back, and 
the front, and at the two ends, which board ought 
come on the outsides of the four stakes, and to be hel 
up by four pegs. You have then a true guide 
making the bottom of the bed ; and you begin by put 
ting a little of the longest of the dung just at the bottom*] 
Then you go on shaking the dung into this sort of box^ 
dividing straw from straw, and mixing long and shoiij 
duly together, in the same manner as was before directed] 
in the case of the conical heaps, and taking care to kee^ I 
beating the dung down with the prong in every part « | 
the bed. When you have shaken on dung to the thick- 
ness of four or five inches, beat all over again, and so on 
at every four or five inches deep, ixntU the work he 

■ finished. When you get to the top of the boards, you 
will proceed very well without any ; but you must be 
very careful to keep the outsides and ends perfectly 
upright ; for this purpose, great care must be taken that 
the stakes at the four corners of the bed be placed per- 
pendicularly. Strain the line now and then from stake 
to stake, and that will be your guide. Particular care 
must be taken to keep the edges of the bed well beaten 
as you proceed ; for, if you fail to do this they will sink 
more than the middle will sink, and then there will be 
a crack in the earth in the middle of the bed. As yott 

•proceed, the perpendicular sides and ends ought to be 
well beaten also ; and, when the work is finished^ it 
ought to be a building as smooth and as upright as a 
waU, being perfectly level at the top, and, of course, of 
uniform height in all its parts. 

53. When the bed is completed, put on the frame 
immediately. If the foregoing instructions have been 
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pserved, the bed will be about an inch longer and an 
itch wider than the frame. It should not be more, on 
my account ; especially if it be intended to receive those 
hinffs of which I shall have to speak hereafter. After 
^tting on the frame, pnt on the lights ; and^ as you will 
pot push the lights d<^. wn in order to give air, you will 
M that the heat of the bed will begin to rise in the 
Nurse of twelve hours, or thereabouts. As soon as the 
keat begins to rise, there should be some air given to 
he bed by pushing the lights, or some of them, down 
hxr or five inches from the back, or drawing them up 
bur or five inches from the front ; for stench is not good 
rhether before or after plants be put into the bed. In 
iboat three days, the bed will be in full heat. Some 
persons recommend to put a sharp-pointed stick down 
ftfoot^ or a foot and a half, into the bed, to ascertain the 
fcgree of the heat. Your finger is a great deal better 
than a stick : whatever heat there is must discover itself 
at the top of the bed, and there it is that your finger, 
well poked down into the centre of the bed, will enable 
yoa to judge of this matter a great deal better than any 
thing else. It is a very delicate matter : it is one of the 
things that demands the greatest possible attention ; 
for the heat of dung, though it will not probably come 
toablaze, in any case, as a hay- rick sometimes will> 
wis bum as completely as fire ; and, if the earth be put 
oa too soon, it will burn the earth into a sort of cinder, 
in which nothing will ever grow until that earth has 
been for some tiine exposed to the atmosphere. You 
must therefore be very careftil to ascertain that the 
homing powers of the bed are passed, before you put 
on the earth. The rule for arriving at a certainty of 
this knowledge is this : the next morning after you have 
made the bed, poke your fore^finger well down into the 
centre of the top of it ; and continue to do the same 
«?ery morning and every evening, or more frequently. 
You will find the heat increase, till (if the bed be a strong 
one) the heat be tQO great for you to endure your 
finger in it for a moment : soon after this, you will find 
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the heat begin to decline ; and, as soon as you can b< 
your finger in it without any inconvenience, you maj 
put on the earth all over the bed to about six inch< 
depth, which earth ought not to be as dry as dust ; bi 
ought, at the same time, not to be wet. 

54. Thus is the bed ready for the receiving of se< 
or plants : thus is the hot-bed ^ade : these are tl 
general instructions for the making of hot-beds, whi( 
are to be of different heights, of different strength, ai 
managed subsequently in a different manner, according 
with the nature of the different plants to be cultivat( 
in them, and according to the season of the year, whei 
the sowing, planting, and cultivation, are to take place4i 
Cucumbers and melons are, in England, the principal 
things for the rearing of which hot-beds are usually 
made : there are, however, several other things which 
are forced forward by the means of hot-beds ; and, iU 
the treating of cucumbers and melons, and of those 
other sorts of garden plants which are raised in hot* 
beds, I shall, under the names of these several plant% 
in the alphabetical list, give direction for the manage- 
ment of the hot-beds in which they are placed. A hot- 
bed for the purpose of getting early radishes is a very 
different thing from a hot-bed adapted for the raising of 
melons and cucumbers ; and, therefore, no general 
direction for the management of the beds can be com- 
plete : the heat which is absolutely necessary to bring 
cucumbers to perfection would totally destroy radish 
plants, or, at least, prevent them from ever producing a 
radish fit to be eaten ; but, as to the manner of making 
beds, it is the same in all cases ; and of that manner I 
think I have here given directions sufficient for any 
person, even though he had never seen a hot-bed in his 
life. I will just add that the quantity of materials may 
be augmented by using a great plenty of straw as litter, 
instead of being sparing of straw ; and that, if you have 
the making of hot-beds in your eye, it is good, during 
the fall and the early part of the winter, while the mate- 
rials are creating, to let the dung from the stable be 
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g rather widely about ; and not into heaps, in which 
would heat, and exhaust itself beforehand. 
55* As to the making of green-houses, I shall think of 
otbing more than a place to preserve tender plants 
m the frost in the winter, and to have hardy flowers 
g a season of the year when there are no flowers 
road. It is necessary, in order to make a green- 
use an agreeable thing, that it should be very near to 
e dwelling-house. It is intended for the pleasure, 
r the rational amusement and occupation, of persons 
ho would otherwise be employed in things irrational ; 
not in things mischievous. To have it at a distance 
Srom the house would be to render it nearly useless; 
|br, to take a pretty long tramp in the dirt, or wet, or 
limow, to get at a sight of the plants, would be, nine 
times out of ten, not performed ; and the pain would^ 
in most instances, exceed the pleasure. A green-house 
should, therefore, be erected against the dwelling-house. 
The south side of the house would be the best for the 
green-house ; but any aspect to the south of due east 
and due west may do tolerably well ; and a door into it, 
and a window, or windows looking into it, from any 
room of the house in which people frequently sit, makes 
the thing extremely beautiful and agreeable. It must 
be glass on the top, at the end most distant from the 
house, and in the front from about three feet high. 
There should be an outer door for the ingress and egress 
of the gardener, and a Uttle flue running round for the 
purpose of obtaining heat sufficient for keeping a heat 
to between forty and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer. Stages, shelves, and other things necessary 
for arranging the plants upon, would be erected accord- 
ing to the taste of the owner, and the purposes in view. 
Beside the plants usually kept in green-houses, such as 
geraniums, heaths, and the like, I should choose to have 
bulbous-rooted plants of various sorts, even the most 
common, not excluding snow-drops and crocuses. 
Primroses and violets (the common singles sorts, for the 
others have no smell), cowslips and daisies; some dwarf 
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roses ; and thus a very beautiful flower-garden would 
to be seen in the month of February, or still more earl 
Green-house plants are always set out of doors in t 
summer, when they are generally very much eclipsed 
beauty by plants of a hardy and more vigorous descrij 
tion. If there be no green-house, these plants are ta 
into the house, shut up in a small space, very frequen 
in the shade, and always from strong light, especia 
early in the morning ; which greatly injures, and, so 
times, totally destroys, them ; besides, they really gi 
no pleasure, except in winter; for, as was obse^v^ 
before, after the month of May comes, they are far sur^ 
passed in beauty by the shrubberies and the parterre. ' 

56. Nor is such a place without its real use, for fenj 
persons will deny that fruit is of use ; none will den|i 
that fine grapes are amongst the best of fruit ; we aJll 
know that these are iu>t to be had in England, in thd 
general run of years, without the assistance of glass j^ 
and the green-house, in which the shade of the grapeH 
would do no injury to the plants, because these would ' 
be out in the open air, except at the time when there 
would be little of leaf upon the vines, is as complete a 
thing for a grapery as if made for that sole purpose; 
for, if the heat of from forty to. fifty degrees would bring 
the vines to bear at a time, or, rather, to send out their 
leaves at a time inconvenient for the plants, you have 
nothing to do but to take the vine branches out of the 
house, and to keep them there until such time that they 
might be put in again without their leaves producing 
an inconvenient shade over the plants, previous to the 
time of these latter being moved out into the open ain 

57- As the green-house would have given you a 
beautiful flower-garden and shrubbery during the win- 
ter, making the part of the house to which it is at- 
tached the pleasantest place in the world, so, in 
summer, what can be imagined more beautiful than 
bunches of grapes hanging down, surrounded by 
elegant leaves, and proceeding on each grape from the 
size of a pin's head to the size of a plum ? How 
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Tines aie to be jdanted, truned aad pruned; 
how the several plants suited to a green-house 
to be propagated, reared and managed; will be 
\k&i of undor the head of Vines, and under those of 
several plants and flowers ; but I cannot conclude 
Chapter without observing that it is the moral 
ts naturally attending a green-house that I set the 
t yiJae upon* I will not, with hord Bacon, praise 
luits like these, because <^ God Almightjr first 
ted a garden ;^' nor with Cowi^by, b^use " a 
eu is like Heaven ;^' nor with Addison, because 
Garden was the habitation of our first parents be- 
their &11 ;" all whidi is rather &r-fetched, and puts 
in mind of the dispute between the gardeners and 
tailors, as to the antiquity of their respective call- 
tiie former contending that the planting of the 
^ took place before the sewing of the fig-leaves 
eth^; and the latter contending that tiiere was no 
dening at all till Adam was expdied, and compelled 
VfOTk ; but, that the sewing was a real and band Jide 
Jet of tailoring* This, to be sure, is vulgar and grovel- 
lag work ; but who can blame such persons when they 
Bye Lord Bacon to furnish them with a precedent ! 
like, a great deal better than these writers. Sir Wil- 
H TempliE, who, while he was a man of the sound- 
t judgment, employed in some of the greatest concerns 
^ ^\% country, so ardently and yet so rationally and 
^<^e(^;edly praises the pursuits of gardening, in which 
ofc delighted from his youth to his old age ; and of his 
Me in which he gave such delightful proofs in those 
S^rcfens and grounds at Moor Park in Surrey, beneath 
the tarf of one spot of which he caused, by his will, his 
"Cart to be buried, and which spot, together with all 
u)€ rest of the beautiful arrangement, has been torn 
^l>out and disfigured within the last fifty years by a 
^ticcession of wine-merchants, spirit-merchants. West 
Iiidians, and God knows what besides: I like a great 
deal better the sentiments of this really wise and excel- 
^^lit man ; but I look still farther as to effects. There 
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must be amusements in every family. Children obse 
and follow their parents in almost everything. Ho 
much better, during a long and dreary winter, f 
daughters, and even sons, to assist, or attend, their m 
ther, in a green-house, than to be seated with her 
cards, or in the blubberings over a stupid novel, or 
any other amusement that can possibly be conceiv( 
How much more innocent, more pleasant, more 
from temptation to evil, this amusement than any othi 
How much more instructive, too ! " Bend the 
when young f^ but, here, there needs no force ; na^ 
not even persuasion. The thing is so pleasant in itsetfj 
it so naturally meets the wishes ; that the taste is fixi 
at once, and it remains, to the exclusion of cards 
dice, to the end of life. Indeed, gardening in gen 
is favourable to the well-being of man. As the 
for it decreases in any country, vicious amusements 
vicious habits are sure to increase. Towns are prefe 
to the country ; and the time is spent in something 
other that conduces to vice and misery. Gardening' 
a source of much greater profit than is generally i 
gined ; but, merely as an amusement, or recreation, 
is a thing of very great value : it is a pursuit not o 
compatible with, but favourable to, the study of any 
or science : it is conducive to health by means of i 
irresistible temptation which it oflFers to early rising ; 
the stirring abroad upon one's legs ; for a man 
really ride till he cannot walk, sit till he cannot s 
and lie abed till he cannot get up. It tends to turn 
minds of youth from amusements and attachments 
frivolous or vicious nature : it is a taste which is - 
dulg^d at home : it tends to make home pleasant, 
to endear us to the spot on which it is our lot to lii 
and, as to the expenses attending it, what are ail th 
expenses compared with those of the short, the u 
tisfactory, the injurious enjoyments of the card- 
and the rest of those amusements or pastimes w! 
are sought for in the town ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On Propagation and Cultivation in general. 



' 58. In order to have good products, we must be 
iareful and diligent in the propagation and cultivation 
if the several plants; for, though nature does raucb^ 
ihe will not do ail. He who trusts to chance for a 
crop deserves none, apd he generally has what he der 
lenres. 

59. The propagation of plants is the bringing of them 
^thy or the increasing and multiplying of them. This 
8 eflfected in several different ways : by seedy by suckers, 
7 offsets, by layers, by cuttings. But, bear in mind 
bat all plants, from the radish to the oak, may be pro- 
pagated by the means of seed ; while there are many 
)lants which can be propagated by no other means ; 

d, of these the radish and the oak are two. Let me 
St qualify here, by observing that I enter not into the 
eep question (which so many have puzzled their heads 
^th) of equivocal generation* I confine myself to 
things of which we have a certain knowledge. 

60. With regard to propagation by means other than 
at of seed, I shall speak of it fuHy enough under the 
mes of the several plants which are, as to the way of 

pagating them, to be considered as exceptions to 
e general rule. Therefore, I shall, in the present 
apter, treat of propagation by seed only. 

61. Cultivation must, of course, differ, in some re- 
cts, to suit itself to certain differences in the plants 
be cultivated; but there are some principles and 

fdes which apply to the cultivation of all plants ; and 
it is of these only that I propose to speak in the pre- 
^nt Chapter. * 

62. It is quite useless, indeed it is grossly absurd, to 
prepare land and to incur trouble and expense, without 
duly, and even very carefully, attending to the seed that 
tre are going to sow* The sort, the genuineness, the 

D 
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saundnessy are all matters to be attended to^ if we mi 
to avoid mortification and loss* Therefore^ the 
thing is the 

SORT OF SEED. 

63. We should make sure here ; for, what a loss 
have late cabbages instead of early ones ! As to beai 
peas, and manv other things, there cannot easily be 
take or deception* But, as to cabbages, cauliflow< 
radishes, lettuces, onions, leeks, and numerous othi 
the eye is no guide at all. If, therefore, you do 
save your own seed (of the manner of doing which ] 
shdl speak by and by), you ought to be very careful " 
to whom you purchase of; and, though the seller be 

f»erson of perfect probity, he may be deceived hims( ' 
f you do not save vour own seed, wjiich, as will 
seen, cannot nlways l)e done with safety; all ybu c 
do is to take every precaution in your power when yoi 
purchase. Be very particular, very lull and clear, 
the order you give for seed. Know the seedsman w< 
if possible. Speak to him yourself on the subject, 
you can; and, m short, take every precaution in yc 
power, in order to avoid the mortifications like those 
having one sort of cabbage when you expected anothed 
and of having rape when you expected turnips or riif 
baga. 

TRUE SEED. 

64. But, besides the kindy there is the genuineness 
be considered. For instance, you want sugar-loaf d 
hage. The seed you sow may be cabbage : it may, t 
be sugar-loaf, or more that than anything else : b 
still, it may not be trtie to its kind. It may have 
come d^enerate ; it may have become mixed, or crosses 
in genJRiting. And thus, the phuits very much disai 
point you. Thee seed is a great thing ; for, not omf 
the time of the crop coming in, but the quantity anr 
quality of it, greatly depend upon the trueness of thi 
seed. You will h^ye plants to be sure; that is to sayj 
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rou will have someiJiing grow; but you will not, if the 
id be not trtiey have the thing you want. 

65. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you pur- 
.cbase, take all the precautions recommended as to sort 
pf seed. It will be seen presently that to save true seed 

[oarself is by no means an easy matter. And, tbere- 

Sre, you must sometimes purchase. Find a seedsman 

does not deceive you, and stick to him. But, ob- 

re that no seedsman can always be sure. He cannot 
all his seeds himself. He must trust to others. 

course, he may, himself, be deceived. Some kinds 

)f seed will keep good many years ; and, therefore, when 

>a find that you have got some very true seed of any 

>rt, get some more of it: get as much as will last you 

)r the number of years that such seed will keep ; and, 

know how many years the seeds of garden planta 

" keep, see paragraph 79- 

SOUNDNESS OF SEED. 

66. Seed may be of the right sort ; it may be true 
^io its sort ; and yet, if it be unsound, it will not grow, 

and, of course, is a great deal worse than useless, be- 
cause the sowing of it occasions loss of time, loss of 
'Cost of seed, loss of use of land, and loss of labour, to 
^y nothing about the disappointment and mortification* 
Here, again, if you purchase, you must rely on the 
leedsman ; and, therefore, all the aforementioned pre- 
:catttions are necessary as to this point also. In this 

e (especially if the sowing be extensive) the injury 
may be very great ; and there is no redress* If a man 

U you one sort of seed for another ; or, if he sell you 
^nirue seed, the law will give you redress to the full ex- 
tent of the injury proved ; and the proof can be pro- 
fduced. But, if the seed does not come up, what proof 
.have you? You may prove the sowing ; but, who is to 
xfrove that the seed was not chilled or scorched in the 
'ground? That it was not eaten by insects there ? 
^•That it was not destroyed in coming up^ or in germi' 
-nating? 
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There are, however, means 
eed be sound, or not, befon 
J. I know of no seed whicli 
will not gifik in water. The 
from sereral causes. Unripe 
ind age, are the roost freqm 
wo first, if excessive, prevent 
I the germinating quality in 
from the seed being kept in a 
miff heated. When dried aga 
ill cause the germinating q\ 
1, where there is a great proj 
iiis quality will remain in it 
I seen hy-and-by. 
The way to try seed is this, 
it in lukewarm water, and lei 
B inches deep. A mug or ] 
tumbler glass is best; for th 
1 as well as top. Some seed: 
[fi, radish, and turnip, will, 
I at once. Cucumber, mel 
any others, require a few mii 
and all the winged seeds, re 
ir fingers in a little water, am 
it them into the glass : and t 
', so as to get off part of the 
'ise act as the feathers do as t 
t and mangel wurzel are in i 
things that we sow are not 
n which the seeds are cont^ 
; from one lofive seeds. l"h( 
is not, as to these two seeds. 
seed be very good ; if there 1 
hell and all will sink in watei 
,n hour. And, as it is a matt 
ce that every seed should gi 
mts stand so far apart ; as gi 
langel wurzel are so very inji 
eject all seed that will not sin 
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being put into warm water^ and remaining there an 
lioiir. 

69« Bat, seeds of all sorts are, sometimes, if not 
always, part sound and part unsound ; and, as the 
ibrmer is not to be rejected on account of the latter, 
'Ae proportion of each should be ascertained, if a sepa* 
'lotion be not made. Count, then, a hundred seeds,^ 
baleen promiscuously, and put them into water as before 
> directed. If fifty sink and fiflty swim, half your seed is 
bad, and half good; and so, in proportion, as to other 
numbers of sinkers and swimmers. There may be. 
plants, the sound seeds of which will not sink; but I 
hunv of none. If it be found in any instance, they 
would, 1 think, be found in those of the tulip-tree, the 
ash, the birch, and the parsnip, all of which are fur* 
nished with so large a portion of wing. Yet all these^ 
if wimd, will sink, if put into warm water, with the wet 
worked a little into the wings first. 

70. There is, however, another way of ascertaining 
this important fact, the soundness or unsoundness o£ 
seed ; and that is, by sotuing them. If you have a Ao/- 
hed (or, if not, how easy to make one for a hand-glass),, 
put a hundred seeds, taken as before directed, sow them 
in a flower-pot, and plunge the pot in the earth under 
the glass, in the hot-bed^ or hand-glass. The climate. 
Under the glass, is warm ; and a very few days will tell 
you what proportion of your seed is sound. But 
there is this to be said ; that, with strong heat under, 
and with such complete protection above, seeds may 
come up that would not come up in the open ground*. 
There may be enough of the germinating principle to 
cause vegetation in a hot-bed, and not enough to cause 
it in the open air and cold ground. Therefore I incline 
to the opinion that we try seeds as our ancestors tried 
w* Aes ; not by fire, but by water ; and that, following 
U] their practice, we should reprobate and destroy all 
tb do not readily sink. 
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SAVING AND PRESERVING SEED. 

71. This is a most important branch of the gar 
doner's business. There are roles applicable to 
eolar plants. Those will be given in their pro 
places. It is my business here to speak of such as 
applicable to all plants. 

72. First, as to the saving of seed, the truest plants 
should be selected ; that is to say, such as are of th* 
most perfect shape and quality. In the cabbage, wi 
seek small stem, well-formed loaf, few spare, or loose 
leaves ; in the turnip, large bulb, small neck, slendei^ 
stalked leaves, solid flesh, or pulp ; in the radish, high 
colour (if red or scarlet), small neck, few and short 
leaves, and long top. The marks of perfection are well 
known, and none but perfect plants should be saved for 
seed. The case is somewhat different as to plants, 
^hich are some male and others female, but these pre-' 
sent exceptions to be noti6ed under the names of such 
plants. 

73. Of plants, the early coming of which is a dr« 
xsumstance of importance, the very earliest should be 
chosen for seed ; for they will almost always be found 
to include the highest degree of perfection in other re« 
sfSects. They should have great pains taken with them;« 
the soil and situation should be good ; and they should 
be carefully cultivated during the time that they are 
carrying on their seed to perfection. 

74. But effectual means must be taken to preventtj 
a muffing of the sorts, or, to speak in the language o!i 
farmers, a crossing of the breeds* There can be no cross • 
between the* sheep and the dog : but there can be be-^ 
tween the dog and the wolf; and, we daily see it between 
the greyhound and the hound ; each valuable when trm- 
to his kind; and a cross between the two fit for nothing- 
but the rope: a word which, on this occasion, I use, in^ 
preference to that of halter^ out of respect for the 
modem laws and usages of my country. 

75. There can be no cross between a cabbage and a 
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'ot ; but there can be between a cabbage and a tur^ 

\fup: between a cabbage and a cauliflower nothing is 

tQore common; a^d^ as to the different sorts of cab- 

bl^, they will produce crosses, presenting twenty, and 

rhaps a thousand, degrees, from the Early York to the 

ivoy. Turnips -sii^Sl mix with radishes and ruta baga;^ 

these with rape; the result will mix with cabbages 

id cauliflowers ; so that, if nothing were done to pre- 

^e plants true to their kmd, our gardens would soon 

Lpresent us with little besides mere herbage. 

[,;- J6. As to the camseSi I will not here dive into them. 

ice it that we know that all sorts will mix, when 

[feed-plants of the same tribe stand near each other ; and 

I we may easily suppose that this may probably take place 

liough the plants stand at a considerable distance apart, 

pnce I have, in the case of my Indian com, given proof 

of .mixtare, when the plants were three humdred yards 

from each other. What must be the consequence, thenn 

1^ saving seed from cucumbers, melons, pumpkins^ 

squashes, and gourds, all growing in the same garden at 

tihe siame time! To save the seed of two sorts of any 

tnbe, in the same garden, in the san^ year, ought not to 

be attempted; and this it is that xpakes it difficult for 

^j one man to raise all sorts of seeds good and tme^ 

77. However, some may be saved by every one who 
has a garden, and when raised, they ought to be care* 
fiilly preserved. They are best preserved in the pod, or 
on the staUcs. Seeds of many sorts will be perfectly 
good to the aee of eight or ten y^ars, if kept in the pod 
or on the staU:s, which seeds, if threshed, will be good 
for little at ,th^ end of three years or less. However, to 
keep seeds, without threshing them out,, is seldom con- 
venient, often, impracticable, and always exposes them 
to injury from mice and rats, and from various other 
01 oiies, of, which, however, the greatest is carelessness. 
T irefore, tiie. best way is, except for things that are 
T< \ curious, and that lie in a small compass, to thresh* 
01 all seeds. 

K They should stand till j^erfectly ripe,, if possible. 
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They should be cat, or pulled, or gathered^ when it i 
dry ; and they should, if possible, be dry as dry can ' 
before they are threshed out. If, when threshed, 
moisture remain about them, they should be placed i 
the sun, or near a fire in a dry room ; and, when qui 
dry, should be put into bags, and hung up against 4 
very dry wall, or dry boards, where they will by no acdi 
dent ffet damp. The best place is some room, or plaoei 
where there is, occasionally ^t least, a^ire kept in winto"* 
79. Thus preserved, kept from open air and from 
damp, the seeds of vegetables will keep sound and good 
for sowing for the number of years stated in the folio 
list; to which the reader will particularly attend. Some 
of the seeds in this lisfb will keep, sometimes, a yeaf 
longer, if very well saved and very well preser^ed^ 
and especially if closely kept from exposure to the open 
air. But, to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed is a ' 
sad thing, and, it is indeed negligence wholly inexcua^ 
able to sow seed of the soundness of which we are not 
certain. 



TEARS 

Artichoke 3 

... 4 

... 2 

... 2 

... 1 

. . . 1 

... 10 

... 4 

... 4 



Asparagus .... 

Balm* 

Basil 

Bean * • 

Bean (Kidney). . • 

Beet 

Borage 

Brocoli 

Burnet 6 

Cabbage 4 

Calabash 7 

Gale 4 

Cale (Sea) 3 

Camomile 2 

Capsicum 2 

Caraway 4 

Carrot 1 



TEASi 

Cauliflower' 4 

Celery 10 

Chervil 6 

Cives 3 

Corn 3 

Corn-Salad ..... i 

Coriander 3 

Cress 2 

Cucumber 10 

Dandelion 10 

Dock . 1 

Endive 4 

Fennel 5 

Garlick • • 3 

Gourd 10 

Hop 2 

Horse-Radish . . • . 4 

Hyssop 6 
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TEARS 

JeTusalem Artichoke « 3 

Lavender •••.•« 2 

Leek 2 

Lettuce 3 

Mangel Wurzel ... 10 

idarjorum 4 

Marigold • t • • • . 3 

Melon 10 

Mint 4 

Mustard 4 

Nasturtium • . . • • 2 

Onion 2 

Ftoley 6 

Parsnip 1 

Pea 1 

Pennyropd 2 

Potato^ 3 

Pumpkin 10 

Purskne 2 

Kadish 2 



YEARS 



Rape 4 

Rhubarb 1 

Rosemary 3 

Rue • • • 3 

Ruta Baga 4 

Salsify 2 

Samphire 3 

Savory 2 

Scorzenera 2 

Shalot 4 

Skirret 4 

Sorrel 7 

Spinage. ..•••• 4 

Squash • IQ 

Tansy ....... a 

Tarragon ...... 4 

Thyme . 2 

Tomatum • 2 

Turnip ....... 4 

Wormwood 2 

Rampion ...... 2 

SO. Notwithstanding this list, I always sow new seed 
in preference to old, if, in all other respects, I know the 
new to be equal to the old. And, as to the notion^ 
that seeds can be the better for being old, even more, 
than a year old, I hold it to be monstrously absurd : 
and this opinion I give as the result of long exper^nce^ . 
most attentive observation, and numerous experimenta- 
' made for the express purpose of ascertaining the fact, 
81. Yet, it is a received opinion, a thing taken for 
granted, an axiom in horticulture, that melon seed is the 
better for being old. Mr. Marshall says that it ought 
to be ^^ about four years old^ though some prefer it much 
oUerS^ And he afterwards observes that " if new seed 
only can be had, it should be carried a week or two in 
the breeches-jiockety to dry away some of the more watery 
particles V^ If age be a recommendation in rules as well 
as in melon-seed, this rule has it; for English authors 

D 3 
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published it, and French authors laughed at it^ more than 
^ century past / 

82. Tliose who can afford to have melons raised in 
their gardens can afford to keep a conjurer to raise*! 
them ; and a conjurer will hardly condescend to fol^^ 
low common sense in his practice. This would be'i 
lowering the profession in the eyes of the yulgar; andy^*^ 
which would be very dangerous, in the eyes of his em^ 
ployer. However, a great deal of this stuff^- is tradi* • 
tionary $ and how are we to find the conscience to blamed 
a gardener for errors inculcated by gentlemen of em** 
^tion ! '* 

83; I cannot dismiss this part of my subject without' 
once more cautioning the reader against the danger of • 
nnripe seed. In cases where winter overtakes you before'< 
your seed be qidte ripe, the best way is to puU up thei" 
plants and hang them by the heels in a dry airy placeti^ 
till all green depart from the stalks, and until they be^ 
quite dry^i and wholly rid of juice. Even -in hot wea-^ 
ther, when the seed would drop out if the jdants wer^ 
left standing, pull or cut the plants, and lay them on $^^ 
cloth in the sun, till the seed be all ready' to fall out^ 
for, if forced from the pod, the seed is never so good** 
£leeds will grow if gathered when they are green as grass/ 
and afterwards dried in the sun ; but they do not pro-- 
duce plants like those coming from r^ seed. I tried^ 
some years ago, fifty grains of wheat, gathered green, * 
agaius^t fifty gathered ripe. Not only were the plants of. 
the former feeble, when compared with-the latter ; not: 
only was the produce of the former two-thirds less than: 
that of the latter; but even the quality of the grain was 
not half so good. Many of the ears had smut, which* 
was not the case with those that came from the ripened, 
seed, though the land and the cultivation were, in both; 
oases, the same. 

SOWING. 

84. The first thing relating to sowing is the prepara« 
^kwi of the ground. It may be more or leas ^fine, accord-. 
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■ing to the sort of seed to be sown. Peas and beans da 
not, of course, require the earth so fine as small seeds 
do. Bat, still, the finer the better for everything ; for 
it is best if the seed be actually pressed by the earth in 
every part ; and many seeds, if not all, are best situated 
when the earth is trodden down upon them. 
, B5. Of course the ground should be goodj either in 
itself, or made good by manure of some sort. But, in 
att easeSf the ground should be^e^A; that is to say, it 
should be dug just before the act of sowing, in order 
that the seeds may haye the full benefit of the/ermen/o- 
turn that takes place upon every moving of the earth. 
> • 86. Never sow when the ground is wet; nor, indeed^ 
if it can be avoided, perform any other act with or on 
&e ground of a garden. If you dig the groimd in wet 
weaidier,- you mdke a sort of mortar of it; it Hvids when 
(he sun or wind dries it. The fermentation does not 
take place: and it becomes unfavourable to vegetation^ 
espemlly if the ground be, in the smallest degree, stiff 
in its nature. It is even desirable that wet should not 
come for seven days after ground has been moved ; for 
if the wet come before the ground be dry at topy the 
earth will run together, and will become bound at top. 
Sow, therefore, if possible, in dry weather, but in freshly- 
moved ground. 

87. The season for sowing will, of course, find a place 
under the names of the respective plants ; and, I do 
hope that it is unnecessary for me to say that sowing 
according to the moon' is wholly absurd and ridiculous; 
and that it arose solely out of the circumstance that our 
fore£Eithers, who could not read, had neither almanack 
nor calendar to guide them, and who counted by moons 
and festivals, instead of by months and days of months. 

88. As to the act ofsowmg^ the distances and depths 
d er with different plants, and these will, of course, be 

Dted out under the names of those diffibrent plants; 

, one thing is common to all seeds ; and that is, that 
til ' should be sown in rows or drills ; for, unless they 
b iwn in this way, all is uncertainty* The distribution 
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of the seed is unequal; the covering is of uneqi 
depth ; and when the plants come up in company wit 
the weeds; the difficulty of ridding the ground of 
latter, without destroying the former, is very great ii 
deed, and attended with ten times the labour. Planti 
in their earliest state, generally require to be thinned^ 
which cannot be done with regularity unless they staiii 
in rows ; and, as to every future operation, how easy u 
the labour in the one case, and how hard in the other 
It is of great advantage to almost all plants to move 
ground somewhat deep while they are growing ; but hoi 
is this to be done unless they stand in rows ? If the^ 
be dispersed promiscuously over the ground, to perform^ 
this operation is next to impossible. 

89. The great obstacle to the following of a metho( 
so obviously advantageous is the trouble* To drai 
lines for peas and beans is not deemed troublesomeL 
but, to do this for radishes, onions, carrots, lettuce%4 
beds of cabbages, and other small seeds, is regarded 
tedious. When we consider the saving of trouble qfter^^ 
toardsy this trouble is redlly nothing, even if the driUi^ 
were drawn One at a time by a line or rule ; but this^ 
need not to be the case ; for a very cheap and simpi^ 
tool does the business with as much quickness as sow#' 
ing at random. ., 

90. Suppose there be a bed of Onions to be sown. I] 
make my drills in this way. I have what I call a | 
Driller^ which is a rake six feet long in the head. Thig^j 
head is made of oak, 2 inches by 2\ ; and has teeth in at^ 
eight inches asunder, each tooth being about six inchea^ 
long, and an inch in diameter at the head, and is pointed 
a little at the end that meets the ground. This gives 
nine teeth, there being four inches over at each end of 
the head. In this head, there is a handle fixed of about 
six feet long. When my ground is prepared, raked 
nice and smooth, and cleaned from stones and clods, I • 
begin at the left-hand end of the bed, and draw across 
it nine rows at once* I then proceed, taking care to ^ 
keep the left-hand tooth of the driller in the right-hand 
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drill that has just been made; so thatnowl make but et^A/ 
%ew driUSf because (for a guide) the left-hand tooth goes 
this time in the drill which was before made by the right- 
hand tooth. Thus^ at every draw, I make eiffht drills. 
And, in this way, a pretty long bed is formed into nice 
Jfaraight drills in a very few minutes. The sowing, after 
•fids, is done with truth, and the depth of the covering 
Hust be alike for all the seeds. If it be parsnips or 
carrots, which require a wider distance between the 
lows ; or cabbage-plants, which, as they are to stand 
only for a while, do not require distances so wide ; in 
^ese cases other drillers may be made. 

91. In the case of large pieces of ground, a hand- 
driller is not sufficient. Yet, if the land be ploughed^ 
iirrows might make the paths, the harrow might smooth 
^e ground, and the hand-driller might be used for 
onions, or for any thing else. However, what I did in 
America for Kidney Beans was this : I had a roller drawn 
by an ox or a horse. The roller was about eight inches 
in diameter, and ten feet long. To that part of the 
frame of the roller which projects, or hangs over, be- 
yond the roller behind, I attached, by means of two 
pi^es of wood and two pins, a bar ten feet long. Into 
this bar I put ten teeth; and near the middle of the bar 
tvo handles. The roller, being put in motion, breaks all 
the clods that the harrow has left, draws after it the ten 
teeth, and the ten teeth make ten drills, as deep or as 
iballow as the man chooses who follows the roller hold- 
ing the two handles of the bar. The two pieces of wood, 
vMch connect the bar with the hinder projecting part 
of the frame of the roller, work on the pins, so as to let 
the bar up and down, as occasion may require ; and, of 
coarse, while the roller is turning at the end, the bar, 
^th the teeth in it, is raised from the ground. 

9lfe Thus are ten drills made by an ox, in about j^ve 
wnutes, which would perhaps require a man more than 
a day to make with a hoe. In short, an ox, or a horse, 
and a man and a boy, will do twelve acres in a day with 
ease. And to draw the drills mth a hoe would require 
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forty-eiglU men at the least; for there is the /tne to 
at work as well as the hoe. Wheat, and even peas^ 
in the fields drilled by machines ; but beans cannot, 
especially kidney beans. Drills must be made: ant 
where they are cultivated on a large scale, how tedioi 
and expensive must be the operation to make the dril 
by line and hoe ! When the drills are made, the beai 
are laid in at proper distances, then covered with a ligl 
harrow ; and after all comes the roller, with the teet 
lifted up, of course ; and all is smooth and neat, 
expense of such an apparatus is, really, nothing woi 
notice. 

93. In order to render the march of the ox straig^^ 
my ground was ploughed into lands, one of which 
the ten rows of kidney beans : so that the ox had onlj 
to be kept straight along upon the middle of the laa< 
And in order to have the lands ^/, not arched at 
the ground was ploughed twice in this shape, whi< 
brought the middle of the lands where the furrows w( 
before. If, however, the ground had been flat-ploughf 
without any furrow, there would have been no difficult 
I should have started on a straight side, or on 
straightest side, leaving out any crook or angle tl 
there might have been. I should have taken two 
tinct objects, found, or placed, beyond the end of 
work, and should have directed the head of the ox in 
line with those two objects. Before I started, I shoul^ 
have measured off the width to find where the ox oi 
to come to again, and then have fixed two objects 
direct his coming back. I should have done this 
each end, till the piece had been finished. 

94. When the seeds, in the garden-sowing, are pi 
perly, and at suitable distances, placed in the drill 
rake the ground, and, in all cases, tread it with t/i 
feet, unless it be very moist* Then rake it sl^/htly again 
for all seeds grow best when the earth is pressed closel] 
about them. When the plants come up, thin them, kee] 
them clear of weeds, and attend to the directions givei 
under the names of the several plants^ 
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TRANSPLANTING. 

95. The weaiher for transplanting is the same as that 

samnff* If you do this work in wet weather^ or 

the ground is wet, the work cannot be well done. 

is no matter what the plant is, whether it be a 

ber plant, or an oak-tree. It has been observed, 

to seeds, that they like the earth to touch them in 

ry part, and to lie close about them. It is the same 

roots. One-half of the bad growth that we see .in 

ds arises from negligence in the planting : from 

bling the earth cardessly in upon the roots. The 

U should be nsfine as possible ; for, if it be not, part 

the roots will remain untouched by the earth. If the 

d be weti i^ cannot he fine. And, if mixed wet, it 

remain in a sort of mortar, and will cling and bind 

ether, and will leave more or less of cracks, when it 

mes dry. 
96t. If possible, therefore, transplant when the ground 
not wet; but, here again, as in the case of sowing, let 
be dug, or deeply moved, and well broken, inimedi-» 
tely before you transplant into it. There is dLfermenta- 
that takes place immediately after moving, and a 
arises, which did not arise before. These greatly 
d, in power of causing the plant to strike^ anything 
be obtained bv rain on the plants at the time of 
ting or by planting in wet earth. Cabbages and 
ta Baga (or Swedish Turnip) I have proved, in innu- 
ble instances, will, if planted in ireshly-moved 
h, under a burning sun, be a great deal finer than 
planted in wet ground, or during rain. The 
ses are explained in the foregoing paragraph; and 
ere never was a greater, though a most popular, error^ 
an that of waiting for a shower, in order to set about 
work of transplanting. In aU the books that I have 
', without a single exception ; in the English Garden- 
books; in the English Farmer's Dictionary, and 
fina"- other works on English Husbandry ; in the Ency- 
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dopeedia; in short, in all the books on h 
on gardening that I have ever read, Englisl 
this transplanting in showery wieather is re 

97> If Toa transplant in hot weather, thi 
plants will be scorched ; but the hearts 
the heat, assisting the fermentation, wiU 
roots in twenty-four hours, and new lei 
days. Then it is that you see fine veg 
on. If you plant in toet, that wet ; 
lowed by dry ; the earth, from being tr 
contracts the mortary nature ; hardens fi 
craclu ; and the plants will stand in a stu 
the ground he moved about Ihem tn dry u 
could hare my wish in the planting of a 
bages, ruta baga, lettuces, or almost ai^t 
find the ground perfectly drr at top ; I "i 
dug deeply ; phint immediately i and har 
three or four days. I would prefer no rail 
to rain at the time of planting. 

98. This is a matter of primary impoi 
many crops are lost by waiting for a ah 
when the shower comes, the ground is eitl 
it has been dug for some time, and the b 
fermentation is wholly lost. 

Q9, However, Jthere are some very tf 
plants so soft ana juicy as to he absolot 
and totally destroyed, stems and all, in a 
few hours. These, which lie in a small c 
be thaded at least, if not watered, upon tl 
a more particular notice of which will be 
proceed in the List of the Plants. 

100. In the act of transplanting, the m: 
to take care not to bury the heart of the t 
take care that the earth be well pressed at 
qfthe root of the plant. To press the eart 
about the stem of the plant is of little use 
the point of the root loose. I beg this ma; 
mind ; for the growth, and even the life, 
d on great care as to this particult 
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f€, paragraph 128^ for a minute description of the aci 
planting. 

101. As to propagation by cuttings, slips, layers, and 

^s, it will be spoken of under the names of the 

rerel plants usually propagated in any of those ways. 

tings are pieces cut off from branches of trees and 
»ts. Slips are puUed off, and slipped down at a 

it. Layers are branches left on the plant or tree, 
bent down to the ground, and fastened, with earth 

upon the part between the plant and the top of the 

ich. Offsets are parts of the root and plant sepa- 
id from the main root. 

CULTIVATION. 

j 102. Here, as in the foregoing parts of this Chapter, 

propose to speak only of what is of general applica* 

m, in order to save the room that would be necessary 

repeat instructions for cultivation under the names of 

le several plants. 

103. The ground being good, and the sowing or 
amting having been properly performed, the next 
ling is the after-management^ which is usually called 
le cultivation* 

104. If the subject be from seed, the first thing is to 
that the plants stand at a proper distance from each 

ter ; because, if lefi; too close, they cannot come to 

»d. Let them also be thinned early ; for, even while 

seed-leaf, they injure each other. Carrots, parsnips, 

Lces, everything, ought to be thinned in the seed* 

105. Hoe or weed immediately : and, let me ob« 
e here, once for all, that weeds never ought to be 

sofered to get to any size either in field or garden, and 
€t»pecialiy in the latter. 

106. But, besides the act of killing weeds, cultivation 
laeans moving the earth between the plants while grow- 
ipg. This assists them in their growth : it feeds them : 
it raises food for their roots to live upon. A mex^flat- 
lioeing does nothing but keep down the weeds. The 
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hoeing, when the plants are become stout, should 
deep ; and, in general, with a hoe that has spanes, instr 
of a mere flat plate. In short, a sort of prong in:; 
posture of a hoe. And the spane of this prong^hoe i 
be longer, or shorter, according to the nature of 
crop to be hoed. Deep-hoeing is enough in some cas 
but, in others, digging is necessary to produce a fine.< 
full crop. If anybody will have a piece of cabba 
and will dig between the rows of one-half of them.ti 
during their growth, and let the other half of the pi 
have nothing but a flat-hoeing, that person will find ^ 
the half which has been digged betwe^i will, when 
crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not quite, twice as much 
the other half. 

107- It may appear that to dig thus amongst growii 
plants is to cut off, or tear off, their roots^ of wh" 
the ground is fulL This is really the case, and 
does great good ; for the roots, thus cut asunder, shi 
again from the plant's side, find new food, and sei 
instantly, fresh vigour to the plant. The effect of t 
tillage is quite surprising. We are hardly aware of S 
power in producing vegetation ; and we are still Id 
aware of the distance to which die roots of plants 
tend in every direction. 

108. Mr. Tull, the father of the drill-husbandry, givi 
the following account of the manner in which he diso 
vered the distance to which certain roots extend, 
should observe, here, that he was led to think of tl 
drilling crops in the fields of England from having, wh< 
in France, observed the effects of inter-tillage on fl 
vines, in the vineyards. If he had visited America ii 
stead of France, he would have seen the effects of thi 
tillage in a still more striking light, on plants in the India 
corn-fields ; for, he would have seen those plants spiiH| 
dUng, yellow, actually perishing, to-day, for wanto^ 
ploughing; tmd, in four days after a good, deep, cleauji 
and careful ploughing, especially in hot weather, hd 
would have seen them wholly change their colour, bd^ 
come of a bright and beaunful green, bending th^ 
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oyer the intervals^ and growing at the rate of 
inches in the twenty-four hours. 
[1()9« The passage to which I have alluded is of so in- 
ig a nature, and relates to a matter of so much 
>rtance, that I shall insert it entire, and also the 
made use of by Mr. Tull to illustrate his mean* 
I shall not, as so many others have, take the 
jhts, and send ihem forth as my own ; nor, like 
r. John Christian Curwen, a member of Parna- 
te steal them from Tull, and give them, with all 
honour belonging to them, to a Bishop. 
[10. ^^A Method how to find the distance to which 
extend horizontally.^^ A piece, or plot, dug and 
le fine, in whole hard ground^ as in PIMe IL ^.1. 
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^ The end A 2 feet, the end /B 12 feet, the length of 
e piece 20 yards ; the figures in the middle of it are 

> turnips, sown early, and well hoed« The manner of 
' hoeing must be, at first, near the plants, with a 

!e, and each time afterwards, a foot distance, till the 
be once well dug ; and, if weeds appear where it 

been so dug, hoe them out shallow with the hand- 
e. But, dig all the piece next the out-lines deep 
ery time, that it may be the finer for the roots to 
ter, when they are permitted to come thither. If the 
rnips be all bigger, as they stand nearer to the end 

> it is a proof that they all extend to the outside of 
piece, and the Turnip 20 will appear to draw nou- 

hment from six foot distance from its centre* But if 
Turnips 16, 17> 18, 19, 20, acquire no greater bulk 
n the Turnip -15, it will be clear that their roots ex- 
d no farther than those of the Turnip 15 does; 
hich is about four feet. By this method the distance 
" the extent of the roots of any plant may be disco- 
red. — ^There is also another way to find the length of 
t%y by making a long narrow trench, at the distance 
ou expect they will extend to, and fill it with salt ; if 
' e plant be killed by the salt, it is certain that some of 
e roots enter it. 

111. " What put me upon trying this method was an 
ibservation of two lands, or ridges (see Plate II. Fig. 
) drilled with Turnips in rows, a foot asunder, and very 
en in them ; the ground, at both ends and one side, 
hard and uhploughed. The Turnips, not being 
ed, were very poor, small and yellow, except the three 
tside rows b c dy which stood next to the land (or 
ge) E, which land, being ploughed and harrowed, at 
3 time the land A ought to have been hoed, gave a 
^wk flourishing colour to these three rows ; and the 
fSkxi^s in the row rf, which stood farthest off from the 
Jiew ploughed land E, received so much benefit from it 
*8 to grow twice as big as any of the more distant rows. 
^e row c, being a foot nearer to the new ploughed 
Ian became twice as large as those in d, but the row b 
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which was next to the hind E, grew much burger 
jPis a piece of hard whole ground^ of about two pei 
in lengthy and about two or three feet broad^ lying 
twixt those two lands which had not been ploughed 
year; it was remarkable that, during the length of 
mterjacent hard ground, the rows bed were as si 
and yellow as any in the land. The Tkimips in the 
d, about three foot distant from the land E, receivii 
double increase, proves they had as much nourishmf 
from the land E as from the land A, wherein they st 
which nourishment was brought by less than half 
number of roots of each of these Turfdps. In their o^ 
land they must have extended a yard all round, else 
could not have reached the land J5, wherein it is prol 
ble these few roots went more than another yard, 
give each turnip as much increase as all the roots 
done in their own land. Except that it wiiH herec 
appear that the new nourishment, taken at the extrc 
ties of the roots in the land E, might enable the ph 
to send out more new roots in their own land, and 
ceive something more from thence. The row c, bei] 
twice as big as the row cT, must be supposed to ext 
twice as far; and the row b four times as far, in pro] 
tion as it was of a bulk quadruple to the row dJ' 

112. Thus, then, it is clear that tillage amongst groi 
ing plants is a great thing. Not only is it of great 
nefit to the plants ; not only does it greatly augmeu 
the amount of the crop, and make it of the best qua^ 
lity ; but it prepares the ground for another crop. If 
summer fallow be good for the land, here is a sumi 
fallow ; if the ploughing between turnips prepare tl 
land for wheats the digging between cabbages and otheil 
crops will, of course, prepare the land for succeedin| 
crops. 

113. Watering plants, though so strongly recom* 
mended in English Gardening books, and so much itt 
practice, is a thing of very doubtful utility in any cas%i 
and, in most cases^ of positive injury. A country oftea 
endures present suffering from long drought; but, ff 
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all the gardens and all the fields could^ in such a 

be watered with a watering-pot, I much question 

lerit would be beneficial even to the crops of the 

reason itself. It is not, obserte, rain water that 

can, one time out of a thousand, water with. And, 

|4io«m^ plantSi the water must be prepared in clouds 

mists and dews. Observe this. Besides, when 

comes, the earth is prepared for it by that state of 

air which precedes rain, and which makes all things 

9, and slackens and loosens the earth, and disposes 

roots and leaves for the reception of the rain. To 

water^ therefore, upon plants, or upon the ground 

sre they are growing, or where seeds are sown, is 

ir of much use, and is generally mischievous ; for, 

air is dry; the sun comes immediately and bakes 

ground^ and vegetation is checked, ratner than ad- 

1, by the operation. The best protector against 

[uent drought is frequent digging; or, in the fields, 

yhvngy and always deep. Hence will arise a/ermefi- 

\wn and dew8. The ground will have moisture in it, 

spite of all drought, which the hard, unmoved ground, 

' not. But always dig or plough in dry toeather, and 

|e drier the weather, the deeper you ought to go, and 

|e jGner you ought to break the earth. When plants 

covered by lightSy or are in a house, or are covered 

[fh cloths in the night time, they may need watering, 

|d in such cases mitst have it given them by hand. 

[114. I shall conclude this Chapter with observing on 

it I deem a vulgar error, and an error too which 

letimes produces inconvenience. It is believed and 

ited that the ground grows tired, in time, of the same 

of plant; and that, if it be, year after year, cropped 

^th the same sort of plant, the produce will be small^ 

id the quality inferior to what it was at first. Mr. 

fLL has most satisfactorily proved, both by fact and 

ment, that this is not true. And I will add this 

that Mr. Missing, a barrister, living in the parish 

Titchfield, in Hampshire, and who was a most excel- 

it and kind neighbour of mine, has a border under a 
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south wall, on which he, and hta fati 
grown early peat, every year, for i 
years ; and if, at any time, they had 
were every one year of the four or i 
diem, they muat have been someth 
nary ; for, in those years, they were 
bearing, as any that I ever saw in E 

115. Before I entirely quitted the 
tion, there would be a few remarks t 
means of preventing the depredatio 
of which make their attacks on the 
roots, others on the tlem, others on 
8om», and others on the.^TB/ ; but, ; 
very particular on this subject in : 
defer it till I come to the Chapter oi 

116. Having now treated of t 
Fencing, and Xiaying-out of Garde 
and managing of Hot-beds and 
having given some directions as 1 
Cultivation in general, I next procet 
tlcal Lists of the several sorts of p 
of the proper treatment for each, un 
Vegetables and Herbs ; Fruits ; and 



Kilchen-ffarden Plants, arranged m 
with Directions relative to the Pn 
vation of each sort. 

117. The plants which are culUvi 
garden are either such as are for fo< 
purposes. The ibrmer are general! 
and the latter herbs; and then there 
medicinal herbs, which, altogether 
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We and inconsistency ; everything being vegetable 
grows out of the earthy from a blade of grass to an 
•tree. The best and most consistent way, therefore, 
to give the name of Kitchen-garden plants to all the 
gs grown in the kitchen-garden, except fruits, which 
have a distinct Chapter allotted to themselves, 
alphabetical order is also the best, because each 
icle is referred to with so much convenience. The 
der will please to bear in mind what has been said 
the foregoing Chapter with regard to propagation and 
tivation in general; that Chapter being written for 
express purpose of preventing the necessity of re- 
ting, under every particular article, directions for 
cting the sorts, for saving and preserving the seed, 
sowing, for transplanting, and for after cultivation, 
e rales there laid down are applicable to all kitchen- 
den plants ; some additional rules given in this Chap- 
r will apply to each plant respectively. After this 
ace, I begin the list of kitchen-garden plants in the 
anner before described. 

118. ARTICHOKE.— This plant is propagated either 
m seed or from offsets. If from the former, sow the 
€eed in rows a foot apart, in the month of March ; thin 
fthem to a foot apart as soon as they are an inch high ; 
|bep them cleanly weeded, and the ground moved, now 
^od then, during the summer; and, in the autumn, they 
irill be large enough to plant out where they are to stand 
and to bear. They are things that require a good del 
of room, and a very rich soU. Dang, which would be 
Diischievous in some cases, can do no harm here. The 
kround ought to be fresh dag in the month of October, 
^he plants taken up, and the points of the roots tipped 
with a sharp knife. They should be planted in clumps, 
at three feet apart in the row of clumps, and the rows 
tflhould be about five feet apart. Each clump should 
lave four good plants in it, and these should be well 
Ibtened in the ground, each plant standing at about 
4dne inches from the other. When winter comes on, if 
Wd frosts come, the clumps should be covered pretty 

B 
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thickly with litter, which, however shoald be taken- 
again as soon as the frost is out of the ground; but 

Slant which has been covered to be protected firom 
'ost should be uncovered, and the sun left to c< 
upon the ground where it stands, b^ore the thaw 
completely taken place. In the spring, the 
about the clumps should be moved up a ^little 
fork, and nicely broken in dry weather, in Marcii 
April. These plants will bear fruit the first yearj 
if properly managed, will continue to bear for a 
many years. When their roots reach stagnant waf 
or any soil which they do not like, the plants bwii^^ 
give out; but, otherwise, they will keep bearing fc 
great number of years. The next spring, that is to 
the second spring after being planted out, you will 
that they have sent out great numbers of side-shoots 
offsets ; you should, therefore, move the earth aws] 
little round the clump, and take off these offsets, wl 
would otherwise prevent the great bearing of the ph 
When you take off these offsets, you will find some v< 
stout, while others will be very weak ; and if you 
a new plantation, these offsets are as good plants as an] 
and if stout, they will bear the first year, but, and v< 
conveniently, they will come into bearing after the 
plants have done. The artichoke, although so robi 
a plant, is very sensible of the frost. Therefore, 
clump should have the earth drawn up pretty mm 
about it in the fall of the year, but in dry weather*^ 
possible, and, in very severe weather, some litter shoi ^ 
be laid on the top of each clump, being always taken^ 
as soon as the ftost is completely out of the grounl 
In the spring, the whole of the ground ought to 
carefully dug, and the earth leveUed down from tte 
sides of the clumps ; the offsets should now be taken of 
and the plants left to produce their crop. The rows 
plants being five feet apart, affords an opportunity 

Elanting other things between them; but this 
ardly be done to any great advantage except you be 1^ 
very great want of room ; for, what you gain in thill 
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you lose by the imperfect culture of the arti* 

They love cool ground^ though not stagnant 

at the bottom ; and perhaps the best situation for 

would be under the south side hedge of the outer 

m» One row of clumps along under that hedge^ 

at three feet from it^ would contain fifty clumps^ 

ich would^ if well cultivated^ produce enough for any 

y in the world. The artichoke is a large, rude and 

thing, and, thus situated, it would not intercept the 

w of prettier crops. If part of that shady hedge 

wanted for other things, you might have two row» 

artichokes, extending half the length of the row be- 

mentioned. Those who are very fond of artichokes 

ht have some few clumps in an earlier spot ; and^ 

ve them late in the year, the latest should be cut 

with stems as long as possible, and these stems 

k into moist earth or sand in a cool shed or in a 

; preserved in which manner many people have 

to eat in January. There are two sorts of this. 

nt, the difference of which consists, I believe, solely 

the fruit, or rather of the flower ; for, after all, the 

is the fruit. One of these softs bears a conical 

I, the other a head which is round. The latter is 

ger than the former, but I never heard that there was 

difference in the quality. If you wish to save the 

of this plant, you ought to let some of the earliest 

ds remain uncut, they will flower like a thistle in the 

mer, and the seed, very much like that of the sun- 

er, will be ripe in the fall. Gather it when perfectly 

, rub it out of the husk, and put it by in a very dry 

, where it will keep good for three years at the 

t 

i 119. ASPARAGUS.— This plant is raised from seed 
^oly. It is contained in small berries which are first 
jpeen and then red, each of which contains two or three. 
|Wack seeds which are ripe in the month of October 
Ike seed should be then gathered, made perfectly dry ; 
Iftc pods kept whole and hung up in a dry place for 
ittej when wanted to be sown, it should be rubbed 

E 2 
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out of the pod. Out of the pod the seed will k( 
four or five years ; but if in the pod and kept dry/ 
would probably keep twenty. To have asparagus 
there are two ways of going to work : first : sowing 
seeds in the bed at once; and, second, raising 
plants elsewhere, and transplanting them into b( 
The beds ought to be four feet wide, and not more, b< 
cause you ought to be able to cut the asparagus widioi 
going upon the beds. If the ground where the beds aij 
to be have a dry bottom to a great depth, the beds 
stand pretty nearly upon a level with the common eai 
of the garden ; but, if the bottom be wet, the paths " 
tween the beds ought to be deep ; they ought to sei 
as trenches ; for asparagus does not like to have S 
roots sopping in wet; and yet it likes rich and rathj 
moist ground. It is understood that the whole of 
garden has been trenched to the depth of three fe 
nine inches, to which depth, however, the root of 
asparagus will not^ be very long in going ; for, if 
culture be good, and the bottom free from stagni 
water, a plantation will last a good long life-time, 
more. The ground being manured well, well dti| 
and made very fine, lay out your beds in March, in 
weather; or, indeed, in good ground, any time in Api 
may do very well. Suppose four beds to be wantej 
each of them as long as the width of one of the plats 
the garden. Lay out the four beds at the west end, f<| 
instance, of plat g / and the beds will, of course, 
from north to south : each bed is to be four feet wi( 
and each alley between the beds two feet, or two fe 
and a half, wide. As you mark out your beds, drij 
down, at each corner, a pin of some durable wood, aboj 
the sizQ of your wrist (if it be a stout one), and goii 
down into the ground a foot and a half at least, leavii 
six inches to be above ground ; these pins being alwaj 
ready to apply the line to, will prevent the beds froj 
ever getting out of their proper shape. Having laid oj 
the beds, make three lines along each, placing the fii 
line at six inches from the outside of the bed. Tl 
lines are to be a foot apart, and that will leave six inchi 
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m the oatside line to the outside of the bed ; sow the 

along tliese lines, press it well down into the 

ound, and cover it lightly. The plants will be up in 

une ; and, as soon as they are fairly up, thin them to 

£oot apart, and keep them very clean and nicely hoed 

' the summer. They will, in the autumn, have stalks 

haulm about a foot high, which will turn yellow in 

month of November. When it does so cut it off, 

d cover the bed an inch or two deep with a mixture 

f wood-ashes or other compost. Thus the beds will 

all the winter. In the spring, March, or early in 

il, move the tops of the beds with a/or^, and care- 

y pick out all weeds that make their appearance ; 

d then throw upon the beds earth about two inches 

p from the alleys, making that earth very fine, and 

eeping the edges of the alleys very smooth and straight. 

" e plants will now send out several shoots from each 

rown, and, if kept clean during the summer, the haulm 

*dll attain the height of three feet. This year the plants 

will bear some seed ; but no notice is to be taken of 

that; and, in the month of November, when the haulm 

becomes yellow, you cut it off again close to the ground, 

and lay on good, well-prepared compost, partly consist- 

ipg of rotten dung, to the depth of two inches or a 

fittle more. In the spring, in March, throw upon the 

.beds three inches deep of earth out of the alleys. Break 

'k very fine, and attend .to keeping the sides of the bed 

very smooth and erect. This is the third year after 

•owing ; and if the ground be good in its nature, and if 

^ these instructions be duly attended to, there muU be 

«)me heads of asparagus fit to cut. The four beds will 

I contain 588 stools or crowns; and if you were only to 

I cut four heaHs of asparagus from each crown, you would 

! have above twenty hundred bundles of asparagus, a 

I hundred in each bundle. However, unless the crowns 

^ very strong, it would be best to wait another year ; 

I Mid then, without cutting any but what would be very 

! &e> you would have more than any family of reason- 

I 8ble size would want to consume. In the fall of this 

third year, cut down the haulm as before; put on 
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manure again as before ; and^ in the nex;^ spring, 
another two and a half inches of earth out of the all< 
and put on the beds, as before. The alleys will now 
deep enough, and you need never throw any more ei 
upon the beds, except the shovellings up of what 
ftdlen into them from the beds by washing or cruml 
ling; and this ought to be done every spring, in More] 
Every fall, the haulm ought to be cut off; and soi 
little matter of manure, rather of a littery sort, s( 
tered on ; and this ot^ht to be forked up every spriii] 
previous to the shovelling up of the alleys. One v( 
great fault, in the management of asparagus beds, is 
suffer the seed to drop and to remain on the be< 
This seed will grow and become plants ; and, in a si 
time you have the bed all in confusion, young 01 
growing at the top, and old ones growing underneal 
Therefore, the haulm ought to be cut off before the se 
drops ; and if it shotdd by accident drop in the cutting 
of the haulm, the seed ought to be swept carefully upfl 
with a broom and carried away. It is the practice <#^ 
many persons, and of most persons, to sow lettucesf 
onions, and radishes, upon asparagus beds, which ar^ 
taken off before the haulm of the asparagus riaen^ 
to any considerable height, but this is a very bad| 
practice: these plants rob the asparagas, they prevent^ 
its due cultivation; and, in short, the injury to yott 
as a gardener is much greater than its good. la^ 
the cutting of asparagus, great care must be takeiif 
to use a proper instrument, and to make the cut in? 
a proper manner. The instrument is a knife macto* 
with teeth, like a saw, which ought to be put dowtf 
close by the side of the shoot which you are going W 
cut off, and then you separate the shoot from the crowa 
by a push almost perpendicular; for otherwise, yoit 
might destroy three or four shoots in the cutting off of 
one. Those shoots which you do not cut off for the 
purpose of eating are left to go on to become haulm^ 
and these are cut down annually at the time and in the 
manner described. Such is the manner of raising aspa* 
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;Sigiis from seed. The manner of raising from plants is 
lildst you. sow the asparagus in March or Aprils in the 
same manner as described for the beds, in some other 
, spot; and, when the plants come up, you diin them 
efH^fiilly to the distance of about three inches apart^^ 
[ luieping them very olean all the summer. In October^ 
mt in March the next year, you make your beds as be« 
; fere ; and^ instead of sowing seed in the three rows upon, 
each bed, as before directed, plant these plants at a foot 
apart in these rows, placing their crowns about half an 
iaeh below the top of the ground, and then covering 
Ibe beds over an inch or two deep with good compost^ 
«r fine manure of some sort or other, having amongst 
r k some aalt, not too much, or a pretty good portion of 
wood-ashes. You then proceed with these beds, au- 
tumn and springs precisely in the same way as with the 
beds of sown asparagus.; and you may, perhaps, have 
lihem fit to cut a year earlier; and, if great care be 
takenVthat will certainly be the case. The asparagus is 
so excellent a plant; it is so good, and is so great a fsk^ 
voorite, that it. is tone of the few garden plants that is 
! worth the trouble and expense of a hot-bed, and parti* 
; cnWly as the troid)le which it gives is in an inverse 
i proportion to its value. To have asparagus in hot-beds^ 
which you may have if you will, from November until 
ibe time that it comes in the open ground, this is the 
method : make a bed according to the rules laid down 
in Chapter III. The bed ought to be strong or weak^ 
that is to say, high or low, according to the season of 
the year. In November, for instance> you want but 
little heat : in January and February a great deal : less 
m March, and scarcely any in April. To have the 
plants, make a bed, the rows on which should be seven 
inches apart, and the plants six inches apart in the row. 
Fill this bed with plants that have stood one year else- 
where in the manner before mentioned. Let them 
stand two years in this bed, and be managed there just 
in the same manner as if they were going to stand there 
ht ever. At the end of these two years, as soon as the 
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haulm turns yellow, the plants will be fit to take up 
put into hot-beds. When you have made your bed^j 
and the heat is sufficiently up, put good earth upon it] 
four inches deep or thereabouts. Then take up tfa'l 
plants, or, rather the crowns from their bed, and pla< 
them upon the earth in the hot-bed, as near together 
they can conveniently stand. Take care that the crown! 
are all of the same height in the hot-bed, and brinj 
them from the garden beds with their balls of earth 
them, and their roots as little torn as possible. WbeM 
you have the crowns all neatly and evenly arranged upotij 
the beds, fill all the interstices between them with &m 
earth, give the whole a gentle watering, and then cove 
the crowns over with fine earth six inches deep. If thi 
bed be a pretty strong one, and, if you give air judici- 
ously, and keep frosts efiectually out, you may cut 
paragus in twenty days from the time that you put th^ 
crowns into the bed ; but you must be watchful to gi^ 
as much air as the season will permit, otherwise the as*'] 
paragus will be spindling, will be of a pale colour, andl 
will have very little taste. It may so happen that, whejl 
you are ready to put your asparagus into the bed, the 
crowns may be locked up from you by frost. To be 
prepared for this, put, in due time, more litter, or straWy 
upon your stock of crowns than the frost can penetrate < 
through. If you wish to have but one hot-bed of as- 
paragus every year, your annual provision of crown*, 
will, of course, be accordingly. These crowns will give 
you, in the hot-bed, asparagus for a month or six weeks : 
and that, too, if you please, in January or February. 
When they have borne their crop, they are of no more 
use, and will of course be fiung away ; but they are worth 
ihe trouble, and I know of nothing more sure to be at- 
tended with success. If the weather should prove very 
severe while the crowns are in the bed, not only thick 
Coverings, but linings^ must be resorted to, and these 
you will find folly described under the head of Cucum- 
ber. As to the sorts of asparagus of which some peo- 
ple talk, I, for my part, could never discover any differ- 
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^nce ; some talk of red-topped and some of green-top- 
ped; but I am convinced that all the difference that 
j&ere is is to be traced to the soilj the climate^ and the 
ipultare. 

^ 120. BALM. — ^This is a herb purely medicinal. A 
^ery little of it is sufficient in any garden. It is propa- 
gated from seed^ or from offsets. When once planted^ 
the only care required is to see that it does not extend 
itself too widely. 

121. BASIL IS a very sweet annual pot-herb, being 
jot two sorts, the dwarf and the tall. It should be 

owed in very fine earth earlv in the spring, and trans- 

flanted into earth equally fine, with very great care. 

ut let me here speak of the place for herbs in general. 

Uiey should all be collected together in one spot, if 

possible. The best form is a long bed, with an alley on 

. each side of it, the bed too narrow to need trampling in 
order to reach the middle of it. The herbs should 

i^^^tand in rows made across this bed, the quantity ot 
each being in due proportion to the consumption of the 
family ; for it is a mark of great want of judgment to 
occupy great spaces of ground with things that can be 
of no possible use. We often see, in a gentleman^s 
garden, as much parsley growing as would be sufficient 
for the supply of a large country town ; and, as to mint, 
I have often seen it covering several rods of ground, 

i when the sensible original intention was that it should 
be confined within the space of a couple of square 
yards. Mint, however, forms an exception to what has 
just been said about collecting the herbs together in one 
place ; for its encroachments are such that it must be 
qaoished to some spot where those encroachments can 
occasionally be restricted by the operation of the spade. 

122. BEAN. — Bean is the name given to two plants 
having very little resemblance to each other in almost 
any respect. In the French language, they have two 
different names wholly dissimilar to each other. That 
9ort which w^e call our bean, and which is an upright 
plant, rising very high^ producing a very large seed, and 

B 3 
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is called garden-bean or horse-beany that specnes 
French caliySre; that species which we call kidney ^i 
(because the seed is exactly in the shape of a kidm 
or Prench'beanj because^ I suppose^ it came origin; 
ftoxa France, the French call haricot ; which latter nami 
has given rise to an application of it, very curious^ hxA 
quite congenial to the turn of mind and taste of tlu 
by whom it has been adopted. Thus, we see a dish 
stewed mutton made richer than its pwn means wo\ 
afford by all manner of ingredients, called a fmrtcot 
mutton ; whereas the French mean by a haricot of mi 
ton a dish full of haricots or beans, with a little moi 
of mutton stewed along with them* The English 
which is that we have now to speak of, has several Ta^ 
Tieties, the favourite among which is the broad beany 
Windsor bean. The long-pod is the next best, tfaoi 
there are several others of nearly the same form, si 
and quality. But there is one bean, which is called 
Mazagan^ which comes earlier than the rest, and whi< 
on that account, is justly esteemed by those who 
this sort of vegetable, which, I must confess, I do n< 
All this tribe of beans thrive best in moist and sti 
ground ; but, if we desire to have them early, we mi 
sow them early; and, near a wall, facing to the soQthj 
they may be sowed in November and even in October] 
and, if kept earthed up pretty nearly to their tops, ani 
in very sharp weather, covered from the frost, they 
stand the winter pretty well ; and will be a little earlii 
than those which are sowed in the latter end of Februai 
or beginning of March. Another way to have thes^ 
early beans is to sow a small patch, and to let thei 
'Come up within an inch of one another. Standing tbi 
upon a small piece of ground, they arceasily protecl 
in sharp weather; and are ready to be removed, b;^ 
4)ransplanting in the first mild weather in March; but 
even then they should go into the warmest part of 
garden. Another sowing, even of these, should 

Slace in the latter end of February, or very early 
f arch ; which is the time also for sowing the Windsoi 
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.ti, the long-pod^ and all the other varieties. Of the 
V^indsor bean and the long-pod another sowing should 
take place in Aprils and in every month until July ; that 
bt lo say, if the family like them. The sowings ought 
Id be of small extent, however, for the crop is large, 
t&d the plant, when it has shed its blossoms, is no great 
Ibaaty, though exceeding almost all others in the sweet- 
^iiess of its flower. Mice are great enemies of beans, 
Or more properly speaking, they love them too much, as 
the cannibal said of his fellow creatures. This love, 
Jiowever, sometimes proves extremely inconvenient to 
'flie bean-planter; and, therefore, these gentry must be 
J^t down, which they easily are, however, by brick- 
'toapsj which gardeners know very well how to set. The 
s^pth at which the larger beans are sowed is about three 
in^es, and the smaller ones about two inches and a 
half; but, in every case, all the earth drawn out of the 
drill should be put in again upon the beans, and trodden 
down upon them with the whole weight of the body Of 
a stout man; for the more closely they are pressed into 
ihe ground, and the ground is pressed upon them, the 
more certainly and the more vigorously will ihey grow ; 
sni the more difficult, too, will it be for the mice to dis- 
place them. 

lfJ3. BEAN (KIDNEY), whidi the French caU 
Haricot. — ^The varieties here are perfectly endless ; 
kit there are two distinct descriptions of the kidney- 
bean, dwarfs, and climbers. The mode, however, of 
^pagating and cultivating is the same in both cases, 
except that the dwarfs require smaller distances than the 
*diinbers, and that the latter are grown with the assist* 
tt&oe of poles^ which the former are not. This is a 
{dant, very different, indeed, in its nature, from thefdvej 
or English bean : it is a native of a warm climate ; very 
sensible of frost, Mid only one degree more hardy than 
tile cucumber, and not at all more hardy than the squash* 
Siie very slightest frost checks the growth of the plant 
Bud changes the colour of the leaves; and the leaves are 
absolutely scorched up by frosts not sufficient to pro- 
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dace ice any thicker than gauze ; so that we have here 
summer plants to all intents and purposes ; a plant tht 
must be cultivated under cover of some sort ezcej^ 
times when there is a complete absence of frost, 
general time for sowing kidney-beans, in ground quit 
open, when there is no shelter of any sort, and wbei 
covering is wholly impracticable, is the^r^^ of May. 
beg the reader to bear this in mind ; I have tried th^ 
thing often enough ; nine times out of ten earlier sowin| 
does no good ; and even sowing at this time has 
quently been found too early. I have had my kidneyj 
beans all cut off in the month of June ; and, therefon 
if crop be the object, the first week in May is quite earl] 
enough, especially for the climbers. But, people wL 
to have some small portion, at any rate, of so capital 
TCgetable as early as they possibly can. Those wh4 
have the means, have them all the winter in hot-houses: 
but a hot-bed or hot-beds are insufficient for such a puri 
pose. In our case, therefore, we must be content wii 
the south face of a wall, which, if made proper use of foi 
this purpose, will produce beans from twelve to tweni 
days earlier than they can be had in perfectly opevij 
^ound. A single row put in, two inches deep, close ttf 
the wall, the beans at about three inches apart in theT 
row, about the tenth of April, and earthed up to thoT 
seed leaf as soon as they are above ground, and kepf 
carefully screened from frost every night by the leaning 
of a board or some other thing against the wall ; a singly 
row of these beans, being also of the earliest sort, will/ 
in the south of England, produce beans fit to gather in 
the last week of June ; while the same sort of bean» 
sowed in the open ground, at the same time, will either 
rot in the ground and never come up; or will, after 
coming up, be so injured by the weather as to be over- 
taken by beans sowed early in May, and will, after all»' , 
jxot produce a crop half so abundant. A good general • 
time for sowing the first dwarf beans for a crop is thQ- 
first of May ; to have a constant supply, you shoul<(j 
sow on the first of every month, August inclusive. The"^ 
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ibing beans should be sowed about the 10th of May. 

e culture of beans is a very easy matter. For the 

' sorts, you make drills two &et apart and two 

es deep^ lay the beans along at three inches asunder, 

the earth over them and tread it down hard. As 

n as they are up, which is very quickly, draw the 

irth from both sides (but not when it is wet) close up 

to the stems, quite as high as the bottom of the stem of 

jBie seed leaf, and then give all the ground a good deep 

*7eing. The dwarf beans want nothing more than this : 

ey push on at a great rate ; they begin to show their 

ossoms in ten days, and, if the frosts keep away, you 

ve beans in a very short time. Even wnile they are 

dducing, you can, if you please, dig along the centre 

the intervals, and there have another crop of beans ; 

5 if you like better, savoys, broccoli, or other things for 

&e autumn or the winter. The beans are soon taken 

oSf and your ground is ready for any succeeding crop. 

M to the climbers, they are sowed and cultivated in the 

[same manner ; and they will, if you please, creep about 

upon the ground : but that is not the best way. They 

^ould be planted in a double row, same depth as the 

,dwarf beans, and the two rows about six inches apart. 

Tben there should be an interval between each two 

jiouble rows of five or six feet ; they should be earthed 

^ in the same manner as described for the dwarf beans, 

Viiy as soon as earthed up, the poles should be put to 

ftem* The poles ought to be about eight feet long, and 

.ftere ought to be two rows of poles to every double row 

^beans, not placed uprightly, but diagonally; and placed 

9a the internal side of the beans. The poles on one 

ade of the double row ought to point one way, and 

! fliose on the other side the other way, forming together 

j * sort of rough trellis work. Beans will go on climbing 

I and hearing till they get to the top. There are two very 

' tfstinct varieties of these climbers. One has a white 

Wed, and has the perfect kidney shape ; the pod is very 

hn ^^^ perfectly smooth. This is called the Dutch 

'"^duner, and is very highly esteemed. The other variety 
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has a seed not so flat> of a black and red colour; it 
a short pod^ compared with the other^ and that pod 
roughs instead of being smooth, and the blossom is rei 
instead of being white, as in the case of the Datch 
ner. But there is a white sort of this bean also, lii 
the red-blossomed bean in all other respects, but havi 
a white seed and a white blossom. These are call 
nmgh runners, because the pod differs from that of ot! 
kidney-beans in being rough instead of smooth. Th 
are most admirable plants : they bear prodigiously ; tin 
product is, perhaps, the most delicate of all ; and^ frt 
the latter end of July, until the actual coming of tl 
firosts, they continue to blow and to bear without 
kast relaxation, let the weather be as hot or as dry- 
it may. The Dutch runner is not a very great bei 
and it gives out in a comparatively short space of ti 
it will, too, have good cultivation and favourable as 
whereas the rough runners will grow in the shade, 
cUmb up hedges and trees, will suffer their stems to 
smoth^ed with weeds, and will continue to omami 
whatever they cling to, and to produce in abundance 
the same time. But there is one precaution applicable 
to all sorts of kidney^beans, which must be by no meaafi 
neglected ; and that is, to take care that no pods be 
upon the plant, to contain beans approaching to a s 
of maturity ; for, the moment there are such pods,-the^ 
draw away all the strength of the plant to themselveif^ 
and it would produce no more pods fit for use. It' Wj 
the same with the cucumber ; suffer one cucumber ta 
become large and yellow, and to begin to ripen its see^ 
and not another young cucumber Mrill come upon the 
same plant. As to the sorts, or varieties, of dv^aif 
beans, the yellow dwarf that I have imported from 
America, I have found to be the earliest by several da % 
and also the greatest bearer. '^There is the black dws ^ 
which is deemed early also. The speckled dwarf i^ a 
great bearer, but not so early. The best way^ probab fj 
is to sow one row of each on the same day ; and thou h 
the difference in the time of coming in may not le 
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iBQtich, it may be something, and nothing ought to be 
neglected in the case of a vegetable so universally and 
80 justly esteemed. It is curious that the Americans 
should follow the example of the French with regard to 
ifae use of the produce of the kidney-beau. They eat 
;ttem^ as we do, in the pod ; or, rather, they eat the pod, 
^vre do; but they cA them more frequently in the bean 
itself, and that at two different stages, £rst, when it has 
got its full size in the pod, and when, to me, it appears 
a very nasty thing ; and second, they eat them as a win^ 
ter vegetable ; they soak them and boil them. The 
French do the same, and I can by no means discover 
ftat this was ever the practice in England. The seed 
jot the kidney-bean may always be saved in England with 
If^eat facility, if we would but take the proper means ; 
pmt is to say, forbear from eating the earliest pods, 
i We ought always to set apart a row, or a piece of a row^ 
1^ seed, and resolve never to touch it till the seed be 
itipe. Iliis is hardly ever done : we keep eating on : 
aboTe all things, we take the first : those that we save 
for seed are such as have had the good fortune to escape 
us, 80 that our seed of this important plant is generally 
▼ery bad ; it is but half ripe, and a great deal of it rots 
as soon as it is put into the ground. If the seed of this 
plant be well ripened, it will keep good, if kept in the 
pody for several years ; but if taken out of the pod, it 
cannot be relied on after the first year. It is always the 
best way to keep it in the pod until it be sown, if that 
}>e practicable. It continues to be nourished there, and 
t»ture hafi^ excluded it completely from the air. 

124. BEET. — Some people enumerate several varie- 
ties of the beet, and those of different colours. There 
are but two cultivated in our gardens, and the great 
«ign of their perfection is their deep blood colour, a defi* 
dency in which respect is regarded as an imperfection. 
One of these is tap-rooted, like a carrot, and the other 
pretty nearly as much a bulb as the common garden 
turnip. The seed of the beet is a Utde, round, rough 
pod, thick and hard, and containing within it sometimes 
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two^ and sometimes threes black seeds. The pod 
sowed, for it is impossible to get the seed out of it 
to separate one from tlie other. To have fine beetsj 
ground should be dug very deeply and made very fii 
There ought to be no clods in it, especially for the 
rooted beet; for clods turn aside the tap-root and sp( 
the shape of the beet. No fresh tlung, by any meand 
for that causes side shoots to go out in search of it, 
diereby makes the root forked instead of straight; 
as in the case of carrots, a forked root is never con^ 
dered to be a good one. The ground being well 
deeply dug and broken, drills should be nicely mi 
about two feet apart, and the seed laid along at 
depth of about an inch and a half, and at about a coa{ 
of inches from each other. The earth that came out 
the drill should be put back upon the seed, and shot 
be pressed down upon it very hard, with the head 
the rake, the foot of man being too rude for this pi 
pose. When the plants come up, they should be thinni 
to about nine inches apart in the row: the ground shor 
be nicely flat-hoed and kept clean during the suinmc 
in October the roots should be taken up, the leaves ( 
off^ within a quarter of an inch of the crown, the rooj 
put to dry in the sun for a week or more, and then pf 
away in some dry place, or packed in sand like carrot 
for winter use. Beets may be transplanted, and wSi 
in that way, get to a very good size, but they are apt (| 
be forked. They should remain in the seed-bed q 
about the size of a radish, such as we eat at the tabl^ 
and be put in immediately in very fine earth, and th( 
will do very well, though they will not be so smooth ' 
those that are left to stand where they are sowed. 

125. BROCCOLI.— TTiere are two distinct specie 
or kinds of the broccoli; the purple, and the whiU 
There are, besides, a sort that is of a bnmstone colovif\ 
and another that is greenish ; but these only come froDl 
a mixture of the other two- sorts; One of which i^ 
white, or, rather, cream colour, not so white as a cauU-^ 
flower; and the other is of a bright purple colour. 
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occoli is eaten from about the beginning of Novem- 
ir, to about the middle of April. The purple sort 
lines earliest ; and the white is not generally in much 
'iifection until about \he middle of February. There 
a purple sort which is called Cape broccoli, which 
aes earlier, I believe, than any of the other purple. 
Is being a purple too. Gardeners talk of early broc- 
£ seed, and of late ; and doubtless, by dint of great 
ire in saving seed from the earliest heads, the habit 
early produce in the plants may be produced ; but, 
Bile I do not think there is much in this, it ought to 
attended to when people go to purchase seed. The 
e for sowing the purple broccoli is about the begin- 
g of April, if you wish to have it in the autumn and 
the beginning of winter; and, if you wish to have it 
h the spring, the beginning of May is a proper time to 
^. Something, however, depends upon the goodness, 
Well as the earliness, of the ground; for, in good 
pound, especially if it be in a warm situation, you may 
pnture to sow either earlier or later than the times 
htxt mentioned. The first week in May is quite time 
Enough to sow the white broccoli ; for, if sowed earlier, 
It gets too much heat before the summer is over ; it 
l^egins to form a head or flower before the frost comes ; 
i^d, if the head be only closely approaching towards 
^tward appearance, sharp frost will destroy it : it will 
^t; and, as this sort of broccoli never sends out 
outs from the side, you lose the produce altogether, 
ow, as to the manner of sowing the seed, as to the 
Iteanner of treating the plants after they are up, as to the 
banner of transplanting them where they are to stand 
to produce, and as to the cultivation while they are 
going on towards a state of producing, these are all the 
same as directed in the case of Cabbage, under which 
Bead I shall give full and minute instructions relative to 
^ these operations. But there is this difference be- 
iWeen the cabbage and the broccoli, that the latter 
being a much larger plant than any of the garden cab- 
bies, must have a greater space to grow in. The rows 
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ought to be three feet apart, and the plants at two 
a half feet apart, in the rows. The broccoli plants h 
long stems ; and, therefore, the earth 3hould be, at 
ferent times, daring their growth, drawn up to thenvl 
^only for the purpose of keeping them upright, but 
ihe purpose of nourishment also ; for roots will st 
out of the sides of the stem and oommunicate: 
vigour to the plants* The same ought to be done> 
d^, in the case of cabbages; but with more carej| 
the casfe* of the broccoli. 

126. BRUSSELS SPROUTS.--The plant that 
generally had this name given to it in JBngland is a 
quite different from the real Brussels sprouts, 
plant rises up with a very long stemj which hasi 
spreading open head at the top, but which sends ot 
from its sides great numbers of little cabbages, rot 
*9Xkd solid, eadb being of the bulk of a large walw 
HiA each being a perfect cabbage-head in itself, 
little cabbage comes out just above the leaf wl 
starts from the main stem, and it is in &ct lodged in 
^Meket of that leaf; and, as the leaves are numerc 

ifaefe we frequently from thirty to fifty cabbages comid 
}: out of each stem. The large leaves are broken down ' 
,^the month of August in order to give the litde cabl 
^^room to grow; and in November these begin to be^ 
^^l^rfection, and continue to be an excellent vegetable 
tne winter. The time of sowing the seed is the foi 
part of April. The treatment of the plants, 
planted out, the same as that of the cabbage ; and 
distances at which the plants ought to stand the si 
, as those mentioned for the broccoli, these being also 
thin^, and requiring much room: Much care is'uecei 
sai^ m the saving of the seed of this plant, which,, as^ 
^KaW obiserved before, has an open spreading crown 
ttio to^. If you mean to save seed, you must cut off 
ci6vmy and let tiie seed-stems and flowers come out n( 
where but from the little cabbages themselves. It 
most likely, owing to negligence in this respect that 
hardly ever see such a thing as real Brussels sprouts 
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Pfeigland ; and it is said that it is pretty nearly tfae same 
la ISrance, the proper care being taken nowhere, appa^ 
lently^ bat in the neighbourhood of Brussels. 

12?. BURNET is a very well-known grass, or cattle- 
|hnt. Some persons use it in salads, for what reason 
iflmow not, except that, when cut or bruised^ it smells 

Sb encumber : its taste is certainly most disagreeable : 
^ appears to me to be of no use in a good garden : it is 
renmal, and, if curiosity should induce any one to 
ve it in a garden, it can be propagated eitii&t irom 
l,or from a parting of the roots, and one squar^feot 
ground will be certainly enough to let it have. 
128. CABBAGE.— Very diflferent, indeed, is tiiis 
*iete from the last; for, here we have a plant, univer- 
y used, growing easily in almost every sort of soil, 
d forming part of the table supply, in one shape or 
ither, from the first day in January to the last day of-- 
eeember. Under this head, therefore, I shall be ve^" 
inate in my instructions, more especially as the in- 
ructions under this head have been and will be so fre- 
^ently referred to. First, of the manner of aowmgy*^ 
will speak of the seed, and of the sorts and ^f the 
«ason for sowing by and by ; but let me first speiJs of 
the manner of sowing. This manner I have already- '■ 
iwcribed in great part of the fourth Chapter, where I ^ 
Ppeak of the drawing of drills across a seed-bed. Make.^ 
i seed-bed of the e:^nt that you want, and make the 
h very fine : then mark it out in little drills. Drop 
seed thinly along these drills, put the earth back 
B the seed, and press it down very tightly upon 
When the seed comes up, which will be very 
Soddy, thin the plants to an inch apart, or perhaps a- 
fitflc more; and do not delay this work by any means j- 
fer^ small as the roots are, the plants injure one anottiiJr* 
tf they stand crowded for even a short space of time* 
thile in the seed-leaf. At the same time that you thin 
^ plants, hoe the ground all over very nicely with a 
•ttau hoe, and particularly near the plants. When the 
:Pl*nts have got four or six rough leaves, they will toiich 
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one another^ and ought to be removed from the se< 
bed. They are too small as yet to be transferred to 
spot i«?here they are to come to perfection ; but tl 
ought now to be removed for the purposes presently 
be mentioned. Prepare for the purpose a bed tl 
feet wide^ and as lon^ as the number of your plants ] 
require. Take up the plants with a trowel or a sti< 
or something that will heave up the earthy and previ 
the breaking of the roots too much as they come outj 
the ground. Then, with a little sharp-pointed sticky 
plant them in this new bed at the distance of three 
four inches apart every way. This is called prickk 
out. If you have more plants than you want, you thi 
away the small ones ; if you want all the plants 
you have got, it is advisable to divide the lot into lai 
and small, keeping each class by itself, in the work 
pricking out; so that when you come to transplant 
the crop, your plants will be all nearly of the sai 
size: that is to say, the large will not be mi 
with the small; and there is this further conveniei 
that the large ones may make one plantation ai 
the small ones another. This work should be d< 
if possible, in dry weather, and in ground which 
just been dug. In a very short time, these plai 
will be big enough to go into their final plantatioi 
they will come up with stout and straight stei 
without any tap-root, and so well furnished with fibi 
as to make them scarcely feel the effect of transplant 
ing ; whereas, if you were to suffer them to stand in 
seed-bed until large enough to be transplanted, th( 
would come up with a long and naked tap-root, ungJ^ 
nished with fibres, and would be much slower in the' 
progress towards perfection, and would, in the en< 
never attain the size that they will attain by thea 
means. The next operation is to put the plants out ' 
a situation where they are to produce their crop. Tl 
are to stand in rows, of course ; and I will speak of dh 
tances by and by when I come to speak of the differei 
sorts of cabbages. At present I .am to speak only 
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Qol to be used is that whicli 
hich is the upper part of the 
il. The eye of the spade is 
From the bottom of the eye 
Quid be about nine inches in 

not be tapering; but nearly 
way down, to within an inch 
ere it must be tapered oflf to 
M cut away all rounds to the 
ron be put round in its stead, 
)ol. The iron becomes bright, 
lere to it, as it does to wood, 
nd, and the stick in the other, 
root that it is to receive. Put 
ay as that the earth, when 
ie\ with the butt-ends of the 
the plant. Let the plant be 
than this ; for care must be 
Its 80 low as for the earth to 
! heart of the plant, nor even 
tom leaves. The stem of a 

the cabbage kind, send out 
them that are put beneath the 
t is good, therefore, to plant 
ut injury to the leaves. The 
faatenir^ of the plant in the 
^ter than repeat here, what I 
lesidence. Paragraphs 83 and 
leeper than the length of the 
Id not be bent at the point, 
len, while one hand holds the 
e bole, the other hand applies 
earth on one side of the hole, 
ich a way as to form a shara 
Then, pushing the stick 
a little deeper than the point 
it a little twUt, it presses the 
or bottom of the root." And 
plant is sure to grow. The 
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general and almost universal fi&ult is that the plant 
when he has put the root into the hole, draws the ei 
up against the upper part of the root, and, if he pi 
pretty well there, he thinks that the planting is 
done. But it is Uie point of the root against which 
earth ought to be pressed, for there the fibres are ; ai 
if they do not touch the earth closely^ the plant will n( 
thrive. To know whether you have fastened the pi 
well in the ground, take the tip of one of the leaves 
the plant between your finger and thumb. * Give 
pull. If the plant resist the pull, so far as for the 
of leaf to come away, the plant is properly fastened 
the ground; but if the puU bring up the phint, tl 
you may be sure that the planting is not well doi 
The point of the stick ought to twist and press 
earth up close to ih^ point of the root; so that there 
iio hollow there. Pressing the earth up against 
$tpm of the plant is of little use* As to distances^ thi 
must be proportioned to the size which the cabi 
usually come to ; and the sise (difference in soil asi^ 
varies with the sort. However, for the very smi 
sorts, such as the early dwarf and ewrly sea-greethi 
foot apart in all directions is enough ; for there is 
occasion to waste garden ground ; and you do not 
such things to stand long, and the plants are in plent 
as to number. The next size is the early Yorky whir 
''•lay have sixteen inches every way. The «y< 
loaf may have twenty inches. The Battersea and Si 
two feet and a half. The large sorts, as the drum-hei 
and others, three feet at least. — Now, with regard 
tillage, keep the ground clear of weeds. But, whet' 
there be weeds' or not;, toe between the plants in t( 
days after they are planted. You cannot dighttvi 
tiie plants which stand at the smallest distances ; hi 
jroa may, , and ought to dig once, if not twice, duriuj 
their grpwtih, bej^w^n all the rest. To prevent a saii 
den check by Ijgr^fJcing all the roots at once, in hf' 
weather, dig every other interval, leave tibe rest, and ' 
them a week later. All the larger sorts of cabbi 
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IJiould, about the time that thdr heads are beginning 

pS fonn^ be earthed up ; that is^ have the earUi from 

jAs surface drawn up against the stem ; and the taller 

ibe j^ntB are, the more necessary this is, and the higher 

idiould the earth be drawn. After the earth has been 

drawn np from the surfiioe, dt^, or hoe deepy the 

of the ground. — Thus the crop will be brought to 

ction. — As to 8ort8^ the earliest is the early dwarf; 

next is the early sea-green; then comes the early 

fbri. Perhaps any one of them may do ; but the first 

^ bead ten days sooner than the last. The greatest 

iUng belonging to cabbages is to have heads, leaved and 

te, to cut early in the spring; and these you cannot 

(?e unless you sow the seed in the last week of July er 

t week of August ; and unless that seed be of the 

ly sort and true. The manner of sowing seed and of 

iddng ou(t has already been described. The plants 

d be put out into rows of two feet apart, and about 

a inches apart in the row ; and this work should be 

ne about the latter end of October. If, however, the 

BCason have broii^ht the plants very forward, they may 

go out a little before ; but, if the weather prove very 

iaiid,it is a very good way to dig them up and plant 

them again immediately, each in its own place, about 

Ae middle of November ; for, if they get too forward, 

ftey will be either greatly injured by a sharp winter, or 

will, by a mild winter, be made to run up to seed in the' 

spring, instead of having heads ; but, if the seed have 

feen well saved, there is very little danger of their run* 

long; perhaps not a hundred on an acre. It is the 

i&e&od of saving the seed that is the all-in*all in this 

<iMe. There are some who save the seed of cabbages 

that have run. This is a marvellously easy and lazy 

^y, and will give you seed a twelvemonth sooner than 

you can have it by taking the trouble to select and put 

^t tlie stumps of the best cabbagei;, and taking care of 

^em during the ensuing winter. I have known seed 

^us saved to degenerate so much as to give whole acres 

^th scarcely a plant that has not run off to seed in the )y^ 
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spring, instead of producing loaved heads ! Never 

seed of any of this tribe from plants that have 

for it is pretty sure to lead to rubbish and disappc^ 

ment. Where it can be done conveniently, it is ' 

to save a considerable quantity of cabbage-seed at: 

time ; even some hundreds of stumps, as it is then 

liable to be spoiled by the blossoming of other ph 

of the cabbage kind. In general, in the south of Ei 

land, these cabbages, if properly treated, and of a 

early sort, will have good white loaves early in A[ 

or, at latest, by the middle of April. These are 

ceeded by others sowed early in the spring-; esp( 

by the sugar-loaf, which, if sowed in the spring, 

produce fine heads in the months of July, August^ 

September, and some sowed a little later will carry 

through to the month of November. Early Ya 

sowed in June will follow these. For winter use tl 

really needs nothing but the savoy, and the dwarf gt 

is the best of that kind. When true to its kind, ' 

very much curled, and of a very deep green. It sh( 

be sowed about the middle of April, pricked out in 

manner before described, but at larger distances, be( 

it is a larger plant, and because it ought to acq\ 

good size of stem before it goes out into the ground, 

time for final planting being in the hot month of Ji 

and the distances being more extensive than those 

the smaller cabbages. Some savoys, sowed about 

month after the main crop, and planted out six w( 

later than the main crop, will give you greens in 

winter, far preferable to any cale. Early cabbages 

sowed and put out about the same time, and planted. 

rows very close to each other, afford greens all the 

ter long. By November, the green savoys, first plant 

out, will have large and close' heads. The drum-hes 

and other large cabbages, are wholly unfit for a gard( 

The red cabbage is raised and cultivated in the sar 

manner as the early cabbages. It is put out in the 

of the year : but it is large, and must have the sai 

distances as broccoli. They form their heads in 
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tarly part of the summer, and are hard, and fit for 
pickling, towards the end of it. There remains now to 
speak of the manner of saving cabbage-seed, which 
is a matter of great importance, because the trueness of 
; the seed is a circumstance on which depends the eartin 
tiKss and goodness of the plant. The cabbage is a 
ttennial. When it makes its loaf in the summer, you 
;tat the loaf off in a sloping cut. The plant will then 
•wout side-shoots; but, in a month after cutting 
e head, the stump should be taken up and laid by the 
eels, which will check the growing of the sprouts. In 
month of November these stumps should be put 
t into rows where they are to stand for seed. There 
ould be two rows, about eight inches from each other^ 
e stumps in one row being opposite the intervals of 
e other row ; and then there should be an interval of 
ve feet between the rows, in order to give you a clear 
sage for putting stakes and rods to hold up the seed- 
ncbes ; and, also, for the purpose of going freely 
to the plantation to keep off the birds, many of which 
e great purloiners of cabbage-seed. When the seed- 
pods begin to turn brown, cut the stems off close to 
'the ground, and place them upon a cloth in the sun* 
When perfectly dry, thrash out the seed ; put it by, and 
ep it in a dry place. The ground where the seed is 
wn should be kept perfectly clean. The stems of 
le plants should be hilled up in the same manner as 
ted for a crop of cabbages ; and the whole of the 
und in the intervals should be dug in the month of 
arch, an operation that will add greatly to the crop of 
ed. For a garden, two or three plants are sufficient ; 
t great care should be taken that they stand not near 
anything of the cabbage or broccoli or cauliflower 
Idnd that is in bloom at the same time. 
129. CALABASH. — ^This is a species of crooked 
uash, good for nothing as food, but is a very curious 
ing, having a large and long shelly small in one part 
d big in the other, and, when the big part is scooped 
becomes a ladle with a long handle to it. A thing 
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very well worth growing for the curiosity^ and grown in 
exactly the same manner as the squash. 

130. GALE or KALE.— By some caUed BerecdU. 
This is a species of cabbage which is used in winter only. 
It does not head, or loave, but sends forth a loose open 
top and numerous side-shoots, particularly after the top 
is taken off. It is a very hardy plant, resists all frosts ; 
but it is at the same time but a coarse sort of thing. It 
is to be sowed in the month of April, the plants treated 
in the same way as those of the cabbage ; the distances 
at which it is &ially planted about two feet each way. 
There are two sorts, one a bright green, and the leaf yery 
much curled, and the other of a reddish brown colour, 
and not curled at alL The green is generally thought 
the best; but as the green savoy will stand the weather, 
if sowed rather later in the year than mentioned under 
the head of Cabbage, full as well as the Gale wiU, 
there really seems to be very little reason for troubling < 
one^s self with this very coarse vegetable ; for it is ridi« 
culous to seek a variety in getting bad things to take 
their turn witkgood. 

131, GALE (SEA). — ^This is aplantwhichisanative 
of the sea-beach : it is, in fact, sea-cabbage. It has a 
bloom not much unlike that of the cabbage, a seed also, 
only larger : the leaf strongly resembles the cabbi^e^ 
leaf ; but this is a perennial, whereas all the cabbage 
kinds are biennials. This plant soon gets to have a 
large stem or stool, like the asparagus, out of which the 
shoots come every spring. These stools are covered 
over pretty deep with sand or coal-ashes,, or some such 
thing, and sometimes with straw or leaves; and the 
shoots, coming up under the ashes or sand or earth, are 
bleached until they came to the air, and these shoots 
are cut off and are applied for table use, just after the 
manner of the asparagus ; and though, in point of good- 
ness, they are not to be put in comparison with the as- 
paragus, they come a month earlier in the spring, and 
for that reason they are cultivated. They are propa^ 
gated by seed, and abo by offisets. The mode of sowing 
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and of planting maybe precisely the same in all respects 
as those directed for the asparagus, except that you may 
begin to cut the cale for eating the second year. You 
cat doTm the stalks in the fall of the year just in the 
same manner as you cut down those of the asparagus ; 
and the treatment all through may be just the same, ex- 
cept that there may be a greater depth of ashes or of 
sand over the cale than of earth or manure over the as* 
paragos. While you can have asparagus in a hot-bed, 
it can hardly be worth while to have the cale in that 
way; but if you chose to do it, you might, and the me- 
thod is the same, except that the covering in the bed 
must be deeper for the cale than for the asparagus, 
(lardeners sometimes, after having covered the crowns 
well over with sand or ashes, or some other thing, 
cover the point of each crown with a large flower-pot^ 
which keeping the sun and air from the shoots, these 
fife bleached even after they come up above the ashes or 
the sand. This appears to be a very good way ; for it 

I saves the trouble of putting on litter or leaves, which 
are very ugly things in a garden. 

I 132. CAMOMILl&is a perennial medicinal herb of 
great use. It may be propagated from seed, but it is 

' Tnost easily propagated by parting the roots. One 
little bit of ropt will soon make a bed sufficient for a 
garden. The flowers which are used in medicine should 
be gathered before they begin to fade, and at a time 
when they are perfectly dry; and tjien put into a 
shady and airy place to dry, which they will do per- 
fectly, but in not leas than a month. When perfectly 
dry, they should be put into a paper bag, hung up in a 
^ place, and kept from all dust. 

133. CAPSICUM.— This is aplantof a hot country. 
It is sowed in the natural ground of the United States 
of America, though it is a native of countries which are 
never cold. The seed is, in this country, sowed in a 
gentle hot-bed, in the month of March. In the middle 
of April they may be moved out, and. planted under a 
Warm wall, so as to be covered by 9^ frapie and lights, ojr 
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by hand-glasses^ and so as to have air given them in the 
warm part of the day. When no more frpst is to be 
expected; and when' the general earth becomes warm, 
that is to say about the third week in June, the plants^ 
very carefally taken up, and with the earth not much 
shaken off from their roots, should be transplanted in a 
bed of fine rich earth ; but still in a warm part of the 
garden. The bed should have hoops placed over it; 
the plants should be shaded by mats every day for 
about a week, if the sun be hot ; and if the nights be 
very cold afterwards, the beds should have a little shel^ 
ter in the night for a fortnight or three weeks. TO 
cause your plants to be very stocky and strong, take 
them when in rough leaf, and prick them out on a 
gentle heat, or even, if in small quantity, pot them 
singly, and plant them out when you find diem strong 
and the weather hot. In this manner one plant wiQ 
bear more fruit than a dozen little spindling ones. The 
plants will be in bloom in July, and, in the month of 
October, their pods, which have a strong peppery tasted 
would be fit to gather for pickling. There are several. 
sorts of the capsicum, some with red pods, some with 
green ones : I do not know which is the best in quality; 
and a very small quantity of these plants will suffice fot 
any family. 

134. CARAWAY is cultivated for its seeds, which 
are used in cakes, and for some other purposes. Sow 
the seed in the spring, about the first of April, and 
leave the plants at about seven or eight inches apart in 
every direction. A small quantity of this plant will be 
sufficient, as it is not a thing in very general request. 

135. CARROT,— Read the article Beet; for the 
same soil, the same manure, the same preparation for 
sowing, the same distances, the same intercultivationi 
the same time of taking up, and the same mode of pre- 
serving the crop all belong to the carrot ; but the carrot 
ought to be sowed as soon as possible after the coming 
of mild weather in the spring ; and great care must be 
taken to watch the coming up of the plants; for there 
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are several kinds of weeds, the seed-leaves of which are 
80 much like those of the carrot that it requires long 
experience and attentive observation to distinguish onQ 
from the other. Carrot-seed lies long in the ground ; 
and, therefore, the seeds of innumerable weeds are up 
long enough before it. Great care must therefore be 
taken to keep down these weeds in time without de* 

I stroying the carrots ; and it is next to impossible to do 
this, unless you sow the carrots in rows : no fresh dung 
should be put into ttie ground where carrots are sowed^ 

i for that would be sure to bring abundance of seed weeds. 
To save carrot*seed, as well as beet-seed, you must 

I take some of the last year's plants, and put them out 
fiurly in the spring. When the seed is ripe, the best 
way is, with regard to the carrot, to cut off the whole 
Btalk, bang it up in a very dry place, and there let it 
remain until you want the seed to sow. Kept in this 
way, it will grow very well at the end of three or four 
years ; but, if separated from the stalk, it will not keep 
well for more than one year. There is some care neces- 
3ary in the sowing of carrot-seed, which it is difficult to 
scatter properly along the drill on account of the nume- 
rous hairs which come out of the seed, and make them 
hang to one another. The best way is, to take some 
fand, or ashes, or very fine dry dust, and put a pint of 
it to a pint of seed, rubbing both together by your 
bands. This brings off the hairs from the seeds, and 
separates them from each other, and then they may be 
very nicely and evenly sowed tdong the drills. Tnere 
OQght to be no digging between carrots, beets, or 
any other tap-rooted vegetables ; because the moving of 
the earth in the intervals invites the fibres to grow 
lai;ge, and to become forks : deep cultivation is wron g 
kcre, for the very same reason that it is generally good ^ 
Canrots are sometimes raised in hot-beds ; but I shall 
>peak of this under the head of radishes. 

136. CAULIFLOWER.— The cauliflower is, in fact, 
one sort of cabbage, and the French call it Chcm/leur, 
or flower-cabbage. Its product, as a vegetable to eat^ is 
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a lump of rich pulp, instead of being a parcel of leaves 
folding in towards a centre, and lapping over eadi 
other. There is this distinction besides, that it is an 
annual, instead of being a biennial. The head or flower^ 
as it is called, sprouts off into real flower-stalk ; flowers 
come upon these stalks ; seed-pods and seed follow the 
flowers ; and the plant bears seed within twelve months 
after it is sown. As much care as possible should be 
taken in obtaining good and true seed, which, as it is 
always pretty dear, is apt to be adulterated. Some per^ 
sons have talked of an early sort and a late sort; but I 
believe there is but one. The manner of sowing &e 
seed, and of thinning out the young plants in the rows, 
is precisely that of the cabbage. The season of sowing 
for cauliflowers to be eaten in the spring, is about die 
middle of the month of August. To guard against the 
effects of the difference in seasons, the best way would 
be, perhaps, to make three sowings, one on the first of 
August, one on the fifteenth of August, and one on the 
thirty-first, for the day which would be the proper day 
in one year would not be the proper day in another. 
When the plants are of the same size as the cabbage- 
plants have been directed to be before pricked out, tiiey 
should be pricked out also ; but in a more carefiil and 
regular manner than was thought necessary in the case 
of the cabbage-plants. The spot should be one of the 
warmest in the garden ; and it should not be a wet spot 
by any means. The cauliflower is a tender plant, and, 
in severe weather, will want a covering of some sort, 
and, to say the truth, it is almost useless to attempt to 
rear them unless you have glass to put them under in 
Very severe weather. They should be pricked out, 
therefore, in such manner as to allow of frames or 
hand-glasses being placed over them. They should 
not be covered, however, until the weather demand 
it, and, in the meanwhile, you should hoe nicely be- 
tween them very frequently, and, by that means, 
keep the earth as dry about their stems as the season 
will permit. In very severe weather they must be 
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eovered; but never any longer than is absolutely 

necessary; for, too much covering, and too much 

dqNnyation of air, make them weak and disqualify 

tbem for bearing. From these beds, you may plant 

tiiem out in rows like cabbages, only at a little greater 

distances, and, taking care to move a little earth 

along with them, about the middle of March ; and, in 

those rows, give them good cultivation, and earth them 

op in the manner directed for the broccoli. But greater 

pains than this is generally taken ; for, in the month of 

I ^oyember (not later than the 15th), they are generally 

I put oat in clumps of three, four, five, or six in a clump, 

I ttd there stand the winter, covered by hand-glasses, or 

i bell-glasses, which are taken off when the weather is 

&e, and raised up at the bottom by the means of 

bricks^ to prwent a drawing up of the plants. Towards 

spnng, that is to say in the month of March, the 

weakest of the plants in each clump are taken up and 

planted elsewhere, and the glasses are continued to be 

j ptt over the other plants, and to be raised higher and 

^^er at the bottom according to the season and state 

[ <tf the weather. At last, the plants become too big for 

^glasses, and the weather too warm for any covering 

^ be required. The glasses are then wholly taken 

^way, and the plants are left to produce their heads. 

I ^ tile dry weather approaches, the earth is drawn 

vxtixid the clumps so as to form a dish for each ; and, 

wben the heads begin to appear, it is the practice to 

po^ water into these dishes. If the ground be very 

^9 this watering is certainly unnecessary ; but the 

Cttth should be very frequently moved round the stems 

^the plants, and, as the intervals ought to be not less 

fban five feet wide, a good and clean digging of those 

''^i^als ought to take place in the month of April. 

[fbis would probably prevent the necessity of watering, 

III all cases; and I am disposed to recommend it, being 

<>f opinion that it would be more efficacious for the piir- 

P^^ intended. Cauliflowers begin to have good heads 

^ the month of May ; sometimes earlier and sometimes 
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later, according to the season ; and, in their commeiux^ 
menty as well as in their duration, they are the formid- j 
able rivals of green peas. To have cauliflowers in tbe j 
autumn, you must sow early in the month of March, iii | 
a hot-bed of no verv great heat; and to which a grefll | 
deal of air should be given; these plants should bs 
pricked out in April, in the manner before directed, aad 
planted out in rows when they attain the proper size^f 
that is to say, when they become strong and bold plants 
To have this vegetable very late in the fall, and even h 
December, sow in the open ground, in the first week m 
May : prick out and plant out as directed in the laal 
instance. If no hard frosts come early, these will hatm 
tolerable heads in the month of November, and the% 
if there be some of them with very small heads, aft 
bigger than a crown piece, you may, by taking t^ 
plants up, and putting their roots in sand in a shed Of 
cellar, have some tolerably good cauliflowers at Chrii^ 
mas. I, having endeavoured one year to raise caofi* 
flowers in Pennsylvania, where they wiU not flower ift 
summer on account of the excessive heat, which con^ 
nually keeps the heart open and prevents the head from 
coming up, took my plants, in the month of Novembfii} 
when their heads were just beginning to appear, and 
buried them in the garden, according to the fashion <^ 
that country, observed in the burying of cabbage I 
that is to say, to place the cabbages along in a to^i 
close to each other, the head upon the level ground, 
and the roots standing up in the air, and then to go oii 
each side with a spade, and throw up earth in sucli ^ 
manner as completely to cover the heads and the leaves 
of the cabbages. Indeed, my cauliflowers went infc^ 
the ground in company with some cabbages ; and, td 
my great surprise, when we took up the part of thd 
stock in which the cauliflowers were, the greater p&^ 
of them had heads as big as an ordinary tea-cup. Bat 
this method would not do in England ; for we have wet 
as well as frost ; and, in Pennsylvania, when once the 
earth is safely locked up by the frost, there comes no 
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wet to sink into little ridges such as I have described* 
I thinks however, that^ if hung up by the heels in a 
barn or shed in November^ cauUflowers would augment 
their size as much as if put into sand in a cave If you 
attempt to save cauliflower-seed, no pains that you can 
fake would possibly be too great. First look over your 
ttock of heads : you will see some of them less compaci 
than the others : more uneven, and more loose : round 
the edges of the heads, you will see almost perfect 
smoothness in some, and, in others, you will see a little 
sort of fringe appearing even before the head comes to 
ks full bigness; and these heads, which are not so 
impact as the others, will be less white, and drawing 
^towards a cream colour. Now, observe, it is the com- 
picty the smooth, the white, head, of which you ought 
Id save the seed ; and, though it will bear much less 
seed than a loose head, it will be good 5 you can rely 
upon it; and that is more than you can upon any seea 
ftat you purchase, though it come from Italy, whence 
this fine vegetable originally came. There remains to 
notice only that the sun is apt to scorch the heads of 
caolifiowers, and to make them of a brownish hue^ 
which prepares them for rotting if much wet afterwards 
come upon them. To protect them from this^ bend 
and break down a couple of the large outer leaves, 
which will be protection against both sun and WQt while 
the head is arriving at maturity. 

137. CELERY. — ^There are three sorts of celery, the 
w&Ye, the redy and the solid. The bottoms of the 
leaves of the two former become hollow ; that is to say, 
of the outside leaves; and it is desirable that the part 
which is eaten should not be very hollow ; but the solid 
celery is, by no means, of so fine a flavour as the other. 
The red is hardier than either of the other two ; and, 
like most other hardy things, it is not so good as the 
more tender. It is too strong; and has a smell and 
taste somewhat approaching to the hemlock. Celery is 
a winter plant ; but as its seed lies very long in the 
ground, it ought to be sowed early. It is difficult to 

f3 
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make come up : and, though it might do very well to 
sow it in a warm place in the month of March, the 
easiest way is to sow it upon a little bit of a hot-bed, 
though not on a greater extent of ^ound than migbt be 
covered with a hand-glass ; and that space will contBiQ 
a sufficiency of plants for any garden however large. 
The plants come up very much like parsley, and, wben 
small, are hardly distinguished from young parsley 
plants. As soon as they have two rough leaves, the 
glass may be taken off, and they may be exposed to the 
air. About six trenches of celery, running across one 
of the plats, from north to south, would give about 600 
roots ; and as it is not in use for much more than about 
a hundred days of the year, here would be six roots for 
every day^ which is much more than any family could 
want. When the plants get to have about four or five 
rough leaves, they ought to be pricked oul: upon a little 
bed of very fine earth, by the means of a little pointed 
stick; and they ought to stand in that bed at about 
four inches apart, having their roots nicely and closely 
pressed into the ground. This operation would take 
place by the middle of May, perhaps, and here the 
plants would attain a considerable size by the month of 
July, which, a little earlier or a little later, is the time 
for putting them out into trenches. Knowing the num- 
ber of plants that you would want, you need prick out 
no more than that number ; but if you were to put out 
a thousand instead of six hundred, you might have some 
to give to a neighbour whose sowing might have hap- 
pened to have failed ; and this, observe, is a thing byj 
no means to be overlooked; for you will be a luo) 
gardener, indeed, if you never stand in need of lik| 
assistance from others; and this is one of the grei 
pleasures of gardening, that one has almost alwa] 
something to give away from one's superabundance! 
and here the gift is accompanied with no ostentation oH 
the one side, and without it being deeme<l any favot 
on the other side. Your plants being ready, about tW 
middle of July, perhaps, make the trenches a foot deej 
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and a foot wide^ and put them at not less thBXi five feet 
asunder. The ground that you make the trenches in 
should not be fresh dug, but be in a solid state, which 
Ver]r conveniently may be ; for celery comes on just as 
tte peas and early cabbages and cauliflowers have gone 
off. Lay the earth that you take out in the tntdMe of 
ihe space between the trenches, so that it may not be 
washed into them by the heavy rains; for it will, in 
sneh case^ cover the hearts of the plants, and will go 
very nearly to destroy them. When you have made 
your trench, put along it some good rich compost 
manure, partly consisting of ivood-cahes. Not dung; 
or, at least, not dung fresh from the yard ; for if you use 
that, the celery will be rank and pipy, and will not keep 
nearly so long or so well. Dig this manure in, and 
break all the earth very fine as you go. Then take up 
your plants, and trim off the long roots. You will find 
that every plant has offsets to it, coming up by the 
side of the main stem. Pull all these ofi^, and leave only 
the single stem. Cut the leaves off so as to leave the 
whole plant about six inches long. Plant them six 
inches apart, and fix them, in the manner so minutely 
dwelt on under the article Cabbage, keeping, as you 
are at work^ your feet close to the outside edges of the 
trench. Do not water the plants ; and if you plant in 
fresh-dug ground, and fix your plants well, none of the 
troublesome and cumbrous business of shading is at all 
necessary ; for the plant is naturally hardy^ and if it has 
heat to wither it above, it has also that heat beneath to 
cause its roots to strike out almost instantly. When 
ihe plants begin to grow, which they quickly will do, 
hoe on each sule and between them with a small hoe. 
As they grow up, earth their stems ; that is, put the earth 
up to them, but not too miich at a time ; and let the 
earth that you put up be finely broken^ and not at all 
d&ddy. While you do this, keep the stalks of the out- 
side leaves close up to prevent the earth from getting 
between the stems of the outside leaves and the inner 
ones ; for, if it get there, it checks the plant and makes 
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the celery bad. When you begin the earihingj 
first the e^e9 of the trenches; and do not go into 
middle of the intervals for the earth that you took 
of the trenches. Keep working backwards^ time 
time^ that is earthing after earthing, till you come to 
earth that you dug out of the trenches; and by tbi 
time, the earth against the plants will be above the lm| 
of the land. Then you take the earth out of the midf 
till at last the earth against the plants forms a ridgej a 
the middle of each interval a sort of gutter. Eardi 
wry often^ and do not put much at a time. Every weel 
a little earth to be put up. You should always 
up when the ground is dry at top ; and in Octol 
when winter is approaching, earth up very nicely 
within three or four inches of the very top. When y 
want celery for use, you begin at the end of one trend 
Remove the earth with a spade and dig up the root 
The wet, the snow, aided by the frosts and by.ti 
thaws, will, if care be not taken, rot the celery at the 
heart, particularly the wet which descends from th^ 
top, lodges in the heart and rots it. To prevent thi 
two boards, a foot wide each, form the best protectioi 
Their edges on one side laid upon the earth of the ridge 
formed into a roof over the point of the ridge, die 
upper edge of one board going an inch over the upp 
edge of the other, and the boards fastened well wit 
pegs : this will do the business effectually; for it is 
wet that you have to fear, and not the frost. If 1od( 
and hard frost be apprehended, a quantity of cek 
should be taken up and laid in a bed of sand or li^^ 
earth in a shed or cellar; for, when the ground is deepl] 
frozen, it is sometimes impossible to get it out witboi 
tearing it to pieces ; and it keeps very well for sevei 
weeks in a shed or cellar. To have the seed of celeryj| 
take one plant or two, in the spring, out of the rid^ 
that stands last. Plant it in an open' place, and it 
give you seed enough for several years ^ for the see* 
keeps good for ten years at least, if kept pretty vam 
from the air, and in a dry place. 
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1S8. CHERVIL.— This, like celery, spinage, and 
some few other garden plants, is very much liked by 
some people, and cannot be endured by others. It is 
an annaal plant : its leaves a good deal like those of 
doable parsley : it is used in salads, to which it gives an 
odour that some people very much like : it bears a seed 
resembling that of a wild oat : it is sowed in rows late 
in March or early in April; and a very small patch of 
it is enough for any garden : it bears its seed, of course, 
&e first summer, bears it too in great abundance, and, 
if properly preserved, the seed will last for six or seven 
years at the least. 

139. GIVES. — ^A little sort of Ckdon, which is peren* 
lual: it may be propagated from seed; but the easiest 
Way is by parting the roots, which are bunches of little 
bubs like those of crocuses or snow-drops. The greens 
only of this plant are used; and a very small patch is 
8n£cient for any garden. Five or six clumps in the 
berb-bed would be sufficient. 

140. CORIANDER is an annual plant that some 
persons use in soups and salads. It is sowed early in 
April, The seed is also used as a medicine* A yard or 
two square of it will be sufficient. 

141. CORN (Indian).— -Infinite is the variety of the 
sorts of Indian corn, and great is the difierence in the 
degrees of heat sufficient to bring the difierent sorts to 
perfection. Several of the sorts will seldom ripen well 
^ the heat which they get in the state of New York, 
l^oiring that of Carolina or Virginia, at least. Other 
Sorts will ripen perfectly well as far north as Boston ; 
*nd there is a dwarf sort which will ripen equally weU 
on land 500 miles to the north of the last-mentioned 
place. Whether this be the same sort as that which I 
cnltivate, I do not exactly know ; but mine never fails 
to come to perfection in England, be the summer what 
|t may. This is a very fine garden vegetable. The ear 
18 stripped off the stalk just at the time when the grains 
we full of milk. The ears are then boiled for about 
^enty minutes: they are brought to table whole; 
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each person takes an ear, rubs over it a little butter^ and 
sprinkles it with a little salt, and bites the grains from 
the stalk to which they are attached, and which in Ame- 
rica is called the cob. In the Indian com coantrie% 
every creature likes Indian com better than any other 
v^etable, not excepting even the fine fraits of those 
countries. When dead ripe, the grains are hard as any 
grain can be ; and upon this grain, without any grind- 
ing, horses are fed, oxen are fatted, hogs are fatted^ and 
poultry made perfectly fat by eating the grain whok 
tossed down to them in the yard. The finest turke]^ 
in the whole world are fatted in this way, without the 
least possible trouble. Nothing can be easier to raise* 
The com is planted along litde drills about three or 
four feet apar^ the grains at four inches apart in the 
drill, any when in the first fortnight in May. When it 
is out of the ground about two inches, the ground 
should be nicely moved all over, and particularly near 
to the plants. When the plants attain to the height of 
a foot, the ground should be dug between them, and a 
little earth should be put up about the stems. When 
the plants attain the height of a foot and a half or 
two feet, another digging should take place, and the 
stems of the plants should be earthed up to another four 
or five inches : after this, you have nothing to do but 
to keep the ground clear from weeds. The com will be 
in bloom, and the ears will begin to show themselves, 
in the latter end of July : in the latter end of August, 
there will be some com fit to eat ; and as some ears will 
always be more backward than others, there will always 
be some in proper order for eating till about the latter 
end of September, lliose ears which are not gathered 
before October will become ripe, and the grains in them 
hard : two or three of the finest ought to be saved for 
seed, and the rest given to poultry : about three rows 
across one of the plats in the garden would be sufficient 
for any family. 

142. CORN-SALAD.— This is a little insignificant 
annual plant that some persons use in salads. It is, 
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initei,2L weedy and can be of no real use where lettuces 
are to be had. It bears abundance of seed ; and a little 
of it may be had by sowing in April, if any one should 
hare the strange curiosity. If sown in August it will 
stend the winter, and will not run off to seed so soon as 
if sown in April. 

143. CRESS is excellent in salads, with lettuces. It 
is a peppery little thing, far preferable to mustard or 
rape. It is an annual, and bears prodigious quantities 
of seed. A small quantity should, in the salad season, 
be sowed every six days or thereabouts ; for it should 
le cut before it comes into rough leaf. It is sowed in 
Kttle drills made with the tops of the fingers, and co- 
vered slightly with very fine earth : it is up almost im- 
mediately, and quite fit to cut in five or six days. This 
and other small salads may be very conveniently raised, 
in the winter time, in any hot-bed that you happen to 
have. 

144. CUCUMBER.— The instructions relative to 
the raising of cucumbers naturally divide themselves 
into two sets ; one applicable to the raising of cucum- 
hers in hot-beds, and the other to the raising of cucum- 
l>ers in the natural ground, or with some little portion 
of artificial heat. I shall first speak of the former ; for 
fte produce of this plant is a very great favourite ; it is 
a general desire to have it early ; and it is unquestion- 
Aly true that the flavour of the cucumber is never so 
delicate, and the smell never so refreshing, as when it is 
taised in a hot-bed, or, at least, by the means of some 
artificial heat. To do this, however, at so early a season 
M to have cucumbers fit to cut in March, requires great 
attention, some expense, but particularly great atten- 
*w>n. I shall, therefore, endeavour to give directions 
for the doing of this, in as plain a manner as I possibly 
c^n; and the reader will please to observe that the 
directions for the rearing of cucumbers will also apply 
to the rearing of melons : or, at least, they will thus 
*pply in very great part, and with those exceptions only 
^hich would be mentioned under the head of melons. 
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In Chapter III. we have seen how a hot-bed is to 
made ; make such a bed, four feet high, in the last foi 
night of December. Make it, however, for a frame 
one light only ; and let it extend every way to a foot 
the outside of the bottom of the frame. Put oil 
frame as directed in Chapter III., ascertain when tl 
beat is what it ought to be according to the rule lai< 
down in that Chapter, cover the bed four inches d< 
with dry mould, a good provision of which you ought 
have prepared and kept in a shed. Then, and at 
same time, put about a bushel of earth in a flattii 
heap in the middle of the bed, and lay about anot 
bushel round the insides of the frame at the same tii 
Turn this earth over with your hand once or twice u 
twenty- four or forty-eight hours, giving the bed air k 
the middle of the day; then level the bushel of eai ~ 
very nicely, and put in some early frame cucumi 
iseeds in as great number as you may want, at half 
inch deep, cover them over, and press the earth geni 
down upon them. They will appear above ground ia 
few days ; but you must take care to give the bed 
much air as it will endure, even before the seed come 
up ; and, after that, air must be given in as great qm 
tity as the weather will permit, to prevent the plant 
from being drawn up with slender shanks. If the w( 
ther be very severe, litter or straw should be laid 
round the bed, and quite up to the top of the frame, 
keep out the frost and to keep in the heat; but, aboT( 
all things, as much air as possible ought to be given 
for there is always a steam or reek in a hot-bed ; and il 
this be not let out, it destroys the stems of the planl 
and they very quickly perish. Yet there may be snowy 
there may be such severe frost, as to render this giyinj 
of air very perilous. In the night-time, it will fr 
quently be necessary to cover over the top of the light 
not only with mats (which always ought to be done 
this time of the year) ; but with straw to a consideraUc 
thickness, besides the mats. In this case, you first laf ^ 
the mat over the glass : then put the straw upon the"' 
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inat : then put another mat over the straw, and fasten 

that mat securely all over the frame, which is best done 

' by billets of wood about a foot and a half long and three 

inches thick each way, with a tenter-hook at one end to 

I hang it on to the mat. This is much better than tacking 

ithe mats on to the frame by a hammer and nails ; for 

F&is is a carpentering sort of work to be performed twice 

fa day. If the weather be tolerably favourable, if it be 

not extremely untoward, and if you have taken the proper 

jpaiDs^ the plants will be fit to be put into pots in about 

^Hir or five days from the time of their coming up. The 

mme for doing this, however, is best pointed out by the 

btate of the plants, which, as soon as you see the rough 

leaf peeping up, are ready for potting. You then get 

-your pots about five inches deep, six inches over at the 

top, and four inches over at the bottom, measuring from 

outside to outside. You put a small oyster-shell, the 

;hollow part downwards, over the hole at the bottom of 

the pot. You fill the pots about three parts full of earthy 

heave the plants out of the ground with vour fingers, 

: put two plants into each pot; holding the liead of each 

\ towards the rim, while you put in more earth with the 

other hand to fill the pot up to the rim. Then take the 

i pot^ and gently rap the bottom of it upon the edge of 

I the frame three or four times, which will settle down the 

; earth sufficiently, and will leave the earth about half an 

inch below the rim. You may then press the root of 

eac^ plant a little with the point of your finger, and put 

on a Uttle more earth to make all smooth. Observe, 

that the shanks of the plants are to go so deeply down 

into the pot as to leave the seed-leaves but a very little 

above the level of the earth in the pot. The earth will 

come out of the heap to fill the pots with ; and a very 

small part of it will suffice. You will now draw the earth 

from the sides of the frame toward the middle of the bed, 

and, having formed it into a broader heap than before, 

put the pots down into the mould up to the rim^ taking 

care that they stand perfectly level, and taking care also 

the tops of the plants do not stand too far from the 
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glass ; for that would cause them to be drawn up 
be made weak. Aboi^t six inches irom the glass is qt 
enough. I am supposing that your first cacumber-b( 
for the producing of firuit is to have four lights. Y( 
will therefore want but four pots of plants, but it 
be better to have double the number ; the supemm 
raries cost nothing, and they may save a neighbour 
trouble of making a seed-bed. In this state the pit 
stand until they go into the bed where they are to b( 
They will be fit for removal as soon as they have mi 
two fair rough leaves, and have begun to exhibit 
appearance of shoots or runners coming forth. Bi 
while the plants are in this situation, you must be 
fill to top them or stop them. From between the 
leaves there will come out a shoot, which will present 
have one rough leaf on each side of it ; then betwc 
these two rough leaves you will see a.shoot rising, 
inoment this is clearly distinguishable, pinch it clean oi 
with your fore-finger and thumb ; and this will cai 
shoots to come out on both sides from the sockets of 
two rough leaves which have been left ; and by the tii 
that these side-shoots become an inch and a half loi 
tiie plants ought to be removed into the large bed wh( 
they are to grow and to bear; for by this time they 
have filled the pot with roots ; and, if they stand in 
pots much longer, some of these roots will be< 
matted together on the outsides and at the bottom 
liie pot, where they will perish, and cause the plants 
be stunted. At this age, therefore, they should be t 
moved into the new bed, of the making and mana^' 
of which we must now speak. The dung for it shoi 
be put into a heap, and turned beforehand in the mann< 
described in Chapter III. ; and about a week, or a litt 
more, before the plants are ready to come out of 
seed-bed, this new bed must be made full four feet hi[ 
or four feet and a half, in the manner directed in Cba] 
ter III. The frame should be put on, the state of 
heat ascertained, in the manner there directed, and, ii 
this case, the frame ought to fit the bed as nearly 
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ible^ and the bed ought not to extend beyond the 
of the firame, as in the case of the seed-bed ; for 
lie there are to be HmngM^ the purpose of which we 
all see by-and-by. This bed havii^ arrived at the 
per heat, should be covered all over with dry mould ^ 

the depth of four inches ; then about three quarters 
a bushel of similar mould ought to be laid in the 
tre of each light, rather nearer, however, to the back ]| 

to the front of the frame ; and at the same time, 
or four bushels of mould, or more, ought to be 
round against the frame on the inside. The mould 
the heaps, as well as that round the sides of the frame, 
indeed the mould all over the bed, ought to be 
ed once at least every day, and air ought to be given 
the bed, though there are as yet no plants in it. 
j]rerything having been thus prepared, take four pots 
" the plants ; those which appear to be the finest, of 
urse; put tiie mould into a round heap under the 
iddle of each light of the new bed, make a hole in the 
tre of the heap suitable for your purpose. Take the 
ts of plants, one at a time, put the fingers of one of 
'OUT hands on the top of the earth of the pot, then turn 
/^e pot upside down, give the rim of it a little tap upon 
iibeedge of the frame, pushing the oyster-shell with the 
[foe>iinger of the other hand, and the plants and earth 
|till come clean out of the pot in a connected ball, which 
jvith both hands you are to deposit in the hole which 
1^ have made in the heap in the centre of the Ught. 
When you have thus deposited it, draw the earth of the 
Aeap well up about the ball, and press it a little with 

Ear fingers, taking care of two things, first, that the 
<e be sufficiently deep to admit the ball down mto it 
*> low that the earth of the hill, when drawn up about 
&e plants, may come up quite to the lower side of the 
^^ of the seed-leaves ; and, second, taking care that 
^ft points of the leaves of the plants be not more than 
*tt inches distance from the glass. While the plants 
^Te in the seed-bed, it might have been necessary to 
^ter them once or twice, and especially about four days 
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before their removal out of the pots; and now agad% 
this final transplanting^ a little water should be gii 
gently poured on in one place, between the stems of 
two plants, and the hole that that water makes should] 
covered again with a little fresh earth. The other ' 
pots of plants, which you do not want, may be sunk 
the earth in any part of this new bed, being watei 
occasionally, and finally flung away if you do not 
them. But at this time of the year the water must 
be cold : it must have stood in the bed, in a small wa< 
ing-pot, to get warm, and this must be observed 
tinually untU a much later season of the year. By 
time that you have these plants in the bearing-bed, 
latter end of January will have come, and you will b 
all the difficulties of hard weather to contend with, 
bed itself will not have a sufficiently strong heat 
more than about a fortnight, and therefore Urdngs mi 
be prepared, the dung for which must be got ready 
time, as mentioned in Chapter IIL, and the lining is 
be made thus; the first lining is put at the back, or n( 
side of the bed. It is, in fact, another narrow hot-I 
built up along at the back of the original one, perpei 
cular, as near as may be, till you approach the top, twei 
inches through, made of good materials, and put togethi 
with the greatest care. It is to be carried up even to 
height of the top of the frame, where a board is to be 
upon it, close against the frame, in order to prevent 
steam arising from it, finding its way in upon the plai 
This lining will send great heat into the bed, and 
continue so to Ap for a great while ; but still a 
supply of heat will be wanted : and, therefore, in abol 
toother fortnight, you are to put a similar lining 
both ends of the bed ; and in a fortnight from that tii 
or thereabouts, according to the weather and the si 
of the bed, another similar lining in the front of 
bed, the dung having, in all these cases, been duly 
pared, as noticed in Chapter III. As these lininj 
sink, they ought to be topped up, keeping them alfva] 
as nearly as possible to the height of the top of 
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le. K very sharp weather come before these linings, 
^before some of them have been made, good quantities 
flitter or of straw ought to be brought temporarily to 
iply their place, so that frost never reach the bed« 
when there are linings, it is good, in very sharp 
ther, to put litter and straw round the outsides of 
; for, dung being moist, the frost soon reaches it^ 
then it becomes inactive at once. To these pre-* 
ions^ relative to the heat, must be added the not-^ 
-important ones relative to air and light ; for> with-> 
these, no plant will thrive, nor will it live but for a 
space of time. At this season of the year, the 
IS must be covered over in the night-time, as was 
re mentioned in the case of the seed-bed; but these 
mngs should remain on in the morning never longer 
is absolutely necessary. Though there be no sun, 
is light, and plants crave the light at the time 
m nature sends it. As to air, it is given to the 
tots by the means of pieces of triangular wood, which 
one knows how to make. The light is lifted up 
[One end, and the tilter, as it is called, is put under 
^ middle of the light to keep it up to the height re-* 
^Ted. You sometimes give air on the back side of the 
le and sometimes on the front, according to the 
;tion in which the wind is coming. To give direc-* 
IS respecting the quantity of air, one can only say 
' it must be in proportion to the heat of the bed and 
state of the weather ; but it may be observed, as an 
iriable rule, that strong heat and a good quantity 
air are the sure means of having early cucumbers, 
len the air is kept excluded or supplied in niggardly 
itities, because the heat is not powerful enough to 
iteract its chilling effects, the plants will linger on 
five, to be sure, but their colour will be approaching to 
[^yeUow, their leaves small, their shoots slender, their 
soms small and feeble, the fruit, if they show any, 
not swell ; and, if they bear after all, it will not be 
fore pretty nearly the month of May, instead of a 
mt bearing in the month of March* A good strong 
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<m heat, with a great deal of '. 
d quantity of air, are the great 
nbers. The next thing to be m 
'ation of the plants, and, first* wi 
'a or runners that come out of t 

two shoots out of each plant, an 
. to grow in a horizontal positiQ 

the ground, which it is their i 
two shoots would not be suj 
1 soon get to the outside of tfa< 
le of the bed not half covered v 
when these runners have got thr 
ning to make a fourth, pinch oi 
tr. New side-shoots or runneri 
■om the three joints. When the 
;, which will be very quickly, pini 
as it appears. Each plant will i 
o of runners, and that is enoQj 

this, you may let the runners gi 
a better direction, now-and-t 

the ground in the bed; for tb 
topping. But there must be eai 
pping. As the plants advance 
inll below ground, and you must 
to the hills in order to supply f 

which you will find pushing ov 
It is ^e practice of some gard 
vly drawing the earth away ^m 
ill they come to the plants, in o 
s of the roots up and put earth u 
e the roots a horizontal directior 
nse. All that is necessary is t 
lually made larger and larger in 
ots approach the outside, and ur 
; bed'level to the tops of the hills 
rcumference of the hills, the rum 
you ; and, that the bed may hi 
he vines, the runners should be 

by little pegs of wood with hoo 
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m. At last the bed is even and level all oven 'And^ 
Ly, it is covered with the vines^ and should always 
kept quite clear of the innumerable weeds that will 
in such a favourable situation ; but, long before 
there will be blossoms and even fruit, if the plants 
in good health. The first fruit that appear gene- 
remain small, and never swells to any size ; but 
are soon followed by others that swell and that 
it to perfection: and, if all these directions be 
ided to, and if the weather be not worse than it is 
[e year out of twenty, you can hardly fail to have 
ibers to cut about the middle of March, which is 
rery fine thing for a gardener to say ; and, though 
is a great deal of detail, though here are a great 
iber of things to do, there is much more of words 
of deeds in the thing ; it takes two or three sen- 
ices to describe how a plant is to be put into, or 
led out of, a pot; but the act itself is performed in 
a minute. Care ought to be taken that there be 
too great a quantity of vines in the bed ; for, if the 
&s of leaves be too great, they shade part of the 
les, and the blossoms and the fruit ; and, instead of 
iving more iruit from the abund$mce of vines, yoii 
ive perhaps none at all. This overstocking of the 
with vines is a great and prevalent error. For my 
rt, I think one plant enough for each hill, and I never 
>t but one in a hill, and, if I put two into a pot, it 
by way of precaution lest one should faih One 
bring more weight of fruit than two, two more than 
ie, and so on, till you come to a number that would 
fve you no fruit at all. The plants, thus crowded, rob 
le another; their roots interfere with those of each 
^er. They cease to bear sooner than they would if 
key stood singly; and, in short, my experience and 
)servation induce me strongly to urge the reader never 
have in a hot-bed, whether of cucumber or melon, 
tore than one. plant in a light. As the season ad- 
ices, a greater proportion of air is to be given, of 
)urse, and there is to be less covering in the night^ 
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time, dependent^ however^ more on the state of 
weatJier than on the precise time of the year; for 
have frequently mild weather in February and sevd 
weather in March. When the weather becomes si 
as that water will have the chill taken from it by beii 
placed under a south wall or in a hot-bed, water thi 
prepared may do very well ; but, until then, the wat 
should be a little warm. Every one will be a jm 
when the earth is so dry as to require water: but 
should be taken not to let the water fall in great qi 
titles just upon the stems of the plants at any stage 
their growth, for that is apt to rot them. This 
cucumber-bed will keep on bearing very well until 
latter end of May, by which time another bed, ms 
about the middle or latter end of March, will have si 
ceeded it. The plants for this second crop of cut 
bers are to be raised in pots put into the cucumi 
bed last mentioned. They are to be managed 
those for the first bed, except that they must be sat 
in a pot, instead of being sown in a hill. The 
for these plants need not be above two feet and a 
high or thereabouts. It will probably want a si 
lining; but the n^aterials need not be equal to th( 
made use of in the making of the early bed. In tl 
case of this latter bed, much air may be given, and 
covering of a mat, or two at most, and that only in tl 
night-time, will be sufficient. In April some more plai 
may be sown in a pot in this last bed, and re-pot 
as before ; and, in the middle of June these may 
out into hills (under hand-glasses or without) in tl 
open ground, there to produce cucumbers for picklii 
or indeed for using in any other way, from the mid( 
of July until the time that the frost comes. Thus wi 
there be a succession of cucumbers from the midr 
of March to the month of October. As to sorts, 
attention must be paid ; for some sorts produce tlu 
fruit a great deal quicker than others. There is oi 
called the early frame cucumber ; another is called tl 
early clmter cucumber ; another is called the lonffprickl 
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The early firame has doubtless been found 
be the quickest in coming to perfection ; but the 
luster is a very great bearer, and comes not much later 
the other. There are several other sorts, but the 
^Jbfig prickly cucumber is most generally esteemed ; and, 
r^ore, ought to be sowed for those who want a 
leral crop. With regard to sorts, however, people 
lerally save the seed themselves of this plant, or get 
!£romsome careful and curious neighbour; and every 
toe sows that which happens to suit his fancy. If you 
*sh to save the seed of a cucumber, let some one fine 
lit remain ; but expect the plant, on which this fruit 
to cease bearing as soon as ihe seed cucumber begins 
ripen. This fruit must hang upon the vine till it 
itty nearly rots off: you then take the seeds and 
ite them from the pulp as clean as you can, place 
lem to dry in the sun ; but do not wash them with 
iter: when perfectly dry, but not before, put them 
ray in a dry plaee, and they will keep good for a great 
lany years. Ouard them against mice, for, if they get 
them, not one seed will they leave with the kernel of 
not eaten. After all, if you have no hot-bed at all, a 
)Qple of wheelbarrows full of hot dung put into a hole 
^foot deep^ and with good mould a foot deep laid upon 
dung, is a very good situation for cucumbers, which 
may sow there about the middle of May ; two or 
ie plants upon such a hill or bed ; and, if you have a 
|tnd-glass, keep the plants covered with that in the 
{ht-time and when the days are cold, always giving 
r, however, when the sun is out, and, in time, raising 
ke glass upon bricks, and letting the vines run out 
ider it. Even if you have no hand-glass, you may 
>ver, with the help of hoops and a mat or a cloth, 
&til the weather be such as to render it safe for the 
[plants to be at large. Finally, in very rich and warm 
md, you may sow cucumber-seed in the natural 
Wh, Ae ground having previously been well dug, and 
mng kept very clean afterwards ; and, though there be 
jtclttnceof your having no crop, you may have, and 
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generally will have, a great quantity of encumbers to 
pickle by the latter end of August. Before I dismM; 
this article, let me obsenre that I have omitted to ss^ 
anything about what is called netting the fruit by poldnf i 
the centre of the male blossoms into the centre of tw 
female blossoms ; because I deem it to be arrant now 
sense. The reader ought, before I entirely qmt thitti 
article, to be informed that the hot*bed, in which tbtj 
cucumber plants were first raised, may be turned to veid 
good account after the plants come out of it ; asparagaij 
may be put into it immediately ; or it maybe sowed 
radishes, onions, lettuces, small-salad, or with carro 
Many purposes will suggest themselves to every 
And, if the bed should fail of its original purpose al 
gether ; or if, owing to some accident^ the four-light 
should fail of its purpose, still these hot-beds will 
found to be of great use for other purposes, and will 
quite sufficient in point of strength for plants of a n 
hardy nature. 

145. DILL is an aromatic herb, very much like, 
smaller than, fennel, and it is used by many am 
cucumbers to give an additional relish ; as it is also it 
soups. It is a hardy biennial plant, and a small patdl 
in the herb garden of two feet by six will be enough £^ 
any family. Sow in drills six inches apart, in ^41 
spring, making the ground fine first, and raking fiol 
earth lightly over die drills. Thin the plants oirt 
when they are a couple of inches high, and let tibetf 
then remain iWhere they are ; and you will have abua* 
dance of sdf-sowed plants every spring for renewing 
your bed/ 

146. ENDIVE.— This is a plant used for salads, aa* 
is sometimes used, perhaps, in cookery. There is * 
curled sort, and one that is plaitiy or smooth-leaved. Tte 
curled is generally preferred to the other ; but pethi^ 
there is very little difference in the quality. The 1^ 
tuce, when to be had, is decidedly preferred to the cih 
dive; and therefore this latter is used for salad Hi 
autumn, and through the winter as long as it can be 
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fed. If any one wish to have endive in summer^ i 
arast be sowed early; but^ about the middle of the 
month of July, or, perhaps, a little before, is the raaiix 
time for sowing endive. If sowed much before, it gene- 
rally runs off to seed, and, in fact, it is so much ground 
and trouble thrown away. Make a bed very fine, and 
WW the seed in drills at eighteen inches apart, and 
iboat half an inch deep in the drill, the earth being 
pteaaed down very closely upon the seed. The plants, 
miaA will be quickly up, must be thinned as soon as 
possible to eighteen inches in the row, and thus they 
iriU stand, throughout the bed, at eighteen inches from 
Mch other. The leaf of the endive goes off horizontally, 
and lies flat upon the ground ; and, if the ground be 
|ood and rich, as it ought to be, and kept perfectly 
dean, the points of the leaves will meet all over the 
ground, though at distances so great ; but, if cramped 
£>r room, endive can never be fine. When the pliuits 
^B7e got something like their full size, they are to be 
%leached before they be eaten ; for they have a bitter 
and disagreeable taste, and are quite a coarse and dis- 
ligreeable thing, unless made white. The manner of 
hleaching them is this. Tou take the plant, put your 
fingers under all the leaves that touch the ground, 
gather the whole plant up in your hands into a conical 
form, and then tie it round with matting, which is to go 
seyenil times round the plant, and which is to cause 
the plant to end so pointedly at the top as to prevent 
lain or dew from reaching the inside. When the plant 
has remained thus for about a fortnight, you cut it off 
at the stem, take off the matting, and you will find that 
all the leaves, except those of the outside, are become 
vhite and crisp, and free from bitterness of taste. To 
We a succession of these in good order, you should 
l>0gin at one end of the bed and tie up a dozen or two 
0Bi5e or twice a week ; and, when you cut, always cut 
those that were tied up first ; but it is very important 
to observe that this work of bleaching or 1^ing-up mu^t 
^ever be performed except when all the leaves of the 
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plants are perfectly dry. The great difficalty in tlie &m\ 
of endive, is, to have it to use in winter; for, though t| 
is hardv enough, it will rot, if it stand tied up too longf 
and it is difficult to preserve it, on account of this t^ 
dency to rot. One way is to take up the roots vm^ 
balls to them in the month of October, when theyani 
perfectly dry, tying the plants up, as before mentiom 
at the same time, planting these balls in sand or er' 
in a shed. But as this can hardly make the p 
reach, for use, beyond the middle of December, 
only effectual way to have endive in winter is 
cover them with glazed frames in the fall of the year. 
to do the same very well with hoops and mats, ta^^ 
idl covering off in mild weather, just protecting 
plants from hard frosts, and going on bleaching 
cutting for use as directed for the autumn. Endive 
be transplanted, but it does not transplant so well 
lettuce, and the plants are never so fine as those 
remain on the spot where they were sowed. If tranft 
planted, they should be put at about twelve i^^ 
apart, hoed nicely between and kept clear from weed* 
Endive, if sowed early in the spring, ripens its seed tW 
same summer; but the best way is to save two or ' 
good plants that have stood the winter, and let them 
to seed. They will produce a great abundance, wb 
if carefully preserved, will keep good four or five yes 
Bt the least. I have mentioned the middle of Julf 
the time of sowing for the main crop ; but some 
be sowed later, as it does not require any great deal 
room. 

147. FENNELL is a perennial herb,,propag 
from seed or from offsets, sowed in the spring, or tl 
offsets planted in the fall. The plants should s 
about a foot asunder. The leaves are used in salad 
for making a part of the sauce for fish. In winter, *] 
seeds are bruised, to put into fish-sauce, and they g^^ 
it the same flavour as the leaves of the plant. It i^j 
very hardy thing; two yards square in the herb-W 
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bm be enough for any &mily ; and, once in tlie ground, 
81 vn& stand for an age. 

■ 148* 6ARLICK may be propagated from the aeed ; 
Vnt is usually propagated from offsets. It is a bulb 
iAidi increases after the manner of the hyacinth and 
tdip: the offsets are taken off in the spring and 
ted in rows at a foot apart, being merely pressed 
the ground with the finger and thumb, and covered 
with a little earth. The ground ought to be kept 
'eetly clean during the summer, and, though it ought 
be good, it ought by^ no jneans to be wet. Whea 
le leaves begin to get brown and to die, the root 
uld be taken up and laid upon a board in the hottest 
that is going, until they be perfectly dry : then tied 
in bunches by the leaves, and hung up and preserved 
a dry place. 

*^ 149. GOURD is a sort of pumpkin ; but I know not 
My use Aat it is of. If any one wish to cultivate it, 
hilt of mere curiosity, the directions will be found under 

* 150, HOP.^ — ^The hop-top ; that is to say, the shoot 
%Iiich comes out in the spring and when it is about 
i^or or five inches long, being tied up in little bunches^ 
d boiled for about half an hour, and eaten after the 
imer of asparagus, is as delightful a vegetable as ever 
pat upon a table, not yielding^ perhaps, during 
Qt the three weeks that it is in season, to the aspa^ 
itself. What the hop is, in the hop plantations^ 
ery one in England knows ; but the manner of pro* 
gating the plant is by no means a matter of such 
toriety. Tlie hop may be propagated from seed; 
t it never is. The mode of propagation is by cuttings 
m the crown or the roots : pieces of these, about six. 
fcches long, being planted in the ground with a setting- 
•tick either in spring or in autumn, shoot up and be- 
^me plants. The hills or clumps in the hop-plantations 
.*e generally formed by plants which have stood a year 
w two in a nursery where the cuttings have been 
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planted. About four or five of these plants are put vtf 
a clump, little sticks are put to them the first year to h * 
up their slender vines, the next year rods, the next 
small and short poles, upon which they begin to b 
aoid the next poles of the full length sufficient to cai 
a crop. The vines which have gone up during 
summer, and borne the crop, are cut off to within 
feet of the ground when tibe hops are gathered ; in 
spring of the year, the earth is drawn away all roi 
from the hiU, and all the top part of the plants is cut 
leaving the crown to look like a piece of cork ; from tl 
drown, which is lightly covered over with esofh, 
shoots come again in great numbers, a part of the fim 
of these go up the poles, the weak ones are suffered 
hang about the ground for some time; they are 
cut off close to the ground, and the earth is drawn o\^, 
the crown of the hiu, forming a pretty large heap alto^ 
gether before the summer be over. To have hop-tw* 
in a garden, therefore, about a dozen or twen^ kub^ 
might be planted along, and pretty near to, one of ^ 
hedges. The cultivation should oe after the manne^j 
above directed ; but, as there must be some vines to gf| 
up to the full length, there might be a pole or two t^ 
each hill to carry up four or six stout vines. Thepok^ 
need not be long, and, if they were not permitted 
bear, the plant would be the stronger. These h' 
would, every spring, send forth a prodigious number 
shoots to serve as tops. These, as was said before, 
to be cropped off close to the ground when tfiey are fi 
or five inches long ; and the hills, when once establishcA 
will last for a life-time, with the culture before ©cft' 
tioned and with a good digging of the ground once er^ 
winter 

151. HORSE-RADISH.— As a weedy I know rf 
nothing quite so pertinacious and pernicious as this : 1 
know of nothing but fire which will destroy its pow^ 
of vegetation : and I have never yet seen it clearly ex- 
tirpated from ground which had once been filled with 
its roots and fibres. But, as a vegetable, it is a very ^^ 
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ifeiog: its uses are well known, and to those uses it is 
ri^&d by all who ean get it. It is generally dearer, in 
yni|MHrtk>n to its bulk, than any other y^;etable, and 
much dearer, too. The trouble which its cultivation 
pftSy that is to say its encroachments, causes it to l>e 
Imished from small gardens ; and therefore it is scarce, 
jfcoQgh so difficult to be destroyed. Any little bit of 
Ih^ whether of fibre or of roots, a bit not bigger than a 

Root longer than the eighth of an inch, if it have a 
>f skin or bark on it, will grow. The butts of the 
|pa?es will grow, if put into the ground, and it bears 
hied in prodigious abundance^ The best way to get 
prse-radish is to make holes a couple of feet deep with 

tbar, and to toss little bits down to the bottom of the 
des, and then fill them up again. Tou will soon have 
b l^Qtation of horse-radish, the roots long, straight, 
tiuok and tender. A square rod of ground, with the 
foots in it planted a foot apart every way, wiU^ if kept 
dear of weeds, as it always ought to be and iiever is, 
ptodace enough for a family that eats roast beef ev^ry 
day of their lives. The horse-radish should be planted 
in the south-east or south-west corner of the outside of 
^ garden, near to the hedge, and it ought to be re* 
Bolved to prevent its encroachments beyond the bounds 
ines of the spot originally allotted to it. Every autumn, 
^ part of the ground which has been cleared during 
Re year, which might be about one- third part of the 
1^9 oc^ht to be deeply dug and replanted as before ; 
imd thus there will be a succession of young long roots ; 
^h i^ter the horse-radish has borne seed once or twice, 
^ root becomes hard, brown on the outside, not juicy 
^ken it is scraped, and eats more like little chips than 
&e a garden vegetable i so that, at taverns and eating- 
^oaes, there fir^uently seems to be a rivalship on the 
point of toughness between the horse-radish and the 
^eefsteak; and it would be well if this inconvenient 
ftTalship never discovered itself anywhere else. 

152. HYSSOP is a sort of half-woody shrub, some- 
^Ung between a tree and an herbaceous plant. The 
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flower-spikes are ased^ fresh or dry, for medidnal fm^\ 
poses. It is propagated from seed or from offisets. A; 
very little of it is enough : a couple of plants ia tlifi 
herb-bed may suffice for any family. 

153. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— This pM 
bears at the root, like a potato, which, to the great mis* 
fortune of many of the human race, is everywhere bui^ 
too well known. But this artichoke, which is also di^ 
up and cooked like a potato, has, at any rate, the 
of giving no trouble either in the cultivation or the pi 
pagation. A handful of the bits of its fruit, or even 
its roots, flung about a piece of ground of any sort, ~ 
keep bearing for ever in spite of grass and weeds; 
difficulty being, not to get it to grow, but to get 
ground free from it when once it has taken to growi 
It is a very poor, insipid vegetable; but, if you haveal 
reUsh for it, pray keep it out of the garden, and dig ip' 
the corner of some field, or of some worthless meadofir 
and throw some roots into it. 

154. LAVENDER.— A beautiful little well-known 
shrub of uses equally well known, whether used in tte 
flower or in the water which is distilled from it. Like 
all other plants and trees, it may be propagated boB 
seed ; but it is easiest propagated from slips, taken m 
early in the spring, and planted in good moist ground ii| 
the shade.. When planted outy the plants should stanl 
three feet apart. The flower-stalks should be cut oi 
whether for preserving in flowers, or for distillatio% 
before any of the blossoms begin to fall off; just indeed 
as those blossoms begin to open wide4 The lavender 
plant grows large, and it should therefore be in the 
outer garden. 

155. LEEK.— This is a plant, which, for certain pur- 
poses, is preferred to onions. The time for sowing^ 
as early in the spring as the weather and the ground 
will permit; the latter end of February, or very early lU 
March. . Sow in little drills made across a bed of £ue 
earth, put the rows eight inches asunder, and thin ^^ 
plants to three inches apart in the row* Keep 
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ground clean by nice hoeing until tbe middle of Jnly or 
thereabouts ; then take the plants np, cut the roots off 
to an inch long^ and cut off the tops of the leaves, but 
not too low down ; make deep drills with a hoe at two 
ieet apart Plant the leeks in these drills with a setting* 
stick) fastening them well in the ground^ and leaving the 
.^idrill open. As the plants grow^ put to their sides the 
>c«rth that came out of the drill, after that, draw more 
np'tothetn on each side from the interval; and, if your 
liroond be really good, as it ought to be, each leek will 
^ e as big as your wrist in the month of October. They 
'" stand the winter perfectly well without any covering 

all ; but, as a provision against hard frost, some plants 
hould always be taken up and put into earth or sand 

a sbed or in a ceUar, for the same reasons as those 
tated under the head celery. Three or four leeks that 
have stood the winter may be left: at the end of one of 
the rows, or, if you please, moved to another spot to 
produce seed which would be ripe in the month of 
August, and give you enough for yourself, and for two 
or three neighbours. 

156. LETTUCE.— This great article of the garden 
is milky, refreshing, and pleasanter to a majority of 
^tes than almost any other plant. So necessarv is it 
'^eemed as tbe principal ingredient of a good sala<i, that 
«t is, in France and America, generally called " Salad/^ 
»nd scarcely ever by any other name. It is therefore a 
'tiling worthy of particular attention, not only as to pro-^ 
|>agation and cultivation, but as to sorts. The way to 
*<^ lettuce in the natural ground is this: make the 
ground rich to begin with, draw the drills across the bed 
fifteen inches apart, sow the seed thinly in these drills, 
fni press the earth nicely down upon them, which work. 
^ to be done as early as you can do it well, in the month 
of March. When the plants come up, thin them quickly 
to four inches apart. When they get to be about four 
^f five inches high, leave one and take up two through- 
out all the rows, and then hoe the ground nicely between 
^uQ remaining plants, having beforehand made another 
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bed to receive the plants thus taken up; plant these i& 
rows across a bed, the rows fifteen inches apart and && 
plants fifteen inches apart in the row : this is done with 
a little setting-stick with which you must carefully fix 
the point of the root in the ground, as directed in the 
case of the cabbage-plant. Another sowing in Aprii^ 
managed in just die same way, may be the last for the 
summer; for if sowed later, it is very rarely tiiat the 
plants will loave or be good for anything. This is whit 
every man may do that has ground in sufficient quantitf 
and well situated ; but the lettuce is a thing which people 
desire to have very early in the spring, and, if possibly 
in the winter. To have lettuces to eat in the winter^^ 
they must be sowed in August or September, in ther 
natural ground, in the manner before described, and is 
November, before they have been mauled by the frosty 
t3iey must be taken up without much disturbance d 
their roots, and put into a pretty good hot-bed niede 
for the purpose, the mould for which ought to be e^ht 
inches deep, at the least. They should be watered & 
little at planting, should stand nine inches apart emj 
way, should be shaded from the sun, if there be sun, for 
a couple of days, should then have as much air given to 
them constantly as the weather will permit, should be 
kept dear firom rotten leaves and putrified matter of 
every description, should have a lining to the bed, if&^ 
weadier require it, should above all things have as much 
air as the weather will permit, and should, however, be 
kept safe from being touched by the frost. If all these 
things be attended to, and if the season be not uncom* 
monly adverse, you may have fine lettuces by the latter 
end of December, and through the months of Janaarjr 
and February, an object the accomplishment of which 
would be ensured by having a second bed made at the 
same time, to contain plants a fortnight or three weeks 
younger. To have lettuces early in the spring : you sow 
in August or early in September, as before, transplant 
the lettuces in October into the warmest and best-shd* 
tered spots that you have. In beds about three (^^ 
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-wide "with hoops and rods placed orer the beds soon 
enough, in order to eover with mats in severe weather; 
or instead of hoops and mats, cover with a glass frame^ 
and in very sharp weather, with mats over that; but 
whatever th* covering may be, take it off the moment 
the weather will permit you to do it with safety. There 
i are, indeed, sorts of lettuce that will generally stand the 
j ^ntiT without any covering; in a warm place, and 
! eqtecially on the south side of a wall. But these are the 
ft^ sorts that bring round heads, and are poor, soft, 
' slimy things compared with the coss lettuces ; though 
^ even these are better than none. The coss lettuces grow 
upright, fold in their leaves like a sugar-loaf cabbage^ 
ktve a crispness and sweetness which the others have 
. not. If any of these, or indeed of any other sort of let- 
f tuce, have stood uncovered until any part of January 
: or February, they may be then moved into a hot-bed, 
I and will be very fine in March : if left to stand in the 
I gronnd and kept clear of slugs, they will still be a good 
I deal earlier than lettuces sowed in the spring, even if 
^ived in a hot-bed. But, with all these means, so few 
^&n generally be had early in the spring, that for general 
^ that is to say, for kitchen-gardeners to get them for 
tradesmen's iiuiiiiies pretty early in May, they must be 
\ Arst raised in a hot-bed, sowed there early in March or 
bte in February, or sowed under glass upon cold earthy 
^ iiie fall of the year, and preserved as mere plants to 
^hat out, having been kept from the frost and the wet 
daring the winter. This sowing takes place in Septem- 
^; the lights are placed in such a way as to let no 
yet get into the frames ; the lights are taken off entirely 
m imid weather; a great deal of aiv is given; and in 
Mardi, these plants are fit to go out into the natural 
gmimd, where they are sometimes injured by the frost, 
^Qt generally they are not. This is the wajr in which 
^^ great crop of early lettuces is generally raised ; and 
^t it is the best way the long experience of the market- 
gardeners has amply proved. As to the sorts of let- 
^ces, the green coss and the white coss are the best; 
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the former is of a darker green than the latter, is rater 
hardier, and not quite so good. Among the fiaJt 
are the brown-Duich, the greeU'Cabbagey and the U 
ball: there are many other sorts, as well of upright 
of flat, bat it would be useless to enumerate them, as 
would onljr bewilder the reader in his choice. As U^ 
the saving of the seed, half a dozen plants that have 
stood the winter will be quite enough. The seed willb 
ripe in August; birds must be kept from it, or they "^ 
have all the best before you gather it. The stalks ougl 
to be cut off and laid, till they be perfectly dry, in ' 
sun, the seed then put away in a perfectly dry place, ai 
in a place where no mice can get at it; for if they 
at it, not one good seed will they leave you in a t( 
short time. 

157. MANGEL WURZEL.— This may be caUc 
cattle-beety but some persons plant it in gardens. It 
a coarse beet, and is cultivated and preserved as * 
beet is. 

158. MARJORAM.— One sort is annual and ons 
perenfdaL The former is called summer and the lat 
winter* The first sowed on heat in the month of Mai 
As its seeds are small, a good*sized garden-pot sovn 
with it, and placed in a comer of the cucumber-bed, 
produce five hundred plants, which being gradually ^^* 
dened to the air and planted out when about an inch 
two high, will be enough for a large family. The vM 
is propagated by offsets ; that is, by parting the roof 
The plants may stand pretty close. As the winter sol 
cannot sometimes be got at in winter, some of boA' 
ought to be preserved by drying. Cut it just before ^^ 
comes out into bbmn, hang it up in little bunches to dtj 
first, for a day, in the sun; then in the shade; anuj 
when quite dry, put it in paper bags tied up, and i»*' 
bags hung up in a dry place. 

159. MARIGOLD.— An annual plant. Sow the 
seed in spring; when the bloom is at full, gather the 
flowers ; pull the leaves of the flower out of tberf 
sockets ; lay them on paper to dry in the shade. Wb^" 
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^try, put them into papeif bags. They are excellent in 
broths and soups and stews* Two square yards planted 
with marigolds will be sufficient* It is the single man- 

Sid that ought to be cultivated for culinary purposes* 
le dhuUe one is an ornamental flower, and a very mean 
one indeed* 
160* MELON. — ^The melon is a hot-country plant, 
d must be raised in England in precisely the same 
r as directed for early cucumbers, the rules laid 
^wn for which apply here equally well in every respect 
t two ; namely, that the lights for melons should be 
r or more extensive than those for cucumbers ; and 
the earth for melons should not be light and loose, 
in the case of cucumbers, but should consist chiefly 
very stiff loam. The finest plants of melons that I 
cversaw were raised in stiff' loam, approaching to a clay, 
which had been dug out before, and turned three or four 
times in a heap, mixed with dung from a sheep-yard, 
about one-fifth dung and four-fifths loam* This loam 
'shoidd be turned in a heap several times during one 
^summer and one winter, and then it is fit for use. Tou 
r should begin to raise melons a month or six weeks later 
than you begin with early cucumbers* Tour seeds may 
be sowed in a poc in the cucumber-bed, if you have one; 
"^ not, you must make one for the purpose, as in the 
se of the early cucumbers ; though the season whea 
a begin will be later, the bed must be equally warm 
ith that for the early cucumbers; there must be linings 
d everything necessary to keep up a steady bottom 
at* A second crop of melons may succeed the first, 
& the same way that the two crops of cucumbers sue* 
ceed each other; but as to putting melons out upon 
lidges to be covered with hand-glasses or paper-frames, 
it never succeeds, one time out of twenty. Melons want 
letter ground than is hardly ever to be had in England* 
There should be but one plant in a hill* I have had ten 
fine melons from one single plant, and I never saw the 
fike of that from any hill that contained two or three 
plants. If once the plants get spindling, they never 
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bear fruit of any size or goodness. Tou will see maf 
firuit appear before any one begins to swell. If a solkiqp, 
one should begin to swell before the vines hare got 
any extent, pinch it off; for, if left on^ it will general 
prevent the plant from bearing any more. Thare shoi 
be three or four upon a plant beginning to swell to| 
flier, or about the same time, in order to encourage y 
to ^expect a fine crop. Melons are very fineqae 
raised, as pines sometimes are, in pUs, with found 
for frames built upon the ground, or going a little 
beneath the top of the ground. Upon these walls 
wooden coping is fixed, and across this coping the 
slide up and down. These are very convenient pli 
for melons ; but, as they do not enter into the plan 
my garden, it would be useless to take up the time 
the reader with a more particular description of t1 
When the fruit of the melon is perceived to be feii 
sweUing, a piece of glass or of tile should be laid m 
each fruit to keep it out of the dirt, and; indeed, to 
a little to the heat that it would receive from the son 
for melons require heat from the sun as well as h 
from the earth ; and take what pains we will, we hff 
never fine melons in a shady or wet summer. As to 
sorts of melons, some are finer than others, and soi 
come into bearing sooner than others. In speaking 
sorts, I cannot do better than to take the list from 
Hortus KewensiSy written by Mr. Aiton, gardener to 
King ; for surely that which contents his Maj^ty mi 
very well content any of us. This list is as folio 
Early Cantaleupcy Early Leopard, Early Polignac, 
RomanayGreen-fleshed Nettedf Green-fleshed Rocky 
Early Rock, Black Rock, Silver Rock, ScarleUfleghed 
In America, they divide the melons into two sorts, whii 
are wholly distinct from each other : one they caXi tl 
nmsk melon; that is to say, any melon which belongs t^i 
the tribe of those that we cultivate here, and they cas 
these musk melons because they have a musky smelL 
The other species they Call the toater melons which has 
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too smell, which never tarns yellow, which is always of 
% deep green, in the inside of which, instead of being a 
( fleshy pulp, is a sort of pink-coloured snoWy which melts 
in the mouth. This melon very frequently weighs from 
twenty to forty pounds, and is not deemed much of a 
it unless it weighs fifteen or sixteen. I raised some 
these once very well at Botley from seed that waa 
ong^t from Malta. They are a totally different thing 
m the other tribe ; and, being so much better, I have 
n wondered that, where people have great space 
der glass, and great heat at command, ^ey do not 
ise them in England. There is only one fine musk 
on that I ever saw in America; which is called the 
n melon, having the flesh nearly white and being of 
shape of a lemon. The mode of cultivating the 
ter-melon is the same as that of cultivating the other; 
!lmt it requires more room. If you Afish to save the seed 
'^ melons, you must take it out when you eat the fruity 
d do with it precisely as is directed in the case of the 
feacomber seed : but, to have the seed true to its kind, 
ifc must not be saved on a spot near to that in which 
grow, and have blowed, cucumbers, squashes, pumpkins^ 
anything of that sort ; nor on a spot where any other 
of melon has been in bloom at the same time. The 
test possible care must be taken in this respect, or 
Q will have fruit quite different from that which you 

ct 
161. MINT. — ^There are two sorts ; one is of a darker 
than the other : the former is called peppers-mint, 
d is generally used for distilling to make mint water : 
e latter, which is called spear-mmty is used for the 
ble in many ways. The French snip a little into 
teir salads; we boil a bunch amongst green peas, to 
which it gives a pleasant favor ; chopped up small, and 
pat along with sugar, into vinegar, we use it as a sauce 
for roasted lamb ; and a very pleasant sauce it is. Mint 
«fly be propagated from seed ; but a few bits of its 
toots will spread into a bed in a year. To have it in 
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winter^ preserve it precisely like maijoram (which 
and instead of chopping it for sauce, crumble it bet 
your finsers. 

162. MUSHROOM.— This is one of a name 
tribe of funguses ; but it is the only one that is e 
vated for culinary purposes, and this one is scsi 
ever seen in any gardens but those of noblemen or 
tlemen of fortune. In their gardens it is cultivated 
order to be had at aU times of the year, for every' 
knows that, in most parts of England, it comes 
spontaneously in the meadows and elsewhere. It 
cultivated no-how but in hot-beds ; but there in 
distinct ways. The first is on hot-beds out of 
and the hot-bed is made and managed in the mi 
that I will now describe. Take stable dung that is 
fresh and fiery, or if you have no other, mix with it 
equal quantity of old hot-bed lining, throw it togei 
in a long ridge, where rains will not fall on it to 
ment, and in about three weeks it will be ready for 
Then take and mark out the outline of the base of y* 
bed, just as I directed in my instructions about hi 
beds in Chapter III. ; but as this one is to go up i 
sloping direction on both sides like the roof of a bo 
you need not have the upright stakes nor the e 
Boards that I there recommended. Three or four 
will be quite wide enough. The length you legai 
according to the quantity of mushrooms that you 
to grow. Begin then with your bed, shaking the d 
up well, and, if it be long, Deating it well, just as in 
case of the cucumber-bed, only keep drawing it in 
degrees till you have it in the shape of the roof oi< 
house : beat it on the top as you carry it up, but 
cularly beat it at the sides, for there you will want it 
be perfectly even and firm. Having finished it, j 
will guard it from rains and from the sun by cove 
it over with long straw, old thatch, or mats ; for it m^ 
be neither too wet nor too dry. Let it remain in tbif! 
way a week, or till you find, by forcing your fore-fingef 
down into it, that the heat is moderate. Then put on « 
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jiqrer of fresh mould to about an inch thick. In this 
^XL will stick little pieces of spawn of mushrooms at 
about eight inches apart every way* Cover over these 
inth mould to about another inch m thickness, and pat 
it down nicely with a spade ; and still keep the cover** 
of straw or matting over the whole bed as before, 
neither wet nor sun must get to it immoderately* 
ccess now greatly depends on the proper moisture of 
pbe bed. If in summer-time, take off the covering 
w and then to admit of gentle showers falling on 
; or, if, in a very dry season, water now and then, 
t if in winter, keep out the coid at all times. The 
ors method of cultivating mushrooms was intro- 
d to this country from Germany. It is usually 
means of a small house in anv awkward or out- 
the-way corner of the garden, aoout ten or twelve 
lieet wide and twenty or thirty feet long. With a fire* 
[place on the outside of one end, and a flue going from it 
istraight down under the middle of the floor of the house 
[ttid back again to the fire-place ; with one door, and 
I two or three small windows, which latter are generally 
kept shut dose with unglazed shutters. All sdong the 
two sides of this house are shelves arranged in three 
tiers, one close to the bottom, another at about three 
feet up, and another at about six feet up, and these 
I shelves are about three feet in breadth, made of good 
l^ut plank, with a front board of nine or ten inches 
depth to keep in the dung and the earth. Whoever 
has seen the berths in a barrack-room, or in the state- 
loom of a ship, has seen precisely what the shelves of a 
German mushroom-house are. These shelves are to be 
filled with the dung or compost in which you are 
to plant your mushroom spawn; and, as to prepar- 
ing compost, you proceed in this manner : take a quan-^ 
tity of fresh horse-dung, with as little long litter as 
possible; the less the better; that has not been ex- 
posed to wet, and that has not fermented; mix it 
with a fourth part of fresh mould, and, if you can, 
get the scrapings of a horse-track of a mill-house of any 
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sort; mix aU weU together^ and, in your shelvf 
in as many of them .as you mean to put to w( 
once, pat a layer six inches thick of this mixture^ 
ing it down as hard as you can with a wooden 
Tlus will reduce it down to the thinness of four ii 
or loss. Then put in another layer, rather less tbu 
and beat that down in the same way ; observing 
towards the wall at the back part of your shelf, yoa 
afford to increase the thickness of your layers, as 
is the wall to support them ; and the thicker you 
these layers, the stronger will be the bed. Having 
this, observe the fermentation from day to day, 
it goes on, and when it is palpably on the decline, 
a parcel of holes in the compost at from six to 
inches asunder, and put in the spawn; and then 
it over with a covering of mould about an inch 
Water may be giren out of a very fine-rosed watei 
pot, when the weather is very warm, and then it 
recommended to scatter a little straw over firs^ i 
water on that, the mushroom being inclined to rotft 
any over quantity of moi&ture, however little, 
beds are not generally of long duration, but paitici 
those in the shelves. From eight to twelve weeks 
be looked upon as a good duration, and therefore, 
have mushrooms coniinuaUy, there must be renewals 
the beds, in the house and out of the house ; buta tc 
little attention brings it to a regular system in 
in-door method. The times when the vegetation of i 
fungus is most successful are the spring and fall^ as 
every vegetable. To procure spawn, you need oi 
apply to the seedsmen, almost all of whom sell it; 
you may procure it and propagate it yourself, by bestal 
ing a little cate and attention on ic. Dig up, in Augi^ 
or September, a parcel of mushrooms, taking a g^ 
three or four handsful of the earth immediately rov 
them; you will find a quantity of small bulbs, 9» 
were, of mushrooms, and of stuff like coarse tbi 
Put this in ridges on an old cucumber bed, and keep 
heavy rains, and when you find that these haveezteot 
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l^mselres, and are formed into a quantity of motddy- , 

jboking flakes^ take them up and keep them in any dry 

|iaoe till yon want them, when you plant iittle pieces of 

fte size of the top of yoar thumb, or a little bigger. 

Jf%ere is some danger of mistaking other funguses (and 

innocent ones) for mushrooms, therefore, observe 

the mushroom comes up precisely in the form of a 

e round white button, which gradually opens itself^ 

, if permitted to stand long enough, it becomes almost 

t on the top. It is white everywhere but on the 

der side of the crown, which is of a pale red, becom- 

of a brownish colour as it advances in age. I 

not conclttde without observing that some of these 

ises are deemed extremely unwholesome; some 

pie even think them poisonous, and that the mush- 

m is only the least nowUms. I once ate about three 

^oonsiul at table at Mr. Timothy Brown's at Peck- 

mm, which had been cooked, I suppose, in the usual 

^y; but I had not long eaten them before ray whole 

vodyj face, hands and all, viras covered with red spots or 

JHinpIes, and to such a degree, and coming on so fast, 

&at the doctor who attended the family was sent for* 

He thought nothing of it, gave me a little draught of 

*>nie sort, and the pimples went away; but I attributed 

il then to the mushrooms. The next year, I had mush^ 

^ms in my own garden at Botley, and I determined 

^ try the experiment whether they would have the 

^&me efiect again; but, not liking to run any risk, I 

^t only a tea-spoonful, or rather a French coffee- 

*poonfal, which is larger than a common tea-spoon. 

They had just the same effect, both as to sensation and 

ontward appearance! From that day to this I have , 

Deror touched mushrooms, for I conclude that there i 

Bitist be something poisonous in that which will so 

Thickly produce the effects that I have described, and 

on a hedthy and hale body like mine ; and, therefore, I 

^ not advise any one to cultivate these things. 

1€S. MUSTARD.— There is a white-seeded sort and 
^^dm^eeded. The white mustard is used in salads 
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along with the creiSf or pepptr-^an^ and is sowed 
cultivated in the same waj (see Cress.) The Waik 
that which the fioiwr is made of for table-use. It 
sowed in rows at two feet apart early in the spring 
plants ought to be thinned to four or five inches a; 
Good tillage between the rows is necessary. The 
will be ripe in July, and then the stalks should be 
off^ and, when quite dry, the seed threshed out, and 
by for use. 

164. NASTURTIUM.— An annual plant, with 
half-red half-vellow flower, which has an offe 
smell; but it bears a seed enveloped in a flesb]r 
and that pod, taken before the seed becomes ripe^l 
used as a thing to pickle. The seed should be so 
very early in the spring. The plants should have p 
long bushy sticks put to them; and four or five of tl 
will bear a great quantity of pods. They will grow 
almost any ground ; but the better the ground the " 
of them are necessary. 

165. ONION.— This is one of the main vegei 
Its uses are many, and they are all well known, 
modes of cultivation for crop are various. Four I s^ 
mention, and by either, a good crop may be raised, 
early in March. Let the ground be richy but not 
fresh dung^ Make the ground very fine; make the ro 
a foot apart, and scatter the seed thinly along a drill t^ 
inches deep. Then fill in the drills ; and then press* 
earth down upon the seed by treading the growd 
over. Then give the ground a very alight smootf 
pver with a rake. When the plants get to be ti 
inches high, thin them to four inches, or to eight incb 
if you wish to have very large onions. Keep the gro^l 
clear of weeds by hoeing; but do not hoe deep, nor rr 
earth about the plants; for these make them run ton 
and not to btdb. When the tips of the leaves begio '?^ 
be brown, bend down the necks, so that the leaves l» 
flat with the ground. When the leaves are nearly d^aj 
pull up the onions, and lay them to dry, in order to W 
put away for winter use. Some persons, instead ^' 
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ing the onions all along the drill, drop four or five 
at every six or seven inches' distance ; and leave 
e onions to grow thus, in clumps; and this is not a 
way; for they will squeeze each other out. Thev will 
be large : but they will be ripe earlier, and will not 
to neck. The third mode of cultivation is as follows ; 
the onions any time between mid-May and mid«- 
iBe, in drills six inches apart, and pat the seed very 
ici along the drills. Let all the plants stand, and they 
" get to be about as big round as the top of your little* 
r. Then the leaves will get yeUow, and, when that 
the case, pull up the onions and lay them on a board, 
the sun has withered up the leaves. Then take these 
inutive onions, put them in a bag, and hang them 
in a dry place till spring, taking the biggest for 
es. As soon as the frost is gone, and the ground 
ry, plant out these onions, in good and fine ground, in 
ws a foot apart. Make, not drills^ but little marks 
long the ground ; and put the onions at six or eight 
iacbes apart. Do not cover them with the earth ; but 
|nt press them doum upon the mark with your thumb 
d foK-finger. The ground ought to be trodden and 
sghtly raked again before you make the marks; for no 
'"^ih should rise up about the plants. Proceed after this 
with sowed onions ; only observe that, if any should 
rwming up to seedy you must twist down the neck as 
n as you perceive it. But observe this : the shorter 
e time that these onions have been in the ground the 
ear before, the less likely will they be to run to seed. This 
the sure way of having a large and early crop of 
"dQions. The fourth method is one that is now generally 
*vsed by the market gardeners round London ; and it is 
«De by which they obtain prodigious crops. From the 
middle to the latter end of the month of August they 
sow onions, broad-cast in beds and thickly, and let them 
^tand the winter, which they will do tolerably well un- 
less snow or water lay much upon them. Having the 
ground prepared as for the first method mentioned 
iboYe; that is, having it in good tilth, finely broken and 
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rich, you begin planting out in the month of 
The plants maj be put in rows, because in this 
they are mudi more easily hoed; but the thing 
attend to most in this work is, to have the roots 
the plants buried ; not the little bulb (for, small as 
onion is, there will be a little white bulb), but raei 
th€ fibres, fastened in the ground; and any man who 
seen this work done must have observed that, ui 
the ground be made ver^ fine indeed, it is impossil 
proceed with any certainty in this delicate operal 
The labourers in the market gardens of this neighl 
hood (Kensington) do this work with wonderful rapi 
and exactness ; and it is common to see five or six 
in a piece all planted in this manner. There will 
two or three hoeings wanted according to the 
and the state of the ground, but they should not be 
Some of the plants will pipe, or run to seed, and 
should either have the pipes pulled off or twisted 
Preserving onions is an easy matter. Frost never b 
them, w^ss you move them during the time that i 
are frozen. Any dry, airy place will therefore 
They should not be kept in a umrm place ; for 
will heat and grow. The neatest way is to tie them 
in ropes ; that is to say, to tie them round sticks, 
straight straw, with matting. For seed, pick oat 
finest onions, and plant them out in rich land, in 
spring. To grow this seed upon a large scale, pL 
the land into four-feet ridges, lay plenty of dung al 
the furrows, plough the ground back over the 
flatten the top of the ridge a little, and put along, on 
top of the ridge, tuH) rotvs of onions, the rows seven in 
apart, and the onions seven inches apurt in the ro 
When the weeds «ome, hoe the taps of the ridges with 
small hoe, and plough first from and then to the rid, 
two or three times, at the distance of two or thi 
weeks. When the seed is ripe, cut off the heads 
collect them in such a way as not to scatter the s< 
Lay them on cloths in the sun till dry as dust ; 
then thresh out the seed^ winnow it^ and put it awajl' 
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seed ynUl be dead ripe in August, and turnips or 
rly Yoik cabbages^ or even kidney dwarf beans, may 
ow upon the same ground the same year. In a gar" 
thane always ought to be a crop to succeed seed- 
jlpions the same summer. There are several sorts of 
ions, of which the red is the hardiest and the hottest, 
the ttMte the tenderest and the mildest, and the 
for pickling. The straw-coloured sort is, perhaps^ 
best for a main crop. 
IGS. PARSLEY. — Known to every human being to 
its seed the second year, aud^ after that, to die 
y. It may be sowed at any season when the frost 
out of the ground. The beat way is to sow it in 
g, and in very clean ground ; because the seed lies 
g in the ground, and, if the ground be foul, the 
ds choke the plants at their coming up. A bed of 
fi^et long and four wide, the seeds sowed in drills at 
jjjlght inches apart, is enough for any family in the 
Id. This would be enoi;^h about parsley; but 
e want it all the year round. There are some 
inters that will destroy it completely if it be wholly 
protected^ and there are no means of preserving it 
in the manner which has been directed for other 
bs. Therefore, if you perceive sharp weather ap- 
aching^ lay some peas-haulm or straw, not very 
kly, over the bed, and do not take it off imtil after 
thaw has completely taken place. The rotting of 
:etables is occasioned by thawing in the light, more 
n by the frost. When the thaw has completely taken 
, the peas-haulm or the straw may be taken away^ 
,by these means;, parsley may be safely kept through 
y winter that we have in England ; for it can thus be 
pt even in America, where the frost goes down into 

ground full four feet. 

167. PARSNIP. — ^As to the season of sowing, sort of 

land, preparation of ground, distances, and cultivation 

and tillage, precisely the same as the carrot, But^ 

|» to preservation during winter, and for spring nscy 

) &e parsnip stands ail frost without injury^ and 6v6n 
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with benefit So tbat^ all you want is to pnt x^^ 
winter as many as you are likely to want daring a^ 
frost, and these you may put up in the same manni 
directed for carrots and beets. If the parsn^ ' 
stand out in the ground all the winter, the greens sh< 
not be cut off in the fall* To save the seed of Ae 
snip, let four or five of the plants stand through 1^ 
summer, or remove them to a more convenient 
They will bear a great quantity of seed. When it 
ripe, cut the seed-stalk off, lay it upon a cloth in 
sun until perfectly dry ; then take off the seed, put 
a paper bag, and put it in a very dry place : it ki 
well for only one year. 

168. PEA. — ^This is one of those vegetables vl 
all people like. From the greatest to the smaUc 
gardens, we always find peas, not to mention the 
sands of acres which are grown in fields for the pi 
of being eaten by thje gardenless people of the 
Where gardening is carried on upon a royal, or alrnc 
royal scale, peas are raised by means of artificial hi 
in order to have them here at the same time that 
have them in Portugal, which is in the months of 
oember and January. Beneath this royal state, howei 
the next thing is to have them in the natural ground^ 
«arly as possible; and that may be sometimes by 
middle of May, and hardly ever later than about 
first week of June. The late King, George the Thi 
reigned so long, that his birth-day formed a sort of 
son with gardeners ; and, ever since I became a man|f 
can recollect that it was always deemed rather a sign* 
bad gardening if there were not green peas in the gar^ 
fit to gather on the fourth of June. It is curious 
green peas are to be had as early in Long Island, and 
the sea- board part of the state of New Jersey, as in £i 
land, though not sowed there, observe, until very latei 
April, while ours, to be very early, must be sowed in ' 
month of December or January. It is still more curie 
that, such is the effect of habit and tradition, even wb< 
I was last in America (1819), people talked just as fami'l 
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ly as in England about having green peas on the 
> Hrth-dayi and were just as ambitious for accom* 
fifislung the object; and I remember a gentleman, who 
Bad been a republican officer during the Revolutionary 
War^ who told me that he always got in his garden green 
fit to eat on old Uncle Gtwg^t birth-day* This, 
>wever, is the general season for Uie coming in of green 

s in England ; but, to have them at this season, the 
iKery earliest sort must be sowed ; they must be sowed, 

1^ in November, or as soon after as the weather will 
trmit, and they must be sowed on the south side of a 
~\ or of a very close and warm hedge, the ground not 

g wet in its nature by any means. The frosts will 

very apt to cut them off, and^ if the weather be mild, 
ey will be apt to get so forward as to be cut off in 

uanr or February. They should, therefore, be kept 
earthed up a little on both sides ; and, if hard frosts 
approach, they should be covered with peas-haulm or 
Jtraw, and these should be taken off as soon as the thaw 
htks completely taken place. It will not do to place the 
low of peas nearer than about four feet distance from 
tbe wall, because thev grow high, and they would inter- 
fere with, and do injury to, the fruit trees. Three or 
four rows of the very earliest peas might be in the border 
#,on the south side of the wall. Some more rows might 
be in the outer garden c, on the south side of the wall 
ihere. The whole of these borders need not be devoted 
to this purpose, but only such part of them as would be 
ileemed requisite. A second sowing should take place 
\ month or six weeks after the first; but this may take 
pUce across the plat b or g* Sow again early in March, 
and then once in a month or three weeks, until the end 
of May. Too many should not be sowed at a time, and 
less of the tall sorts than of the low sorts. The manner 
of sowing peas is the same in all cases. You make a 
drill with a hoe, three inches deep, in ground as rich as 
on can make it, sow the peas along not too thick, put 

k upon them the earth that came out of the drill, 
and tread it down with your feet pretty nearly as hard 

H 
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as you can^ and tben, especially in wmler-time, keem 
sharp look-out after the mice. When the peas call 
up, you ou^t, in all ca8e&» to hoe the ground i 
about them, and draw a litde earth to them even imi 
diately^ drawing up more and more earth on each 
as the plants advance in height, until you .have, at 
a little ridge, the top of which would -he six or 
inches above the level of the ground; this not 
keeps them upr^ht, but. supplies, them with food 
roots that will shoot out of the -stems of the pi 
Peas must have sticks, axkd these sticks must be pr 
tioned to the height which the sorts'seapectively genei 
attain. For the early-frame pea, two feet and a hail^ 
three feet, above the ground, i» sufficient; for the 
in height, four or five feet. For tiie tall' sorts, fto^ 
to eight, and even nine feet. The. ^distances at 
the rows are to be sowed must be somewhat in p 
tiim to these heights, the smaller peas may stand at 
feet apart, but the taller ones, and espedally the 
of all, ought to be at six or seven feet i^art at the 
You get nothing by crowding them,Dor do you get 
thing by sowing double instead ^f siogle rowi o& 
If you try it, you will find that a single, plant, .stai 
out away fcom all others, will produce -more fruit 
any six.. plants standing in a common single row, ^ 
the soil be the same, and though the stick be of 
same height. This is enough to convin:ce any oJ^j 
tiie mischievous effects of crowding. If you plant 
taller peas at distances too dose, or indeed any ipe8% 
rows sJiade one another; there JwiU be no fruit ezi 
just at the top, that part of tl^e plant which should 
early will not bear at all, those that come at top willi 
pods only about half full : and if you plant tall peas 
dose, and with sticks so short as to cause the wet 
bend the heads of the plants down, you will lit^Bl^ 
have no fruit at all, a thing which I hwe seen take p' 
a hundred times in my life-time. My gardener had o 
sowed, while I was from home, a piece of garden with 
tall marrowfat pea,and had put the rows at about tbreeft^ 
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fpart. I saw tbem- just after they camd up« The ground' 
was such as was very good^ and which I knew would 
aend ihe peas up very high : I told him tD take his hoe^ 
and cot up .every other row ; but they looked so fine and 
be was so obstinate^ that I let them remain, and made 
iim 30W some more at seven feet apart Very near to the 
aasse place^ telling him that thetre never could be a pea 
Ihere^and tiiat if it sotiKfiedout, never to attempt to ha^e 
hisown w^J again. Both the patdiesof peas were sticked 
ilk doe time> ti^ey both grew very fine and lofty ; but hb 
patch began to get together at the top, and -jusl about th^ 
lljb&e that the podi» were an inch long, there ca;me a heavy 
lun, smashed thje whole of them down into bne mass, 
sad there never was a sii^le pea gathered from the patchy 
wh3e the otbdr patch, «the siiigle rows of which were 
ssven feet apart, produced an uncbmmonly 'fine and 
litftBpg cropi The destroyed patch of peas was, how* 
evvii of pffeoious advaiitage i for it made me the master 
fifwjf.gardenery2^ thing that happens to- very few own€lr» 
of gardens. A sufficient distance is one of the greatest 
^g^ ia the raisipg.of peas, whether they be sticked or 
whether they be'iioti and they never ought to be sowed 
teo thickly in the rpw. I never tried it, but I verily 
Relieve that a row of peas^ each plant being at tw<) of 
tiiree inches^ distance from the ol^elr, wodld bear a 
greats crop than if sowed in the usual way. At any 
late^aever sow too thick, on any acoount; at any tune of 
die year. As to S(irt9 of peas, the earliest is the early* 
ffame^ then comea the etsrly-chutUonj then the blue* 
fnuriany and the -hot-sffmr, then the dwarf 'tnarrotqf at ^ 
then the taUr-fnatroufati t\\tn Knighfe pea. There are 
sevsral others,.but here are quite enough for any garden 
iib the world. If all these; tall sorts be sowed in March, 
and some more of them again in April, not toe many at 
a time, they will come in one after another^ and will 
keep fUp a regular sucioession until about the latter end 
of J^ly, or even later. After this all peas become mil<* 
dewed j and their fruit good for very little. As to saving 
the seed of peasy it is impossible to do it well in a 
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Idtchen-garden^ where yoa must always have more ft# 
one sort of pea in bloom at the same time. If yontf 
very curious about this matter, you must sow somewl 
in the comer of a field, and not gather any of the 
to eat ; but let them all stand to ripen. When ri 
they are to be threshed out and put by in a dry p' 
Peas want no watering, but there should be a good 
ging between the rows just about the time that 
bloom begins to appear, for that furnishes new food 
the roots at the time when it is most wanted. 6:^ 
care must be taken to keep slugs and snails away 
peas; for if they get amongst them and are let alone 
a very little while, they bite the whole off, and they n 
sprout again to any good purpose. 

169. PENNYROYAL.— A medicinal herb, that 
perennial. It is also used for some culinary pur 
A little patch a foot square, in the herb bed, is q 
suj£cient, you must keep this patch well cut off round 
edges ; for one root, if left alone for a summer, will 
tend oyer two or three yards square in good ground. 

170. POTATO.— I am going to speak here of fl 
vegetable, as a thing to be used merely in company 
meat ; and not to be used as a substitute for br 
having proved, in various parts of my writings, 
proved it beyond all contradiction, that, as a substit 
for bread, it is the most wasteful thing that can possi 
be used. It has, too, now been acknowledged by 
rious writers, and it has been established by evide 
taken before Committees of the House of Comtnoi^ 
that to raise potatoes for the purpose of being used » 
stead of bread is a thing mischievous to the nation. 
a substitute for bread, therefore, I speak not of the fi 
of this plant. As food for cattle or pigs, I know it 
be inferior to cabbages, to Swedish turnips, to mangel 
wurzel, and to be much more expensive, weight Wj 
weight, than either of those articles. I know of fl^ 
Animal that will even live for any length of time tip^ 
uncooked potatoes, while I know that sheep and hornel 
oattle will live, and even Yat, to a certain extent, up^^ 
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pUher cabbages^ mangel-wurzel, or Swedish turnips ; and 
IrUle I know that pigs will live and thrive upon either 
fif these articles, neither of which, weight for weight, 
iemand half the expense that the potatoes demand. 
J^ 8 mere vegetable or sauce, as the country people 
^ i(^ it does very well to qualify the effects of fat 
t, or to assist in the swallowing of quantities of 
r. There appears to be nothing unwholesome 
it, and when the sort is good, it is preferred hy 
J people to some other vegetables of a coarser 
; and though I never eat of it myself, finding 
many other things far preferable to it, I think it 
t to give directions for the cultivation of the plant 
D a scale suitable to a gentleman's garden. There are 
infinite variety of sorts; the skin of some of which 
red, that of others of a whitish-yellow colour: the 
^|nt are denominated red potatoes, and the latter white* 
JBte red potatoes are of the coarser kinds, as are ako 
llereral of the white. Those who plant these things in 
|k^ens and for their own use, will not plant the coarse 
, i^es, I shall speak of only three sorts. First, of a 
[Sttle round white potato, which comes very early, or 
^|Bther, is but a very short time in coming to perfection. 
e second sort are called ladies-fingerSf being long and 
at an inch through when in their full size, and these 
oare white. The other sort are called kidney pota^ 
t which grow to a pretty large size, are flat, and very 
ach in the shape of a kidney. This is the sort which 
planted for the main crop to be preserved during the 
ter. They have generally a small part at one end of 
m of a reddish purple colour, which is the sign of 
ir genuine quality. As to the planting and culti- 
^fion of potatoes, they are, in the fields, laid along a 
«tte trench made by the plough, then covered with 
\ ttumtire of some sort, and then covered with a furrow of 
?^h. Some people lay the potato upon the manure^ 
^place of under it. In a garden the ground ought to 
"^ rich enough to bear potatoes without any manure at 
^3 for the manure, though it adds to the number of 
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potatoes, makes the size of them very various, ai 
ih all other cases, gives a strong taste to the veget 
Drills made with a boe three feet apart' and four ii 
deep, the sets laid along the drill) at eight inches a[ 
then covered over with the earth that came bnt'oP 
drill and trod down with* the foot, are snffieient fer 
planting. But care must be taken to prepare tht 
properly. The potato must be cut in pieces> andtia 
must be but one eye, or two at most, left to each pfe 
A very small part of the pulp is liecessary tof be left.- 
is the eye only which grows, and if a potatb ytett 
pretty deeply, the peeling itself would do ; and it 
^common practice, amongst the pooifer'peo)ple^1» eat 
potato and plant bits of the peelings ; but it hais ' 
found, by the Lancashire potato-growers, 4}hltt it is 
importance to reject those eyes which are seated neai 
the root-end of the potato; that'is^ nearest l^e 
whtcfa is joined on to the root of the plant; for 
liaVe observed that these produce their fruit fiall a fett' 
night later than sets cut from the 'middle and poiat^ 
the potato. I have never tried this experiment mys^JI 
tad therefore am not prepared to vouch for the corif€# 
ness of the statement upon my own observation y but^ 
can vouch for this fact, that potatoes are grown tO' p6g 
fection by the Lancashire people, and therefore I w< 
pay attention to any of their suggestions, in this mat 
As to the cultivation^ as soon as the plants. are up, 
are three inches high, the whole of the ground sboi 
be flat-hoed, and should be carefully moved close to 
stems of the plants ; but do no more than this for tW 
early crepy for, though earthing-up is required to gil^* 
full crop, it certainly retards it ; and as your object 
now is to have some potatoes without r^ard to-quao* 
tity, it is best to make a little sacrifioe here* Folr jrou' 
later crops, when the plants get to be seven or eigi* 
inches high, they should have earth drawn up tothcaf 
stems with a hoe, going along the interval and drawing 
the earth from the middle to form little ridges about 
four inches high. As the plants advance in height, m<xf& 
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kirtb shotdd be drawn up ta tbem, and wben they are 

IMjouI a foot higb above the top of the ridge, the intervak 

lAoaldibe w^ll dug with a apade, and the earth well 

^ttiosni • Afterthis, a little more earth shouM be drawn 

to the plants, the heads of which would begin tofdl 

i^ and spread about, and all that will be wanted, ih 

ey wHl'be to pull out any weeds that appear* In 

fail of the year the leaves will drop off and the 

wiU die^; and-wfaen this death of the haulm take 

, the potatoes should be dug up. I am now speak- 

'®f the kidney potatoes whidi are 'to be kept for 

ter use "^ and' &ey should not be planted too early; 

ase lliey will be ripe too early in the iail, and will 

'keep «o wdil 'through the winter, and until the 

ng. The last week in April,. or the first or even the 

d week >in' May^ is quite soon enough to plant* 

eirop will then be fit to take up in' the latter end of 

Npctober, which is qtiite soon ehough.. When taken up^ 

ij^eyt^hoald, if the weather will permit, be suffered to 

Wiy^n the sun $ all the dirt should be rubbed clean 

|. ^fi^ them ; they should then be placed in a cellar, in a 

[#ttnr,or in some place to which no frost can approach; 

^■fouf caa as^rtain the degree of warmth just neces- 

Joy to keep a baby from perishing from cold, you 

ow precisely the precautions required to preserve a 

tato above-^gro«ind ; for, under-ground, they will lie 

^6 and sound during the whole winter, if placed indi- 

teally, if the Jrost do not actually reach them. I 

ow of no other seed or root; I know of no apfdc 

«n ; I know of no loaved cabbage, that will not bear 

eezing^ if covered over with the ground, I have, this 

^r, had a pk^ce of ground in which potatoes (planted 

«y my predecessor) grew last year, covered over twenty 

times by the overflowings of the Thames, and, when 

^ piece of ground was dug up in the spring, the 

potatoes were as sound and as fresh as ever. We did 

• 'Jot perceive one single rotten potato in the whole piece. 

3'here wasa great quantity, and the men who dug the 

&<^nd took them home to eat.. But if above-ground. 
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your care must be great, especially if the heap be cois^ 
derable* There must be no rotten ones, and no cnttt 
broken ones. The heap may ferment^ and then rottesn;! 
ness will come : you must therefore be careful to 
it over frequently and pick out everything approaci 
towards rottenness. Potatoes are frequently kept 
heaps formed in a conical shape on the ground, ani 
covered over with straw and earth; but this is atini 
that cannot be required in a case like that which I hi 
in view. The ladies-fingers, which are certainly 
delicate in taste than the kidney-potatoes, may 
planted at the same time, and Seated in the 
manner; and they will be better than the lai 
potatoes all through the winter, though the crop 
not be so large. Some of these, however, if plant 
early in March, will be very good for use from the 
of June to the latter end of the summer. As to 
first sort, the little round white early potatoes, theyi 
be raised so as to be fit to eat in June, and even eailiei^*' 
This sort of potato has no blossom. It is a smaHpj 
round white potato, the leaf of which is of a pale grec 
very thin, very smooth, and nearly of the shape 
size of the inside of a middle-sized lemon cut asundt 
longways. This potato, if planted with other sorts 
March or April, will be ripe six weeks sooner than 
other sort. The ladies-fingers come much quicker thi 
the kidney; but the early potato comes much quick 
still. If you once get this sort, and wish to keep 
^ true, you must take care that no other sort grow n( 
it ; for potatoes mix the breed more readily than anyt 
thing else, though in this case there be no bloom. If 
is very difficult, for this reason, to get this sort true and' 
unmixed. If these potatoes be planted early in March) 
or late in February, it should be in warm and dry 
ground ; and you must take care to cover the grouna 
where they are planted with litter or straw, if you per- 
ceive that frosts are approaching, for if the root be once 
frosted it immediately becomes water. You may dig 
up some of these potatoes in June as big as walnuts or 
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\iflgst. They are not ripe in June, but they may be 
1^ by the latter end of July; they increase in size as 
f ou go on^ and the quantity need not be large, for, by 
&e time these are exhausted, the ladies-fingers come 
m for use. A small quantity will be enough for seed 
^ the next year* You should pick out five or six of 
^le truest plants to stand for seed; when the haulm 
take up the roots ; put them by carefully, and pre* 
e them till spring. If you wish to have potatoes 
earlier than this, you must resort to artificial heat, 
e way of doing this is as follows : dig out the earth 
the border opposite the south side of a wall, but at 
or five feet from it in order to give room for the 
tions to be performed. Take the earth out to the 
th of two feet, and make a hot-bed there of good 
d rather long dung, causing the bed to rise about a 
&ot above the level of the ground. Put part of the 
^f^ jQpon this bed, and lay the rest as a bank on each 
pide of it. Give the bed a little time to heat and to 
U^^ and have the earth upon the bed about eight or 
l^e inches deep. Plant the sets of potatoes in the 
P^h upon this oed, and about six inches down into 
'^t earth. The sets may be put in at about a foot 
^i^ and then you may sow all over the bed radishes, 
Auons, and lettuces. These will come up immediately, 
d the management of the bed is this. In the first 
^> you put hoops across it, leaving about eighteen 
<^es between every two hoops ; then tie straight and 
Qooth sticks, longways of the bed upon the hoops ; 
*^ have mats good and sound, to lay over the hoops ; 
ttd the bed ought to be of the width that a mat will 
jompletely cover. At all times, when the radishes will 
war the open air, that is to say, when there is no frost, 
tie mats ought to be off in the day-time ; and, if it be 
^traordinarily warm for the season, and you art sure 
^^ no frost will come in the night, they may be off in 
fte night; for, if the plants be drawn up, the radishes, 
fettnces, and onions, will come to nothing, and the 
potatoes will be spindling and will not produce, Bv 
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the time that the radishes have been aU 'drawn and^ml^ ; 
the potatoes will have come up, and will haite atjwiM^ 
the height of six or seven inches : the young ofti 
will have been used also^ and the Jettuce plants 
away and planted out in the opon ground ; so 
potatoes only will remain, and these wUl be fit 6r 
m May^ and perhaps early in May. Under the hea 
radishes, I shall have to speak of a mode of get^ 
potatoes still earlier than this, though per^ps this is 
early as any one need wish for. The bed' need ne 
long. From twelve to twenty feet is perhaps en 
for any family. After the potatoes are used, the 
should be drawn off the bed, the dung taken oat 
applied to the manuring of- the garden, the earth 
back again to the place whence it was4ug out, and- 
ground applied to the producing of some crop for 
hitter end of the Summer. Potatoes may ^be faisM 
from seedy that is to say, fro^i the round pods that ^^ 
upon the haulm; and from 'these seeds- new ts^ed^ 
come, as in the case of the strawberry and inany owl 
things. The pods should be ^gathered when dead ri]pi$! 
The pods should be squees&ed to pieces, the seed 
rated from the pulp, made very dry, kept dry till 
or early in May. Tliey should be^ow^diri little iA 
two feet a&under, the plants thinned out to > afoot li 
they should be cultivated like other potatoes, and 
will produce little roots fit to planjt out for a ctpp 
springs . Few people take the pains to do this^ the^ 
being already as numerous as the stones of the pa' 
ment of a large city. » : « .i 

171. PUMPKIN.— A thing little used in England 
but of great use in hot countnes. They- are ;pf yaripitf 
sorts, the fruit of some of which are of- im^iense »i«% 
and the fruit of others in very common use in th^ 
makiag of pies, where however they> require the assist 
ance of cream, ^ sugar, nutmeg, and other spices; ^^ 
<wben so prepared, are- very pleasant things. They*** 
by no means bad cattle food, especially for milch oow«j 
during two months in the fall of the year; and I hareno 
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llbBKtbt tfaat fhey would produce twenty ton iiraght upon 

lilk acre c^ land. The time for planting them in the 

HflitarBl ground is the middle of May. They are not so 

of frost as the cucumber. They will be up in 

^stweek ^ June,' and you have nothing to do but 

ivie^ the ground clear of weeds. The best way is to 

thfree or fo«r seeds in a clump, and put the clumpuft 

ten or twelve feet apart. The runners should have a 

^ ' direction given to them, should be fastened 

to the ground with pegs at every two or three 

and the runners will then send new roots down 

ito the ground. You know when the pumj^ins are 

by their turning yeUow, and striped, and when the 

ves begin to die. > If you wish to save the seed, you 

lAost let ^he pumpkin be quite ripe, and then manage the 

lleed as in the case of the cucumber. Different sorts must 

dilit grow near one anoth^. If they do, they will mix. 

^' 17^.- PURSLANE.— A mischievous weed, eaten by 

S!renchmen and pigs when they can get nothing else. 

flolh use it in salad, that is to ssy, raw. 

*^?173. RADISH. — There are two distinct species of 

Isdishes, the tap-rooted^ and the tmmp^Tooted. Of \h& 

laitter, there are red and white. The former are all red; 

'Some, however, of a deeper dye than others. The gresit 

iking in the case^ of radishes is to have them early in 

Ae Springy and, for fhis purpose, the tap-*rooted kinds 

^ly are used, as they cotne. quicker than others. In 

'file open natural ground, radishes are sowed in the 

htterend of Eebraary, or early in March, and a few 

once a fortnight, until the beginning of May. If sowed 

titer than that, they are hot and disagreeable, and very 

few people care for them. The turnip^rooted sorts 

ishouM be of the latest sowings ; but even they become 

hotl; if sowed after the first of May. I should hardly 

prevail apefn anybody to sow radishes in little drills as 

directed for cabbages'; but that is the best way ; and. 

Its st)on' as they are up, they should be thinned to an 

inch apart; for, if thicker^ you gain nothing in point of 

«[iiantity,«nd you loose in point of quickness in coming. 
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They should be sowed in shallow drills six inches a^. 
thinned to an inch apart in the drill as soon as * 
come up, and the ground should be kept clear of m 
by a little hoe. We have seen how radishes may 
had early by sowing them upon a potato-bed; if 
wish to have them still earlier, you must make a bed 
purpose, and cover it with a frame and glass* 
manner of making a hot-bed has been described 
Chapter III. A bed for radishes,, made as early 
December, if you like, need not be so strong as a ' 
for early cucumbers. Proceed, in the making of 
bed, in just the same manner as directed for cucumbc 
but you need not make the bed to be above three 
high. You must let the heat be gone off more in 
case than in the case of cucumbers, before you put 
the mould; and, before you put on the mould 
radishes, take all the lights off die bed for a whole ( 
unless m case of severe frosts, snow or rain. Put 
mould on eight inches deep ; or, if it be nine incbe^ 
is better stiU. The mould should be made very ' 
and it should be rich without dung. There is no i 
to spare in a hot-bed, and, therefore, you should n 
the drills with your finger about two inches apart, 
put the seed along in the drills in a very even man 
When the plants come up, thin them to an inch a] 
That will give you seventy-two radishes ; that is to 
six dozen upon every square foot; and, if your fn 
be twelve feet long and four feet wide, this hot-bed 
give you two hundred and eighty-eight bunches, 
dozen in a bunch. Now mind, your success will depend 
upon two things. Keeping out frost, and giving all ' 
air that you can possibly give, without letting in tte 
frost. If it be fine open weather, whether wet or drVi 
the lights should be taken entirely off during the dayi 
and even in sharpish weather there should be plenty w 
air given in the day time. In open weather, there 
should be air given by night as well as by day ; and the 
lights should be entirely off in the day-time, except i» 
frosty weather, or during very heavy rains, fotj i* 
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radishes be drawn up, they will come to nothing; 
they will be drawn up unless they have plenty of 
The heat of the bed wijl, in time, diminish so 
jlwch as to let in the frost in a severe winter. In such 
Ifeather, therefore, you must line the bed in the same 
er as is directed for cucumbers. As to covering, 
sharpish weather, a single mat over the elass will do. 
seldom happens that more than a double mat could 
lequired for a radish-bed ; but, if the bed become 
there must be covering sufficient to keep out the 
; this is to remain on, however, for as short a time 
possible ; and, even during a hard frost, if the sun 
e out, the lights should be taken off during the time 
the sun is within two hours of its highest pitch ; 
9 in this country, it never, I believe, freezes m the 
,and to keep away frost is all that you require in the 
y of covering. Two square feet, or four at most, in 
e corner of the frame, will give you mustard and 
ss a plenty for salads, if you take care to make repeated 
ings in pi^oper time. In this bed early potatoes may 
planted in the manner directed for the potato-bed 
sntioned under the head of the potato. A few young 
* ns may be raised here also to be eaten green ; and 
some lettuce-plants, to be removed about the time 
the radishes are all drawn. In just the same way, 
with a bed of about the same strength, early carrots 
y be raised. Some people like them, and the trouble 
A great deal less than one would imagine, seeing that 
requires so many words to explain the method of doing 
eUiing. Now, as to the sorts of radishes for the hot- 
\ there are two, the early scarlet^ and the early short- 
. : the colour of the former is indicated by its name^ 
i«»t of the latter is between a red and a purple. Some 
■Jl'tes prefer one sort, and some the other. I know no 
Terence in the flavour: the scarlet is the most pleasing 
to the eye, and is therefore the sort that market gar- 
^ners cultivate; but the short-top is the earliest; that 
^ to say, the quickest in coming to perfection ; or, at 
^t, I think so ; for I never actually tried one agdinst 
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the Other ; and they certainly eat more crisp than 
scarlet. The finest radish of all for the flavour^ as 
as for crispnesSy is called the salmon-radishy from 
colour being precisely that of salmon when in sei 
but it does not eome so*quickly as the other two si 
If you have the early radishes in beds, the 
radish ought to bei;he first to sow in the open gn 
With r^ard to the' turnip-rooted sorts^ they «ftf 
greatly inferior, in point xif flavour, to the tap-rooi 
and, as to the black Spanish radishyit is a coarse- ti 
that will stand the winter about as well as a turnip ; 
is vety little superior to a turnip in point of flavour, 
is called a radish,, and may be had with hardly 
trouble even in the winter time i but it is in fact^ n 
to eat. In all sowings of radishes, tiie greatest 
must be taken to keep away the birds,' until the r 
be fairly up, and even begin to show rough leaf;' 
they are extremely fond of these seeds, and they 
sowed at a season of the year when bird-food is » 
The sparrows will see you when you wre* sowing, 
knovv" very wdl what you are at; and, though you b 
the seeds very safely, they will watch the first pec 
up of the head, and ybu will not have a single rai 
if you sow in wihter or early in the spring, unless 
take the proper precautions to keep oflF the birds. ^ 
you take the lights oflf the hot-bed of radishes, you mi 
cover the bed over witji a net. When you tilt up 
lights to give air, the birds- will go in unless you b 
nets over the opening. The market gardeners, 
want great quantities ' of radishes pretty early in 
ispring, sow them in the month of January in the nai 
ground in warm situations. As. soon as they 
sowed, they cover the beds with straw, half a 
thick. Under this strAw, the radishes^ adieltered 
the frost, come up ; and then the straw is taken off >! 
the day-time, and put on again at night; and this. openiiA 
by day, and covering by night, is kept up untfl rom 
weather come in March, when the ra<Mshes 'are fit t* 
take up for sale. The same may be done inaprita^ 
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purden; but the straw makes a great litter about the 

jreund; it makes a^ pretty place ugly^ and theadvan^ 

Shge i* not Buffieientto eoutiterbalanoe the ejre^sove* 

mdish^seed^'like all others, beeomes nngpae, if phmts 

tf-idifferent sorts bloom, and ripen their seed^near each 

Ifher. This, therefore,- must be guarded «^iist;:if 

jlw want to save seed, refrain from drawing a few of the 

Itacy earliest of your ralishes ; let them stand in the bed 

the middle -of March or first of April ; then take 

up, transplant them- into the natural ground, and 

Will ^ell ripe» their seed during the - summer^ 

oogh, Kshsevfe, ^they will not< ripen all thekt seed i "for, 

the -beet, the buckwheat, andi many other plants^ 

continue to blow long i^ter partof their seed is 

ly ripe. Therefore, if you were to stop tUl aU the 

^ L ripened, before you gadiered any^ you would stand 

vohanice to lose the whole; for the birdaiwpuld haye 

Jljiiten the first seed long^ before all*tbe flowers .were off, 

I^antw' The best way, therefore^ is to pull up the 

ts when the first seedis' ripe; and that gives you 

cf time to- put.the whole* pknt to lie and wither 

"^ nxm^ without which, too, it4» very^daffienltcto get 

e seed out of the pods. < A Very good way is, first to 

*ethe whole, pods and all,'dry in the sun, and then 

hang the'plant upby the heels in some dry. and «aiiy 

vand rub the eeed out of ihe'pods as you want it. 

the pod, it will keep ar great many years, perhaps 

'i and p^haps fifty ; but out of the pod it wiU keep 

not above two. 

174. RAMPION.— This is the smallest seed of which 

have any knowledge. ' A thimble^full, properly dis- 

oted,' would sow an acre of land. • It is sowied in the 

'«>ring, in very -fine earths Its roots are used in- soups 

^d saladSfT Its leaves < are also used in salads; One 

( ^rd square, is enough for any garden. 

' , 175. RAPE.— This is a field^plant fpr sheep but . it 

^ very good to sow like wMte mmtard^ to use as salad, 

A ^ftd it is sowed and raised \n the same way. 

\ 176. RHUBARB. — The dock, which is amischievous 
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weed, is the native English rhubarb. Its name is fo 
in the list of seeds in Chapter IV., because that 
the same as the list in my American Gardener ^ and/ 
America, da||c-leaves are eaten in the spring, and 
carried to market in great quantities to be sold. Bi 
in this country, where winter does not sweep evei 
thing green from the face of the earth, nobody tV ' 
of cultivating the dock, which is one of the most im\ 
chievous weeds that we have* In that list also is 
dandelion; because that plant also is used as greens 
the spring ; and, if the plants be fine, and you lay a 
or a bit of board upon them to bleach them, or tie th( 
up as directed for endive, they make very good salads 
the month of April; but,^ot being worth cultivation 
a garden, and being a mere weed, they have not 
mentioned by me as articles to be cultivated. I 
now to speak, not of the dock, but of the foreign rhi 
barb, of which there are two sorts, tiie stalks of 
l^ves of the one being pretty nearly red, and those oft 
leaves of the otiier being of a grayish green colour. Th< 
latter is the finer of the two, grows larger than< 
other, and the flavour is better. The uses of rhul 
are very well known, and it is known also that the oi 
part used is the inside of the stalk of the leaf, which 
fit for use towards the latter end of April, Wtten it j 
plies, by anticipation, the place of green gooseberries) 
all the various modes in which these latter are appli( 
The propagation of tiie rhubarb may be either firom se 
or firom offsets. It bears seed in prodigious abundan( 
and that seed precisely resembles the seed of the do( 
It is sowed any time in the spring, in the same mannC 
as directed for cabbages, and when the plants come 
they ought to be thinned to six inches m the row. 
the fall, the plants are taken up and planted in rows 
three feet apart, and two feet apart in the row* Dai 
the first summer after this, none of the leaves ought 
be stripped off for use. If the plants throw up seed* 
stalks, these should be kept cut down. During thil^ 
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mer^ the plants will become very strongs and the 
t spring they will prodace leaves^ the stalks of which 
:'WiU l)e fit for use* They will stand and flourish for any 
gib of time on the same spot, and their produce will 
be prodigious. When taken off for use, their leaves 
^oald be stripped off, and not cut. It is perfectly 
dy^ and all that it requires is digging the ground in 
intervals and between the plants in the month of 
OYember, and again early in April/ and giving a mo- 
supply of manure, once in two years* If propa* 
ted from offsets ; that is to say, shoots taken off frona 
sides of the old stools, the om^ets ought to be planted 
the distance before directed ; and, if they be stout, 
d planted out in the fall, you may begin using the 
;ves the next spring* 

177. ROSEMARY is a beautiful little shrub. One 
of them may be enough in a garden. It is propagated 
^'om s^98, taken off in the spring and planted in a cool 
l^lace. 

178. RUE* — Still more beautiful* Propagated in 
itfae same manner. One plant of the kind is enough. 

179. RUTA BAGA.— (See Turnip.) 

180* SAGE is raised from seed, or from slips. To 
have it at hand for winter, it is necessary to dry it; and 
k ought to be cut for this purpose, be/ore it comes out 
into bloom, as indeed is the case with all other herbs* 

181* SALSAFY. — The seed of the salsafy very 
nearly resembles that of the wild oat* It is a tap-rooted 
phnt, resembling the parsnip in colour, and not very 
much unlike it in flavour* It is usually sowed late in 
February or early in March, in drills a foot apart, and^ 
when the plants come up, they are thinned to six inches 
apart in the row* Hoeing between to keep down the 
weeds is all that is required* Though it is usually 
sowed so early in the spring, it ought not to be sowed 
till May, and even the middle of May ; for, if sowed 
earlier, many of the plants will run up to seed, and then 
they become good for nothing for use* It is as hardy 
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as the parsnip. It stands in the ground all the 
Mithout the smallest injury^ and need not betaken 
be put in house except as a precaution against 
Some people let part of their plants stand until 
spring, when they send up t^eir seed'>shoots very m 
which are cropped off and used in the same mam 
asparagus. Two or three plants left to run up- Is 
will be sufficient.* The seed-pods, when ripe, sh 
be cropped off, knade perfectly dry in: the sun, and 
put by and preserved in a dry place. . 

' 182. SAMPHIRE is propagated from seed or 
offsets. , It is perennial, and is sometimes used 
pickle, or. in i$alads. The time for sowing is i 
and the same time may do for putting out the o: 
It is, however,, an insignificant thing, and hardly 
'serious attention. ... ..a 

1S3. SAVORY.— Two sorts, summer and 
the former is annual, the latter perenniiaL Both 
be propagated from seed, sowed in a little patch 
in spring ; but the latter may also be propagated it 
offsets. To have these herbs in winter with the I 
possible trouble and in the greatest possable perfeoti( 
they ^should be cut and dried in the manner dire^ 
for sage* ^^*4 

18.4. SAVOY*— (See Cabbage.) 

185. SCORZENERA.-^This is only another kind 
salsafy, growing a little larger than the salsi^^ the r< 
being of a dark colour on the outside, instead of h 
of a whitish colour, and it is propagated and cultiva' 
and used in precisely the same manner as the sals^i 
'■ 186. SHALOT.-^A little perennial onion, propa- 
gated from seed, if you please, but much more eaa^ 
propagated from offsets, like the garlicky which it p^' 
fectly resembles in the manner of its growing. The 
offsets ought to be planted out in rows six or eight 
inches apart, in the month of March, and the plsnte 
ought to Btand four inches apart in the row. The 
ground should not be wet at bottom, and «houldbe 
kept very clean during the summer. As soon as the 
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die, tibe bulbs should be taken up and made pert- 
ly diy in the sun : then tied in bunches and hung 
to be preserved in a dry place, 
'is/. 8KIRRIT i» a plant* resy little known nov-a^ 
i;- but, if any one has a mind to cuMvate it, the 
mer of doing it is the same as that dirdeted for the 
ify. It is, however^ a perennial, and may 'be propa* 
A from o£^ts. 

188. SORBrEL.^This is no other than the wild 

cultivated. - The French, ^ho ^all it aseiUe, make 

messes of it. But a short row is^uite enough for 

•English garden. It is perennials May be propa^* 

from seeds, but much more readily from o£bets^ 
ITO. SPINAGE. — ^Every one knows the use of this 
silent plant. Pigs, who are excellent judges of the 
itWe qualities of vegetables, will leave cabbages for 
ktoces, and lettuces for spinage. Gmrdeners make two 
of spinage, though I really believe th^re. is but one. 
le sort they call round spinage, and the other prickly 
ft, the former they call summer spinage, and the 
!r winter: but I have sowed them indiscriminately, 
have never perceived any difference in their fitness 
the two seasons of the yean The spinage is an 
[i^nnal plant, produces its seed and ripens it well even 
'^ sowed so late as the month of May. It may be as 
to sow the round spinage for summer, and the 
rickly spinage for winter, but the tame of sowing and 
manner of cultivating are the only things of import>- 
tce ; and great attention should be paid to these, this 
ig a most valuable plant all the year roYind, but par^ 
IfetQarlyin the winter and the spring. It l>as some- 
l^tng delightfully refreshing in its taste, and' is to be had 
«ta time when nothing but mere greens or brocoli is to 
^ had. It far surpasses them both, in my opinion, the 
to* of it never being attended with any of those incon- 
^niences as to bodily health which is the case with both 
tie others. In the summer there are plenty of other 
things; but for the winter crop, due provision should 
always be made. The time for sowing for the winter . 
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crop^ if the ground be good, is the last week ;i| 
August, and if the ground be poor, a fortnight 
Sow in shallow drills, eight inches i^art, and thin 
plants to six inches apart in the row : keep them cl 
of weeds, hoe about them before winter sets in, 
draw the earth close up to the stems of the plaj 
taking care that the dirt do not fall into the hearts, 
ground should be rather of the drier description; for, 
wet, and the winter be severe^ the plants will be ' " 
They will have fine leaves in the month of Novemi 
or before : for use, the outside leaves should be 
off first, or rather, these only should be taken off, k 
ing all the rest, and they should be pinched off with 
finger and the thumb close to the stem of the pi 
The plant will keep growing, more or less, all the wii 
except in very hard weather, and will keep on yielt 
a supply from the beginning of November to the lat 
end of May, when the seed stalks will begin to rise, 
when the summer spinage, sowed in the latter end 
February, and cultivated in the same way as the formei 
will be ready to supply their place. About the first 
May, another sowing of summer spinage should 
place; but this will be generally supplanted by p< 
beans, and other summer crops. If, however, the res 
wish, like me, to have it all the summer, he must sowagffi^ 
in the month of June, and again in the month of 3i 
These two latter sowings being made in the coolest 
least sunny part of the garden. As to saving the s( 
of the spinage, a few plants of each sort will be si 
dent. The plants must be pulled up before the sec 
be dead ripe, or the birds will have every grain. It is 
coarse-looking seed, with a thick husk upon it ; but ' 
small birds are very fond of it, and will begin to hammc 
it out of the husks while these are still green. Th*' 
seed-plants, when pulled up, should be laid in the sua 
to become perfectly dry, and the seed should be then 
rubbed off and put by in a dry place. 

190. SQUASH, sometimes called Vegetable Mab- 
BOw ; and, though the thing is certainly very good as » 
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table^ and the former name not very flattering, the 
T is certainly beyond its merits. This plant, or 
er this tribe of plants, is of the pumpkin kind, 
re are several sorts, some for summer use and some 
winter use. The summer kinds that I have are the 
hshy the lonff bush^ the crooked-necked bush ; that is 
saj) they grow upright and branch out like a litMie 
ih; whereas the winter sorts run upon the ground 
cucumbers and melons. The time for sowing ail 
sorts, in England, is about the middle of May in 
south, tend perhaps the first week in June in the 
;h. The squash is not so tender as the cucumber^ 
will stand any little frosts that we have in June, 
;h such frosts check them in their growth. To 
e them early, they should be sowed in a gentle hot- 
in April. Put out into pots in the manner directed 
eoeombers. They should be topped, while in the 
is, in the manner directed for cucumbers : about the 
die of May, the pots should be taken out and sunk 
the natural ground, and a frame set over them, or 
ey should have a covering of hoops and mats for 
night-time, just to keep off the frosts. About the 
idle of June, they should be planted out in the open 
d ground, which need not be exceedingly rich. The 
nee for the bush sorts ought to be five feet at the 
t^ and for the running sorts, of which I have the 
e vmter squashy and the bell-shaped winter squash, 
uld be six feet at the least. The ground should be 
pt very clean. When the plants are p\it out of the 
Dts the balls should be sunk in the ground to a level 
with the ground^ a little water should be given to each 
0^ after it is fixed in the earth* and a little dry earth 
^ould be drawn up round the stems of the plants to the 
^fight of the seed-leaf. In about a fortnight, a very 
Bice hoeing should be given to the whole of the ground, 
fe another fortnight, a very nice digging to the whole of 
^e ground, and the summer sorts wiU begin to produce 
fetuae, by the latter end of July. If the crop fail, or 
^pear to be likely t0 fail) you may sow again in July^ 
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and even in Ai:^a8t ; that is to say, tine samm^ 

' and I dare say, the winter sorts too, but I have no 

perienoe upon that head. I sowed some in the 

of August last year, about five-and-twenty plaots 

number, and had bushels of squashes fit for use hm 

the frost came. All the bush squashes are of a f 

c6lour before they are fit for use, though I have 

them in the markets in England for sale when 

green. Of all the sorts, the fiat'bush is the best for 

summer, and the long white fortlte winter. 

manner of cooking them is very simple.. Th^y 

merely washed clean, and boiled for about twi 

minutes; but by running a fork into them, you 

when they are done in the same way that you ju 

the case of ar turnip. The summer sorts must not 

on the plant long, except you- wish to: save the* 

Y6u soon discover what is Ijiexr usual si^e, and as 

as they arrive at that, they are fit to be gatke 

They tequire no peeling tis a turnip does ; and if 

be (as the winter squashes will .be) mudi larger 

they are wanted for one time, you may cut a part 

and leave the rest for use another day.' They* are 

tainly far preferable to the bent of tuitfups ; anld thoi 

they are not actual marrow, they bx0 jBt vei^ delkl 

vegetable, and th6ir produce is prodigious* If wefi.^ 

tivated, I dare say that a single plant of ibe flat b 

squash would. produce. a bushel of fruit; but^ like 

cucumber and all other plants of the same descrip 

if you yimh ibe plant to continue producing, (or a 

while, you must take care to gather ev^ry fniit as 

as it becomes fitfdr use, and before it begins to ripea' 

seed. The small on!e8,*tbat is to say, this fruit gath 

at a very early ' Mage, when not much jigger than 

large walnut^ for instance, make excellent pidkles, m 

better than cucumbers. If you wish to save the s 

you must proceed in esoaetly the same manner 

directed in the case of the cucumber. 

• 191. TANSET. — A perennial culinary a.nd medioi: 

herb, propi^ated firom seed, if you like ; but fioi 
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jfmte b the easiest way : a plant or two would. be suffi-^ 
put for a garden, and when once it had taken root, it 
pmild remain there lor a life-time. 
|f.i9^. TARRAGON is a very hot, peppery herb, used 
||b}«oaps and salads. It is pereniual, and may be pro-, 
ted from seed sowed at any time in the springs or 
m offsets put out in either spring or &1L Its young 
tender tops only are^ used. It is eaten with beef-^ 
in company with minced shalots. A man may 
bdess live very well without it; but an orthodox 
man once told me that he and six* others once at^ 
6' beefpsteaks with shalots and tarragon,* and that 
'^ voted, unanimously,, that beef-steaks never .were 
n P' y you will have it in winter, you must dry. 
the manner directed for sage and other herbs* . 
9a, THYME.T-'There are two distinct sorts of this 
and most fragrant herb* > One is called common 
and the other kfno» thyme ; both are perennial, 
may be piopagated from seed, but both may also 
.p»ipagated from offsets or partings of the roots, and 
h IB the easiest way. The winter sometimes destroys 
me* Some of both sorts should be preserved foe 
use, out at the same stage as is directed for the 
and, as in the ease of a]l other herbs, cut.whea 
fectly dry, and dried in. the shade, in same, place 
e.it receives no wet either from rains, or ^ dews 
ingtibe drying. . 

W. TOMATUM.-^This plant comes from- countries, 
ring on the Mediterranean. Of sorts there are the 
the ydfott^, and ^^wMie. The. fruit is: used for 
iOus p«irposes, and is sqld at a pretty high price* 
e: plants must be raised in a gentle hot-b^ pretty; 
^tly ID, April, or late in. March, putin{;o small pots when 
tbejf are two inches high, and turned out into the natural 
iround about the first week in June; but even then they 
Qiiistbe put on the south side of a wall, or in some other 
warm and sheltered situation. If close to a wall, their 
numers may be trained up it by means of shreds, whea 
tbe leaves and fruit make a^^very. beautiful appearance^, 
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If not close to a wall^ there must be sticks pat to 
the vines up and to tie them to. The ground in 
they are planted should be kept very clean, and 
quently sturred about them. If you intend to save 
seed, you should have a plant or two very early pla< 
against a south wall. 

195. TURNIP. — I am here to speak of turnips 
be cultivated in a garden for table use, and not to 
cultivated in a field for the use of cattle ; but as 
Swedish turnip or rata baga^ yields most delicate 
for use in March, a few of these might find a place 
garden. It is true that they are to be found upon all 
every farm ; but you must go to the farm to get A 
and get leave to take them into the bargain ; so 
couple of rows across one of the plats ought to 
a place in the garden. The garden-twrmp is called 
stone-turnip by some ; by others, the early white 
turnip ; some say that they are both the same ; therti 
another turnip which has a long and taper root, and 
a large bulb in proportion ; and this is called, in Bai 
shire at least, the mouse-taikd turnip. But the fini 
turnip for eating that I ever saw, I never yet saw 
England. It is a little flat turnip. The bulb lies almi 
wholly upon the top of the ground, sending down, fc 
the centre of it, a slender tap. The bulb is about ' 
or five inches in diameter in general, and not above 
inches through in depth. The flesh is of a deep yelli 
colour. This sort of turnip is in universal use througb 
the northern states of America. Some farmers in Ei 
land cultivate the yellow Scotch turnip, as it is calli 
and if this turnip really did come from Scotland, 1^ 
is something good that is Scotch, at any rate. ^ 
yellow turnip is cultivated in Herefordshire under 
name of the ox turnip; and I remember that 
Palmer, of BoUitree, told me that it far exceeded, 
point of richness, and in point of standing the weaW 
all other turnips except the Swedish ; I think his accour' 
was, that weight for weight, it was half way between ti 
c6mmon turnip and the Swedish, as food for cattl^« 
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fjPowever^ the chances are that, as people like white 
l)etter than yellow in a turnip, they will prefer the 
early white Dutch, or early stone, to any other. The 
: manner of propagating and cultivating all the sorts 
■ h the same. Spring turnips, or rather early summer 
tnmips, are very poor things : the plant must have cold 
eatber to make it really good : do what you will, it 
ill be hot if you have it to eat in the early part of the 
mer; but if you wish to have them at that time, 
oa must sow them in March. ^The manner of sowing 
I, in shallow drills, a foot or nHeen inches apart, and 
e plants thinned to eight or nine inches in a row. 
e fly, or rather the flea, is apt to take them oflF, and, 
thji case, there is no remedy but sowing again, 
he ground between them should be kept clean, and it 
^liould not be fresh dunged, for that will be sure to make 
them rank and hot. Depend rather upon the Tullian 
principle of causing growth by tillage. For autumnal 
and winter use, turnips are very good and very conve- 
nient, seeing that they may be so easily preserved from 
tie frost, even in the severest winters. To ensure a 
urop, you should sow in the last week of July, or the 
first of August, in the south of England, and a week or 
jtwo earlier towards the north. It is a very good way 
l-losow again in the last week of August, especially in 
good and warm soil, for these will be sound in the 
month of March, and, if the winter be mild, quite large 
r'«nough, while those sowed earlier will become woolly 
by that time. But there is a way to prevent this 
wooUiness; that is to say, by taking up the turnips 
and taking off their greens and roots early in Novem- 
ber, keeping them in a cellar or some other convenient 
place, taking care to exclude all bruised, broken, or 
n)tten turnips or parts of. turnips. A small conical 
leap made in the garden, upon the top of the ground, 
covered first with straw and then with earth, will keep 
the turnips perfectly sound until March, so that, be the 
winter what it may, you may always have turnips 
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ready for use ; and^ as they are not in a state to groV| 
they will not become woolly. 

196. WORMWOOD is a herb purely medicin4' 
It may be propagated from seed, from slips, or from 
offsets : it is perennial, and a foot square in the herb* 
bed is enough to be allowed to it. It loses itsleares 
in the winter ; and therefore, for winter use, it miistbe 
cut and dried in the manner directed in the case of 
other herbs, and put by and preserved in paper bags. 

197. Nota Bene.— BDRAGE.— I omitted the insei* 
tion of this plant in crae alphabetical order, and as the 
printer treads closely upon my heels, I am obliged 
mention it here. — This is a very pretty flowering plai 
One sort of it has blue flowers, one red, and anotl 
white. The only use that I ever saw borage put to 
putting it into wine and water along with nutmeg, ani 
some other things, perhaps, the mixture altogetto 
being called cooUtankardy or by the shorter name ^» 
If once you have it growing upon any spot, you need 
not take the trouble to sow it. It bears an abundano^ 
of seed, some of which is ripe while the plant is still ii 
bloom. If you wish to have it young at all times, yc 
may sow in the spring, in the summer, in autumn, or 
any time. The plants should not stand too thick u] 
the ground, and the ground should be kept clean. AniJ 
awkward corner under one of the hedges will dove 
well for borage, which, however, is by no means un( 
namental in the flower-garden, both flower and k 
being very pretty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Fruits. Propagation, Planting ^ Training and Prumjf 
whether wall- trees, espaliers, or standards, mth tf* 

. Alphabetical List of the several Fruits, and unthoi-] 
servations on the Diseases of Fruit-trees. 



198. All the fruits to be treated of here, with 
exception of the cranberry, the melon, and the straw- 
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berry, are the produce of trees, or of woody plants. In 
tareatbg of them I shall pursue the following course : 
first, give instructions as to the propagation^ next as to 
fte planting, next as to the training and pruning; next 
I shall give the list of fruits ; and, lastly, I shall make 
^MHne remarks on the nature and tendency of the dis- 
Itases of fruit-trees, and on the remedies proper to be 
applied. 

PROPAGATION. 

199. All fruit-trees, from the loftiest cherry down 
J^the gooseberry, may be propagated by seed; and 
as would be the proper way ; but nature has so con* 
ived it that the seed of fruit-trees will not bring trees 

^ produce the same sort of fruit, except by mere acci- 
^t; so that gardeners are compelled, in order to en- 
sure the sort of fruit which they wish to have, to raise the 
"frees from same part or other of the wood of the tree the 
fike of which they wish to have. The several parts of 
^the wood taken and used for this purpose, are slips, 
tUYBRs, CUTTINGS, and QfjDs. The different methods 
l^t propagation suited to each kind will be mentioned 
J^der the name of the kinds respectively in the alpha- 
J^cal list, which will form a part of this present 
»apter. In this place, therefore, I am to describe the 
yeral methods generally, and the general management 
lited to each. 

200. SLIPS are little branches of one or two years' 
powth, pulled off from a limb or larger branch of the 
tree by a downward Jerk of the hand. You then take 
* sharp knife, trim on the ragged bark from the bottom 
w^the slip, and cut the tip of the slip off at the same time, 
*?^^ngthe slip altogether to be about a foot long. The 
t^,^e of the year for taking off slips is about the begin- 
J^g of March ; and if it were a little earlier it might 
»e as well. You then plant them as you would a little 
^^i but three or four inches deep in the ground, and in 
^^dy place ; a most convenient place for purposes of 
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this sort would be near the edge on the south side€ 
the garden. They should be put in a row or ro^l 
about eighteen inches apart^ and about a foot ajmrtni 
the row. In this situation they will make shoots in tbe 
summer^ and make roots. They should be watered a 
little at the time of plantings and occasionally a little in 
the spring and summer, until they have shoots two or, 
three inches long. There are many sorts of applea 
that will admit of propagation in this way, as quinces 
also will ; and the common codling apple may be raised 
in this manner with the greatest facility. In a very diy 
and hot season, it may not be amiss to lay a little littor 
upon the ground in which the slips are planted in order 
to keep it cool. 

201. LAYERS.— You take a limb or branch of* 

tree in the fall, or early in spring, or at MidsummeJ, 

and pull it down in such a way as to cause its top, of 

small shoots and twigs, to lie upon the ground. Tb^^ 

fasten the limb down by a peg or two, so that its own 

force will not raise it up. Then prune off all the smaU 

branches and shoots that stick upright; and having » 

parcel of shoots lying horizontally, lay earth upon the 

whole, all along upon the limb from the point where rt 

begins to touch the ground, and also upon all the M- 

toms of all the shoots. Then cut the shoots off at A? 

points, leaving only two or three joints or buds beyond 

the earth. The earth laid on should be goody and the 

ground should be fresh digged and made very fine and* 

smooth before the branches be laid upon it. The earth 

laid on should be from six inches to a foot thick. I* 

the limb or mother branch be very stubborn^ a little cut 

on the upper side of it will make it more easy to be h^^" 

ddwn. The ground should be kept clean from weeds? 

and as cool as possible in hot weather. Perhaps rocks 

or stones (not large) are the best and coolest covering* 

These layers will be ready to take up and plant out as 

trees after they have been laid a year. ' In cases whcJC 

the branches intended to be laid cannot be bent dot^^ 

sufficiently near to thie grotind without danger of J)teak* 
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Ang Uiem aw, a box of earth or a pan with notches in 
fh6'8ide& to lay the branch in may be used. Vines 
teayy by means of pots with opening sides, be laid as 
iiktf are growing in the grapery or against the wall ; 
l^d this is frequently done by the gardeners as matter 
of curiosity mixed with titility. They lay a shoot in 
iSbis n>anner in the spring, and when it has rooted and 
lain full bearing in the fell, they cut it off immediately 
YmIow the pot, and produce at table a growing tree 
isorered with ripe fruit. The earth, however, in boxes, 
'pr pans, or pots, being in small bodies, necessarily dries 
flap sooner than when not so ; and therefore when this 
'^taethod of laying is adopted, great care must be taken 
\ %o water constantly, so as to keep up the required mois-^ 
^ture. And not only does the limb require this mois- 
ture to make it root, but, when rooted, the young roots 
dreqoire it to keep them alive. To cause the limb to 
put forth roots, it is a common practice to prick it 
. nearly (hrough in two or three directions, at one of the 
joints that are to be buried under ground ; or to cut a 
notch nearly half way through the limb. At these 
' bounds, matter oozes out which quickly causes the put- 
j Ung forth of yoilng roots. 
• 1202. CUTTINGS are short pieces cut from trees in 
the month of February. You take a shoot of the last 
^ftear, and cut it off with a small piece of the preceding 
Aeat^s wood at the bottom of it, if that be convenient. 
The shoot should be a sound and strong one, and it is 
lEiot absolutely necessary that it should have a piece of 
tte preceding year's wood. The cutting should have, 
altogether, about six joints or buds, and three of these 
should be under ground when planted. The cutting 
should be fixed firmly in the ground, and the cuts 
should be performed with a sharp knife, so that there 
may be nothing ragged or bruised about the bark. As 
to situation, watering, and the rest, follow precisely the 
directions given in the case of the slips. Currants and 
gooseberries, some apples, and a great number of flower- 
ing shrubs, are universally propagated from cuttings. 
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203. BUDS are little pieces taken out from the sis ! 
of a shoot in the summer, containing a newly-fonni ! 
bud, which is fixed into the side of a branch groiniig I 
upon another tree ; but as buds will be oiore fiilly d^ 
scribed when I come to the act of budding, nothii^ 
more is necessary upon the subject in this place. * ' 

204. STOCKS.— The general way of obtaining fixdt* 
trees of the larger kinds is by griffting or bud&igt 
and this grafting or budding is performed by putting 
cuttings or buds upon other trees. They may beptt 
upon large trees, which are ahready bearing ; so that, )if 
these arts, you may have numerous sorts of fruit upof ; 
the same tree ; but, what I am to treat of here is H 
manner of raising young trees ; and, to have these, tbenl^ 
must be stocks previously prep^ed to receive the graAHl 
or the buds ; therefore, I now proceed to give directionf 
for the making of this previous preparation or provisiofi* 
Under the name of the difierent fruits, I shall speak of 
the sort of stock suitable to each ; but I may pbserve 
here, that the stocks for apples are crabs, or appl^^'» 
that the stocks for pears are pears, quinces, or ba^" 
thorn ; and that the stocks for peaches and nectarinei 
are plums, peaches, nectarines, or almonds ; that tbt 
stocks for apricots are plums or apricots : that 1^ 
stocks for plums are plums ; that the stocks for cberrKi, 
are cherries ; and that the stocks for medlars are pean 
or hawthorn. In many of the cases, stocks may b^ 
raised from suckers, and they are so raised ; but nertf ^ 
ought to be so raised. Suckers are shoots that com^' 
up out of the ground, starting from the roots of treesf 
and are very abundant from pears and plums, aw 
sometimes from charries. They run to wood, and pro* 
duce suckers themselves in abundance, which trees <lo 
not that are raised from seeds, cuttings, or layers^ 
Suckers, therefore, never ought to be used to graft or 
bud upon ; for if you graft a pear, for instance, upon « 
pear sucker, the tree begins to send out suckers sitoost 
immediately; and, in America, where this hasty aa« 
lazy practice prevails, I have seen a pear orchard witl^ 
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the ground covered with underwood forming a sort 
coppice. I will therefore say no more about suckers^ 
proceed now to the proper mode of obtaining 
|Ml»ob> first speaking of those which are to be obtained 
^ on die pips, and then of those which are to be ob- 
bed from the stones. The pips of crabs^ apples, 
rs, and quinces, are obtained from the fruit; the 
former in great abundance, when cider, perry, or 
juice, is made ; the last with some difficulty, on ac« 
iQt of Ae comparative rareness of the fruit, but 
~ioe stocks are so easily obtained from cuttings or 
rs, that this is not a matter of much consequence* 
e pips are, of course, collected in the fall of the year; 
i when collected, make them dry, put them imme^ 
y into fine dry earth or sand, and keep them saf6 
m mice until the month of March. When that 
&i comes, dig a piece of ground well and truly; 
Wle it rich ; make it very fine, form it into beds three 
t wide, draw drills across it at eight inches' distance, 
ike them from two to three inches deep, put in the 
:|6eds pretty thickly, cover them completely, tread the 
down upon them ; and then smooth the surface^ 
en the plants come up, thin them to about three 
les apart; and keep the ground between them per« 
ly clean during the summer. Hoe frequently ; but 
tdeq^ near the plants; for we are speaking of treef 
^^l and trees do not renew their roots so quickly as 
cabbage or a turnip does. These young trees should 
^ kept during the first summer as moist as possible^ 
t^hout watering; and the way to keep them as moist 
j».possible is to keep the ground perfectly clean, and to 
*oe it frequently. I cannot help observing here, upon 
; •'J observation of Mr. Marshall : "As to weeding/' 
s^ys he, " though seedling trees must not be smothered, 
♦ yet some Sfnall weeds may be suffered to grow in the 
summer, as they help to shade the plants and to keep 
^e ground cooU^ Mercy on this gentleman's 
^*ders! Mr. Marshall had not read Tull; if he 
^y he never would have written this^very erroneous 
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amtence. ' It is the root of the weed that does Ae m$^ 
chief. Let there be a rod of ground well set with e^ 
^^ small weeds/^ and another rod kept weeded. Let thai 
adjoin each other. 60, after fifbeen or twenty dip^ 
dry weather ; examine the two ; and you will find tbi 
weedless ground moist and fresh, while the other is itf 
as diist to a foot deep. The root of the weed sncbtifi 
every particle of moisture. What pnetty things ihef 
are then to keep seedling trees ^ooZ/*— To proceed 
these seedlings, if well managed, will be ^|ght' inclMff 
high, and some higher, at the end of the first sumiQfl^ 
The next spring they should be taken up ; or this 
be done in the fall. They should be planted in 
four feet apart, to give room to turn about amongM 
diem : and at two feet apart in the rows, if intendedir 
be grafted or budded without being again removed* v 
intended to be again removed, before grafting or bu(fe 
ding, they may be put at a foot apart. They should Ij* 
kept clean by hoeing between them, and the gtottni 
between them should be digged in the fall, butiiot«fc 
any other season of the yea#. The plants will groTr fast 
ox. slowly according to ihe management; and dii 
proper Age for budding origrafting is from three to fit* 
years ; but it is better to lj|ive a strong stock than a Mi 
weak or too young one^ The younger they are 
sooner* they will bear, bi^t' the sooner diey also decline 
and perish. To speak of the A:m£^ of. stocks most su^ 
able to the different kinds' of fruit-trees, is reserved ta 
we come to speak of ther trees themselves; but there aw 
some remarks to be Hiade here, which have a getfiem 
application^ relative to :the kinds of stocks. It is sup- 
posed by some persons.that tibe nature of the stock affecli 
the nature of the fruU; that is to say, that the frui* 
growing on branches proceeding from a bud, or ag^^fif 
partakes more or less of the flavour of the Jruitwhk^ 
would have grown on the stock if the stock had been stu- 
fered to grow to a tree and to bear fruit. This js 
Mr. Marshall's notion. B^t, how erroneous it ^^ 
must be manifest to every one, when he reflects that A^ 
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Ktbek for the pear tree is frequently the white-ihom. 
€)bq .» pear partake of the nature of the haw, which 

rws upon the thom^ and which is a sttme-frvit too ? 
Ais notion were correct, thore could be hardly a 
li^ apple-orphard in all England; for they are all 
fRkfted upon crab^stacks ; and of course all the apples, in 
m course of years, would become crabs. Apricots and 
^Nauches are generally put on plum-stocks, yet, after cen-^ 
tBrifis of this practice, they do not become plums. If 
^^fnat of the graft partake of the nature of the stodc^ 
.rirf not the wood and leaves ? Tet, is it not visible to 
eyes that neither ever does so partake ? — ^The bud or 
retadns' its own nature wholly unchanged by the 
k; and all that is of consequence, as to the kind ctf 
:k,is whether it be such as will last longCTiough^ and 
%^1^ the triee with a suitaile quantity of toood. As to 
w stocks raised from stone<^fruit, the stones must be 
M^en from the fruit when the fruit is ripe, made per- 
Wy dry in the sun ; then packed in perfectly dry 
•nrf, and kept there until the month of November, 
l^en the stones must be sowed in just the same manner 
to Ascribed for the pips, except that they ought not to 
h closer than an inch from each other in the drill, and 
ftoWd be covered to the deptii of three inches, or per- 
^)8 a little more. The plants will come up in the spring, 
^ will attain a good height the first summer. They 
Aoidd be transplanted in the fall, first taking off the 
"^^-root, and shortening the side roots. In the next 
*onth of April, they should be cut down to the ground 
^i suffered to send up only a single stalk for grafting 
or budding upon. They should now be planted in rows 
•tfour feet apart and a foot apairt in the row, in order 
^giveroom for the operations of grafting and budding. 
«ere are cases when stodks raised from layers are pre- 
fered ; these cases will be mentioned under the head of 
tkc fndt to which they apply, and the reader already 
*now8 how to raise stocks from layers, because it is 
^one in just the same manner as when the layer is in- 
tci^ded to be a tree to bear fruit without budding or 
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grafting. I cannot dismiss this part of the subject iriA^ 
out exhorting the reader never to make use of sudiflt 
as stocks : by a very little additional care you obtal|^ 
seedling stocks ; and really if a man have not thetriffinf 
portion of industry that is here required, he is unwor^ 
of the good fruit and the abundtmt crops which, wii 
proper management, he may generally make 
sure of. 

205. GRAFTING.— When I come to the alplial 
cal list of fruits, I shall speak of those circumstan 
connected with grafdng in which one sort of fruit '" 
from another ; but the mode of performing the o 
taon of grafting, and the mode of doing other things 
lative to the stock and the scion, are the same b 
cases, therefore I shall in this place give the ins 
tions necessary for a knowledge of the arts of 
and budding. There is another thing, too, which 9P 
-equally appUcable in all cases, and which ought to it] 
mentioned before I enter upon the subject of grcfi^ 
and budding ; and that is this, that the stock ought tt' 
stand one whole mmmer upon the spot where it ii 
grafted or budded before that operation is perform* 
upon it. If stocks be planted out in the fall, the 
does not rise vigorously enough in the spring to aff( 
a fair chance for the growing of the graft ; but anothi 
remark of equal importance is that fruit-trees sho 
stand only one summer on the spot whence they are 
be removed to their final destination, because if tb< 
stand longer than this, they will have large and loi 
roots, great amputations must take place, and the tre^^ 
suffer exceedingly. 

206. Grafting is the joining of a cutting of one ttf 
another tree in such a way as that the tree on wbidr 
the cutting is placed sends up its sap into the cidii^i 
and makes it grow and become a tree. When a cuttin? 
is thus applied it is called a scion. Certain stocks have 
been found to be suited to certain scions, but these will 
be particularly mentioned hereafter in the articles treat* 
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|pg of the respective kinds of fruit. It is best that I 
4Kinfiao myself here^ as much as possible, to instruo* 
^Bft as to the time of grafting, the mode of preparing 
•Ike scion, the mode of performing the operation of 
jn^ing, and lastly to the treatment of the plant grafted. 
^1^ time of grafting is, generally, from the beginning of 
(bmary, to the end of March, beginning with the 
rliest sorts of trees, as plums, cherries, and pears, and 
iding with the latest, as apples. But seasons are dif- 
^nt, and in a backward one the season for grafting 
be backward, and in such case, the fullness and 
(tmg appearance of the stocks, and the mildness of 
weather, must be our guides. Not but much more 
the necessary importance is attached to this 
X by us ; for I have seen an American negro-man, 
ing by a six-plate stove, grafting apple trees in the 
aaonth of January, and then putting away the grafted 
plants in a cave there to wait till Aprils before he planted 
^m ! However, it is certain that mild weather with occa^ 
t&onal showers is the best time for grafting. The mode 
of preparing the scion comes next : in the early part of 
^Sebruary, take from the tree which you mean to propa^ 
gate as many branches of last year's wood as you thmk 
win cut into the quantity of scions that you want : but 
in choosing what branches to take, let the vigour of the 
tree guide you in some measure. If it be a healthy, 
flourishing, and young tree, take your branches from 
the outside shoots, for the upright ones at the top, or 
those near the middle, are more likely to be given to 
produce wood than fruit. Yet do not take branches 
from the lowest part of the tree if you can avoid it, as 
these are sure to be more puling in their nature. In 
case the tree be old, or weakly, then choose the most 
vigoiDUs of its last year's shoots, no matter where they 
grow. Keep these branches buried to the middle in dry 
mould; and, when the season for grafting arrives, take 
them up and cut them into proper lengths. The middle 
part of each branch will generally be found to be best ; 
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but ycfui branches may be scarce and few in nunA^ 
and then make use of every part. Each scioa skookb 
have from three to six buds on it; but six will, in sll 
cases, be quite enough, as there is no use in an extra- 
ordinary length of scion ; but» on the contrary, it may 
be productive of much mischief by overloading the 
head with young shoots and leaves as summer advances^ 
and thereby making it more subject to accident from/ 
high winds or heavy rains. 

207« The operation of grqfling is performed man|i 
ways^ though no one of them diffeis from* any of 
others in principle^ which is that of bringing the un< 
or intier bark of the scion to bear upon the siane 
of the stock ; so that the scion is (as I said before) 
brandi of another tree^ brought and made to oc 
precisely the place where a branch haB been cut off. 'RiK 
sap of the stock flows upwards towards the sdon, anii 
will flow on into the scion, provided U find no iniam^ 
turn. Here therefore, is the nicety : to fit those tvd 
barks so closely the one upon tiae other that the sap 
shall proceed onward into the scion just as it would^ 
have done into the amputated branch, causing the scioul 
to supplant the branch.^ I- shall only mention and iU 
trate two modes of grafting, namely, ion§rti^-;^a^»^ 
cleft-grafting 4 These two it is ivecessary for me. 
speak of separately and thoroughly to describe, for 
are not both of them applicable iaail cases, the:fo: 
being used in grafting on small- sized stocks, and s 
branches of trees, and the latter on large stocks, 
large branches. 

208. Tbw^we-^fl/ifiny.-— Suppose you to have youf 
stock of the proper age for grafting (and for all abcmSf 
which see above, the article on stocks), you cut it off «*^ 
three or four inches from the ground, and, with a.yeiy 
sharpi straight y and narrow^laded graftmg*hnife^ cut* 
thin strip of wood and bark upward from about two 
inches below the top. of your already shortened stodc* 
Make this cut at one pull of the knife, inserting tte 
edge rather horizontally, and when it has gone through 
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1^ ftnd ioto the vrood a Itktle short of the middle 
rwght opwards (plate 3,fy. 1, a b). 
PLATE s. 



Pio. 1. FiQ. 2. Pig. 3. Fia. i. Pig. 5. 

at less ihan half way down this cut, and with the 
of yoiur knife across the cut^ die edg« downward^ 
ve^ iMn tongue of not more than three-e%hth8 
inch long (plate 3,_^. 1. c). Proceed nearly in 
me way with the bottom part of the scion : cut 
narrow strip of wood and bark oat, hut not put- 
he knife in horizontally as you have done with 
I to the stock at jig. 1, a, nor bringing it out 
bt to the end to make a shoulder or angle, as you 
done with the stock at ^g. 1, b ; but making a 
ig cut (plate Z,fig. 2, a b) of about the same length 
: cut in the stock, or a little less if any thing ; then 
a tongue (plate 3,j^. 2, c) to correspond with 
"■at m the stock, but recollect that this must be cut 
. ^ard instead of downward; then place the scion 
' "^lon the stock, inserting the tongue of the scion into 
lie tongue of the stock. Bring the four edges of bark. 
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that is, the two edges of the cut in the top of the sto^ 
and the two corresponding edges of the cut in Ai| 
bottom of the scion, to meet precisely ; or, if the 
be in diameter a smaller piece of wood than the si 
so that its two edges of bark cannot both meet those 
the stock, then let only one meet, but be sure that thaft. 
one meets precisely. Observe well that this can never 
be, unless the first cut in the stock and that la th( 
scion (plate Z, figures 1 and 2, a and i)'be as even as 
die, and performed by a knife scarcely less sharp tl 
a razor. Take a common pruning-knife, and attem] 
to make a cut of this kind, and you will, when yc 
come to fit the scion on, that, squeeze them together 
you may, you will, in most cases, see light between t 
parts 01 the stock and the scion that you are trying 
join so effectually as that the sap shall flow out ofthemk 
and into the other, unconscious of any division at all ! But 
I will not suppose anybody so ungain (as it is called in 
Hampshire) as to go about so nice an operation as this 
without being prepared with the proper instrument for 
performing it; and, therefore, I now suppose the sdon 
put on properly, and presenting the appearance as ifl^ 
plate 3, fig* 3. But this is not all : the operation is not 
yet complete. The two parts thus joined must bic 
Dound closely to one another by matting, or bass, as) 
the gardeners call it (plate S,fig. 4). A single pieoe,< 
tied on to the stock an inch or so below the part graftedji- 
and then wound closely up till it reach the very top of 
the stock, will, if well done, almost ensure the junction; 
but, lest parching winds should come and knit up all 
vegetation, it is usual to put on, besides the bandage of 
matting, a ball of well-beaten clay, sprinkled over with 
a little wood-ashes, or the fine siftings of cinders, to 
cover completely the parts grafted, that is, from an inch 
below them to an inch or so above them (plate ^yfig, 5); 
and even to prevent this ball of clay from being washed 
off by heavy rains, it is well to tie round it a covering of 
coarse canvass, or else to earth up the whole plant as 
you do peas or beans, drawing a little mould round it 
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tfis nearly to reach the top of the day. Someihing 
w remains to be aaid on the fiUure treatment of the 
Ifiafted plant. In a month's time, at least, you will see 
'kdier the scion have taken ; it will then be either 
ting forth into leaf, or it will be irrecoverably dead. 
tbis latter case, take off immediately canvass, clay, 
dage and dead scion, and let the stock push forth 
t shoots it please, and recover itseUl In the former 
!, however, you must, as soon as the scion is putting 
shoots, cut off, or rub off, all shoots proceeding 
the stock between the ground and the clay, as 
!, if suffered to push on, would divert the sap away 
im the scion, and probably starve it ; then carefully 
*e the plant, that is^ put a small stick into the 
nnd at within three inches, or thereabouts, of the 
ot, and long enough to reach a few inches above the 
>cioD, which you will tie to it slightly with a piece of 
i vetted matting. This is really necessary; for, when 
Ae shoots proceeding from the scion become half a 
ix)t long, they, with the aid of their leaves, become so 
^avy that, when blown to and fro by the wind, they 
Jill break off immediately above the clay, or become 
wosened down at the part joined to the stock. The 
lUing being done, you need do nothing more till about 
""c middle of June, when you should take off the whole 
s of canvass, clay, and bandage.; but be very careful^ 
taking off the clay, not to break off the plant at the 
|QDction. It should be done by a careful hand, and 
tfter a day or two of rainy weather, as then the cky is 
ffioist, and comes off without so much danger to the 
plant as when it is not. On taking off the clay, there 
^ found a little sharp angle left at the top of the stock; 
^ should now be cut smooth off, as is marked by the 
dots at a in fig. 3. The bark of the stock and that of 
tlie scion will he^l over this, and the union is then 
complete. Lastly, it is frequently found that mouldy 
and sometimes small vermin, have collected round the 
ieretofore-covered parts of the plant, according as 
ihe clay has been cracked by the sun. Rub « off all 
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mould -mfb vour fingers. No inttroment does ita 
well ; and kiu all vermin in the ssme vay ; and it ' 
amisa to finiah this work by waaMng the- joined ^ 
witii a little soap and water, nsing a small paintiii 
bmah for the operation. All these things done, jt 
have now only to guaid againat high winds, foi, if ti 
plants be not ttahed as ia above deccribed, tli^vii 
very likely be broken off by them, and, in this voikfl 
destruction, you' will have the mortification to seed) 
finest of your plants go first. ■' 

209. Clefi-ffrqftinff.—T:his, aa I said aboTe, is a spedil 
of gr^iCing adopted in casea where the stock ia Is^f^ 
where it consists of a branch or branches of & M 
headed down. In either'of these oases, saw off hoi 
■ontally the part you wish to graft, snd snHtadi lh 
wound over witi a carpenter^ pune, or -a sluiip ^ 
bladed knifis (plate 4,^j. 1). 
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Prepare your scion in l^is manner : at about an ii"^ 
and a half from the bottom, cut it in the form of ll*' 
blade of a razor, that is, make it sharp on one side ii>^ 
let it be blunt at the back, where you will also take (W 
to leave the bark whole (plate 4, _^^, 2, a). Having tho 
prepared the acion, make a split (plate 4,_?^. 1, o) intii* 
crown of the saw-cut, downwards, for about two inchWj ' 
taking care that the two sides of this split be perfectif 
even. Hold it then open by means of a chisel or » 
wedge (or, when the stock is but a small one, fO»^ 
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), and insert the seioii, t&e shafp edge going' in-^ 
Old' the berk-side, xir rmzor^back, remaimng out-' 
Mord^io that, on taking out the wedge or chisel, the 
eleft.doaes firmly upon the scion (plate45^^« 3), the 
edges of bark formed by the cleft squeezing exactly 
the two edges of bark formed by the bkmt raaor« 
To make the two barks> meet precisely is, the 
r will see, the only nicety in this operation ; but 
is so essential that the slightest deviation will de^ 
t the purpose. In this sort of grafting, the stock on 
:cfa you graft is generally strong enough to hold the 
n dose enough within its dd^ without the aid of 
ing, and then it is better not to bind ; but, as it is 
necessary to prevent air circulating within the 
unded parts both of the stock and the scion, use 
g-clay to cover them over so as effectually to 
exdude that air, and «over the clay with a piece ot 
coarse canvass, wetting it first, and then binding it on 
aecordy. In this way, the •stock being strong, you may 
insert several scions on the same head, by making 
MTiraral different clefi;s, and putting one scion in each ; 
liat ^is can only be to ensure your having two to suc- 
ceed, for, if all the scions that you can put upon one 
liead take, you roust choose the two most eligible, and 
sacrifice the rest, as more than two leading limbs from 
such head ought not to be encouraged. The season for 
performing this sort of graftings, and the mode of pre- 
psffing the scion, and the future treatment of the tree, 
are predsely the same as in tongue-grafting, 

21 0. I have mentioned an appUcation of clay to be 
used in grafting : but it may be as well here to give 
some particular instructions as to preparing this, before 
I end this article on grafting. The object being to put 
something round the wounded part of the stock and 
the sdon that shall exclude water and air, it is neces- 
sary, of course, that the application be adhesive and 
close. Pure yellow or blue clay is both, if you beat it 
well with a stout stick, now-and-then pouring on a little 
water to make it work. Get it, in this way, to be per- 
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fectly pliable in tihe hand. Beat it upon a hard stcia& 
or a boarded Boor, or a brick floor swept clean fiirti 
but beat it again and again, returning to it for two a 
three daTS, and taking a spell each day. If you suffer i 
to remain hard, besides the danger of unsettling tli 
scion in squeezing round it this untractable mass, : 
cracks, the very first hot day, and is utterly uselesi 
Let it, therefore, be so loose that the man who foUow 
the grafter, to put it on, can take off a piece and readil 
flatten it out into a kind of pancake, an inch or i 
thick, and wrap it, without any exertion on his part, 
any resistance on the part of the plant, round the grafi 
tree. Then he should sprinkle a httle wood-ashes oi 
the whole to dry it, and prevent its cracking from tl 
heat of the sun. 

211. BUDDING is performed for precisely the sac 
purpose as grafting, and, like grafting, it is perform* 
tn many different ways ; but I shall only notice the mo 
usual, and, as long experience has ascertained, the best 
method: namely, that of T budding, so called from tht 
form of the two cuts that are made in the bark of the stod 
to receive the bud (plate 5, Jig. 1); or shield buddms 
as it is sometimes called, from the form of the piece Q 
bark on which the bud is seated (plate 5, jig. 2) assumin 
the shape of a shield when it is prepared to be inserte 
within the T cut in the stock. The only solid differena 
between budding and grafting is this, that whereas^ 
PLATE 5. 
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ting yon insert on* the stock a branch already pro* 

id^in bndding you insert only the btui. I shall pro-* 

id, in treating of this matter, in the same way that I 

in the preceding article ; namely, as to the season 

*for budding, the choosing and preparing of the bud, 

dperation of budding, and the future treatment of the 

%t budded. 

212. The season for budding is, generally, from the 
IX end of July to the latter end of August, the crite- 
ms being a plump appearance of the bud formed on 
ke spring shoot of the same year, seated in the angle of 
leaf; and a readiness in the bark of the stock to sepa* 

from the wood. 
313. In choosing and preparing the bud, fix on one 
at about the middle of a healthy shoot of the 
lid&Timmer growth. These are, generally speaking, 
lost inclined to fruitfulness. Choose a cloudy day, if 
>u have a choice of days at this season^ and, if not^ 
form your work early in the morning, or in the eve- 
ij. The time being proper, you sever the branch on 
rhich you find buds to your liking. Take this with you 
the stock that you are going to bud. Holding the 
"icb in your left-hand, the largest end downward^ 
a sloping cut from about an inch and a half below 
^6 bad, to about an inch above it, suffering your knife 
go through the bark and about half way into the 
rood, cutting out wood and all. This keeping of the 
i^ood prevents the bud and its bark from drying while 
^u are preparing the incision in the stock ; and, if you 
[Wish to carry buds of scarce sorts to any distance, you 
j^ay do so safely by putting their ends in water or in 
damp moss, but it is always safer, as well in grafting as 
111 budding, to perform the operation with as much ex- 
pedition as possible, but particularly it is so in budding. 
214. Operation of budding. Cut off the leaf under 
Jnicb the bud is seated, but leave its foot-stalk {plate 5, 
fS;% o), and by this, hold it between your lips while, 
^^lu your budding-knife, you cut two straight lines in the 
stock at the place where you wish to insert the bud, and 
^ should be at a place where the bark is smooth, free 
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from any bnuaes or knots, and on the side ra^lieci 
the mid'-day sun. Of these lincs^ let the first bei 
aontal ( plate 5> fig* 1^ a), and let tbe next be loi^^iteu 
beginning at the middle of the first cat, and <m 
downward (platp h^fig, \y h\ Let them, in short, di 
the two principal bars of the Roman letter T. Yon 
now to take out from the bark, on which yonr bud 
the piece of wood on which the bark is, and which 
served you up to this time, to preserve the bark andJ 
from drying and shrinking. But this is a nice ms 
In doing it you must be careful not to endang^^r 
root, as it is called, of the bud, because in that 
existence. The bark (if the season be proper for 
ding) will easily detatch itself from this piece of * 
but still it requires very careful handling to get it^ 
without endangering the root of the bud. Hold the 
upon your fore-finger, and keep your thumb on the 
opposite ; then, with the fore-finger and thumb of 
other hand, bend backward and forward the lower en^^ 
the shield, and thus coax the wood to disengage 't 
from the bark ; and when you find it decidedly doing j 
remove your thumb from it, and the whole piece of w< 
will come out, leaving you nothing but a piece of bar! 
about two and a half inches long, with a bud and 
stalk of a leaf on it If the root of the bud be cai 
away with the piece of wood, you will perceive a 
cavity where it ought to be. In this case, throw 
the bud and try another. 

215. Having succeeded in a second attempt, 
open the two sides of the longitudinal bar of the T, 
the ivory haft of your budding-knife (plate 5,^^. 1 , A) ; 
in doing this, raise the bark clearly down to the 
for the inside of the piece of bark belonging to the 
must be placed directly against this. Having opei 
these sides wide enough to receive the longest end 
bark, insert it nicely : taking especial care that its « 
side lie flatly against the wood of the stock. Then 
the upper end of the bark off so that its edge shall 
precisely the edge of the horizontal bar of the T (plate 
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irly a). With your finger and thumb, bring the two 
fles of the longitudinal bar over the bark of the bud, or 
fciherthe shield, and, with a piece of well-soaked mat^ 
og, begin an inch below this bar, and bind firmly all the 
^«p to an inch above the horizontal bar, taking good 
p to leave the bud peeping out. Bind in such a way as 
Include the air, for that is the intent of binding in this 
pe. Tie your piece of matting on first, and then wind 
^und and round the stock as you would a ribbon, 
iig care not to twist the matting- Wind it slowly y and 
f time you have gone completely round, give a gentle 
to make it firm. 

6. Future treatment. — -In a fortnight^s time from the 
Jfation, you will discover whether the bud have taken, 
«ts roundness and healthy look ; and, in a fortnight 
8r that, loosen the bandage to allow the whole plant 
.swell 5 and, in about five weeks from the time of bud- 
Pg!> take away the bandage altogether. In this state 
k plant passes the winter, and, just as the sap begins 
W in motion, in the following spring, you head down 
stock at about half an incdi above the bud, beginning 
Rd it, and making a sloping cut upward to end 
re its point. Some gardeners leave a piece of the 
k about six inches long for the first year, in order 
e the first summer's shoot to it, to prevent its being 
^en ojSF by the wind. This may be well, when the 
t is exposed to high winds, but, even then, if you 
danger, you may tie a short stick on the top part of 
stock, and to this tie the young shoot, and then the 
^ goes into the shoots from the bud, instead of 
g divided betwen it and the six inches of stock left 
ffte other way. 

^17. There are some advantages that budding has over 
l^fe^, and these I think it right to mention* In th4 
tt place, universal experience has proved that certain 
bs succeed very much better when budded than th^ 
pe trees do when grafted : such are the peach, nec- 
fce, apricot, plum, and cherry; indeed the rule is 
tt all stone fruits do better budded than grafted, That; 
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they are^ when budded, less given to gum^ a di 
peculiar to stone fruits, and often very pernicious 
them. Tou may also, by budding, put two or mi 
branches upon a stock that would be too weak to 
so many grafts ; and you many bud in July when gra 
has faUed in March and April. The disadvantage 
budding is that the trees are rendered one year later 
coming into bearing than when you graft. 

218. PLANTING.— Under the heads of the sevi 
trees in the list which will follow hereafter, direc 
will be given with regard to the age, the size, and o 
circumstances which will be found to vary according 
the several purposes and situations for which the tn 
are intended. I shall here, therefore, confine m 
merely to the act of planting ; that is to say, the mai 
of removing a young tree from one spot and placing 
in another ; the rules here being applicable to all 
The first thing to be observed is that, though trees 
grow if kept out of the ground for a considerable timi 
they ought to be kept in that state as short a time 
possible, and, during even that short time, the ro 
ought to be exposed as little as possible to the sun* 
wind. The taking up of a young tree ought to be p 
formed with the greatest possible care, especially if 
have stood in the place whence it is taken for more thi 
one year. And here let me stop for a minute in or 
to re-impress upon the mind of the reader the imp 
tance of the observation which I made in paragra; 
204. After having read that paragraph again, the readi 
will please to observe that all long roots muirt be prurn 
off to within at most four or five inches of the stem 
the tree; and that, if the tree have stood too long in it* 
place before its final removal, this loss of root wil 
render it abcolutely necessary to cut off the upper palt 
of the tree very near to the ground ; and, even after that, 
will make it very slow to re-enter upon vigorous growth. 
If, therefore, you be not ready for the transplanting of 
your trees, at the time when they might be transplanted^ 
rather than let them stand to get these long roots, take 
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bem up in the fall of the year^ give the roots and heads 
pruning^ and plant them again^ so that you may not 
xperience the great check at the final transplanting. 

219. I return now to the taking up of the tree, which 
flight to be done without tearing any of the roots, and 
rhich is not done without such tearing one time out of 
Rrenty. You ought to dig some earth away a little dis- 
ince all round the tree to a considerable depth, and 
icarly let it tumble down of itself; for if you puU you 
teak a root ; and if that root be large, and break off 
ear the stem of the tree, the tree will have a bad root, 
Wwill never grow finely. Having taken the tree fairly 
iBt of the ground, you begin by pruning the root. AU 
m larger shoots of the roots you cut off to within six 
iches of the stem, and you take entirely out all the 
lairy fibres ; for they never grow again, and they are 
pt to mould and to keep the earth firom closely touch* 
Bg the roots out of which the new shoots are to come. 
laving pruned the root, you proceed to plant the tree. 
Ehe hole must be much deeper and wider than is re-* 
[oired for the mere reception of the root. The earth 
Iftght to be broken very finely at the bottom of the hole. 
I^en that is done, th^ root of the tree ought to be 
9&ced upon it in such a manner as for the tree to stand 
^ut an inch higher above the ground than it stood 
pfore it was removed. If the tree be to be placed 

Knst a wall, the head should lean gently against the 
) and the bottom of the trunk about eight or ten 
Itehes from it : if the tree be to be planted in the open 
^>iind, the trunk should be held perfectly upright: 
^hile thus held, very fine earth should be put upon the 
i>ots : if it were sifted, so much the better : the tree 
bould be joggled or shaken a little, to cause the earth 
^ go down in and amongst the roots and fill up all the 
ivities, so that the fine earth may touch the roots, and 
t closely round them in every part. If you tumble in 
^ rough earth, which would leave part of the roots 
^touched, the parts so untouched will mould, will 
trish, or become cankered. When the roots are all 
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covered with very fine earth, you may fill up the 
with the earth tlmt has come out of it, only taking eij 
to break it very fine. Before you have put in quitej 
the earth, give a gentle tread all round the tree ^ 
your foot, treading first at a foot distance from the 
approaching all round to within three or four inches; tU 
put the rest of the earth over the treading, and leave * 
surface round the treading in the form of a dish., 

220. If you plant late in the spring, lay a little si 
litter into the dish, and give the tree a watering o( 
sionaUy until the month of July, unless the was 
obviously render such operation unnecessary. I 
particularly anxious that the reader should attend to 
part of my instructions ; for, nine times out of 
when failure takes place, careless planting is the cat 
If you purchase trees, you should look well at the roc 
and, if they be very large, or at all torn, it is mi 
better to fling the trees away, than to plant them ; 
what are a few shillings, or even a few pounds, whet 
compared with the loss of years, in providing youi 
with fruit ? 

TRAINING AND PRUNING. 

221. Training and pruning go together; they are 
parts of the same act, because you lay the braoo 
in its proper place at the same time that you cut i1 
They are, therefore, inseparable as matters to be tn 
of. There are, however, different sorts of training: o 
against walls or pails, or against a house ; and the tri 
thus situated are called wall-trees. After these, coi 
espaliers and dwarf trees in various shapes for a gardeo^ 
These will be spoken of by and by ; and, at last, I sh4 
speak of the planting of standard trees for an orchard* 
The main principles of pruning are the same in all 
eases : the objects are to render trees productive, to pre* 
serve their health, and to keep them in regular and coo* 
venient form ; for, in this case, as well as in almost 
every others though nature does a great deal, she wifl 
not do all : she will not do every thing ; she must be 
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T x'awings, or oi somecning mac leacnes cnrougn che 
'*wnel of the eye. I shall do my best to make myself 
Nearly understood ; and, if I have the strict attention of 
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the reader^ I have little doobt of success* I shall^ 
offer some preliminary observations, and to the 
request the reader's extraordinary attention. 

224. The time, or rather times, of pruning, are 
mon to all firait trees. The winter pruning is perfo] 
in February, March, and April, beginning with the 
liest sorts of trees (with reference to their blooming) 
ending with the latest, forming this series : apiil 
peach, plum^ pear, cherry, apple. Quinces and met' 
will be spoken of sufficiently under the names of 
trees, as will gooseberries, currants, and raspberries..^ 
may be matter of indifference, perhaps, whether 
winter pruning of the above-mentioned trees take 
in one of the afore*menrioned months or the other; 
three things are to be observed in the case of all 
that pruning ought not to be done during the 
flowering ; and that the summer pruning ought n< 
be done till after the fruit has attained a consu' 
size ; that it is essential always to prune with a 
sharp knife ; that the cut ought to be from ' 
upwards, beginning behind a bud, and finishing 
opening, taking good care not to hurt it. A rabbis 
pruning-knife, a thing made of bad stuff, or in 
shape, will spoil any set of trees in the world, 
best pruning-knives that I have ever seen are madtl 
Mr. Richardson of Kensington, and Mr. Holmi 
Derby. 

225. Preliminary observations. — First: The sap. 
trees always mounts perpendicularly from the root 
the top, flowing through the straight branches, and 
ducing wood instead of fruit. Therefore, when you 
to restore Equality between two branches, of which 
is more weak than the other, bend the more vigoi 
one down a little and raise the weak one, which 
soon overtake it. Also, when you wish a tree to fui 
well at> bottom, you must prevent the sap mounting 
the head, by inclining the upper branches downwa 
and pruning them long, and, if necessary, by meanftJ 
the annulary incision. 
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lecond : The leas the sap has of direct chan- 
: less it can freely circalate between the bark, 
it will produce of side branches and fruit-buds, 
s, perhaps, that the graft and the annulary in ci- 
stopping the progress of the sap, aagnnent the 
and improve the quality of the fruit. So, when 
ms to wood, bend the branches downwards ; 
sap, and force it to produce fruit. 
!'hird ; The sap flies more strongly into a 
1 branch than into a long one, and the more 
:h is shortened, with tiie more force will the 
:awn to it. Therefore, Vhen one part of a tree 
less strong than the other, prune it shorter, so 
ttp may go there in greater abundance and rein- 
weakened part. This shows, too, that, to have 
I should prune long ; and short, to have wood, 
nee, if you cut a branch so as to leave hut two 
buds, you will have nothing but strong wood ; 
S in the middle, the extremity will then furnish 
J middle spurs, and the lower end, fruit-shoots ; 
irune not all, and incline horizontally, and you 
nothing but blossom-buds. From these pre- 
may be concluded that, when you have a branch 
bear, instead of pruning it long, as is the prac- 
most gardeners, it should be pruned short to 
an inflnx of sap sufficient to nourish and per- 
ruit; and that the vigorous wood-shoots, which 
ich call gourmands, or gluttons, should be 
ong. 

^ourth : If you cut a branch completely off, the 
I to the neighbouring branches and shoots, 
branch, therefore, becomes diseased and is dif- 
3iire, sacrifice it withoot hesitation. The neigh- 
>ranches will soon replace it, and, perhaps, in 
than it would have taken in the cure, if that 



■tfth : Every shoot which has been topped or 
id throws out, from superabundance of sap, a 
of shoots and fruit-buds. So, if by means of 
K 2 
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bending you cannot prevent a branch throwing oii 
wood, top it and pinch off the side buds when tbeyttt^ 
bursting, and it will tend to fruit. 

230. Sixth: The duration and the strength of a 
depend upon an equality existing constantly betwi 
its head and its roots, as well as between the differei 
parts of its head. You should never, therefoie, 
back a tree to its main limbs or to its trunk, unl< 
there be a corresponding deficiency in the roots eithi 
from old age or from accident. This proves the neo 
sity of pruning very short on transplanting. If 
part of the branches, by strong growth, take the 
destined for the other part, these decline rapidly, t 
finish by complete decay, in which they do not 
involve the whole tree. 

231. Seventh: The more a tree is»forced intob 
ing the more it is exhausted; but the more it is suffei 
to put forth wood, the more vigorous it is. This pii 
ciple proves that we should never suffer a tree to b^ 
come overloaded with fruit-branches, because ve cs 
pose ourselves to lose it altogether in a few years, or, 
least, to see it barren for one, two, or even three, ye 
But an intelligent gardener will always take care 
provide an even quantity of branches both for w 
and fruit; and the result will be that he will have>«i 
greater quantity of fruit, and of finer quality, and 
he may rest assured of this annually without inj 
the tree or shortening its duration. 

232. These principles are applicable to all fruit- 
but there is another which applies more particularly 
the stone-fruits, and, of these, mostly to the pea 
tree. 

233. Eighth : The fruit-buds, particularly of stone; 
fruits, to form and bring to maturity their fruit, sho 
be accompanied by shoot-buds, which draw the sap 
wards them. Every fruit-branch which has not th 
dries up and dies without' bearing. It often hap 
that the severity of the winter destroys the shoot-bu* 
which are coming alongside the fruit-buds ; and those 
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who prune before this can be discovered^ stand the 
chance of leaving fruit-branches without wood-buds^ 
and, consequently, of seeing these die as soon as they 
have flowered. Every fruit-branch which has, at its 
extremity, nothing but a wood-bud should be shortened, 
oniess you wish to preserve it for a wood-branch ; but 
do this only in a case of necessity, because it will al- 
ways remain sterile below. 

234. Between the stone-fruits and the pip-fruits, 
Aere is a great deal of difference in the manner of bear- 
ing. The latter bear on little branches of from one to 
tturee inches long, called spurs. These are two or three 
years in forming, and they generally come upon other 
small branches. The first year, a spur has three leaves, 
the second, five, and the third, seven. The stone-fruits, 
as the peach for instance, bear their fruit on branches 
of one year's growth, which should, therefore, be short- 
ened at every winter pruning. The fruit-buds of these 
last are easily recognised. They are round and ruddy, 
and garnished with a cotton envelope; whereas the 
wood-buds are, on the contrary, long and of a green 
colour. 

235. Any form may be given to a tree, so that it be 
suited to its nature, to the aspect, and to the soil. For 
instance, the wall-tree is placed flat against a wall well 
exposed to the sun; the espalier ^ pyramid, bush^ and 
dwarf trees, generally grafted on stocks which yield but 
little sap, are placed in the borders of the garden, and 
produce little shade, and require a less deep soil than 
the standard or half- standard. The stocks on which it is 
proper to graft these trees will be mentioned in the 
articles treating of the particular management of each. 

236. The French method of pruning, as practised 
at Montreuil, is the best for the peach-tree. And, as 
the peach-tree is the most delicate, and the most 
difficult to manage, I will take it as ' the model 
of a good form, and I shall refer to this article in 
speaking of other trained trees, which all ought t6 
be pruned in the same manner, with the slight excep- 
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tions of keeping tbe froit-bTanches of the pip-iraite %^ 
longer time, because they do not bear till about tiHi 
sec6nd or diird year, though they last much longe^.^ • 
and of leaving on these branches fewer wood*buds^ be*;j 
cause they are not wanted for such constant successioi 
These differences will Be treated of in the articles on- 
each particular sort of fruit. 

237 • The wood-branches of the peach-tree are known^*, 
by their vigour^ by their thickness^ equal to, if not sur<^ 
passing, that of the little*finger ; by their length 
from three to six feet ; and by their bark, which is 
irom the first year. The firuit-branches, at most noil^' 
larger than a large quill, are from six inches to twOf\ 
feet long; their bark is very smooth, green on the side^l 
towards the wall, and red. on the side towards die sun. 
Sometimes the flower-blossoms are assembled in clus-^ 
ters round a short shoot, or spur of one or two inches 
long, with a wood-bud at the end sufficient to draw tbe 
sap which is necessary to nourish the ftuit. 

238. First Year4 — Suppose the young tree placed 
against a wall, the first shoot of the graft never having 
been pruned. Cut it off at six or eight inches above the 
place where it was grafted, as at a in the figure, and 
then, when it has sent out its shoots, nail them^ after 

PLATE 6. 
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■irvbig token off all that come before or behind. It is 

liir'-gieneral rule never to leave any shoots but such as 

f e6me- at the sides of the branches. Choose^ amongst 

! ytnat ]^oui}g shoots, two of equal vigour, one on each 

:«Mq by which means to form your two principal 

■' Ittaiiolies that are always to remain ; and, having done 

[tiiis^ cut off all the rest. If one of them become longer 

tor more vigorous than the other, incline it downwards 

Id suffer the other to gain the advantage. If one of the 

wo perish, train the other straight again, prune it pre- 

riaely as you did the graft, and procure other two 

flnranches from it. The only mischief is that your tree 

ii thus thrown back a year. When you nail up the two 

itain, or mother, branches, extend them so as to form a 

very wide letter V (say an angle of ninety degrees), but 

lieiug cautious never, on any account or at any age, to 

bend or arch them, or assuredly the secondary branches 

run off with all the sap, and your tree is deformed. 

239. Second Feor.-^Do not attempt more than to 
procure a lower secondary branch and to lengthen the 
'mother-branch. Therefore prune close to the old shoot 
{a a), that is at two buds from it, and, of these two buds, 
the end one must be an upper one, to prolong the 
mother-branch, and the under one will throw out the 
lower secondary branch. Nail^ and that is all. 

PLATE 7. 




240. Third Year.'-^This year you must procure an 
upper secondary branch, fruit branches on the lower 
secondary branch, and again a lengthening of the 
mother-branch. For these purposes prune the mother- 
branch at two buds again (a a), but let both buds be on 
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the upper side of the branch, the end one to 
the mother-branchy and the other to form the u[ 
secondary branch. If two saccessive buds should' 
be found thus placed, prune them at three buds 
the hist year's wood, but, in this case, rub off the in 
mediate bud which will be on the under side. . T< 
obtain lateral branches from the lower secondary branch 
prune it in the same manner (6 6)« 

PLATE 8. 







241. Fourth Year. — Lengthen the mother-branch, 
and get a second lower secondary branch. 
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242. Fifth Year. — Same operation ; but get a second 
upper secondary branch. 

243. Sixth Year, — Same operation. Third lower 
secondary branch ; and, if the tree have been taken care 
of, and its form have not been sacrificed to a too great I 
eagerness to get fruit quickly, the peach-tree is formed. I 
Having all the requisites, that is to say, health in its' 
nature, a good aspect, and suitable land, it ought to ex-' 
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ween twelve and twenty feet in length, eight 
vei the surface of the wall, and to resemble 
tebw. 



trees will not so readily assume this form: 
will anticipate a few cases, and point out the 
medyiog the eviL Though a gardener, tho- 
bued with these principles, and applying 
all circumstances, can never be in error, 
the upper secondary branches, favoured by 
lerpenaicular position, flourish at the expense 
ler-branch, incline them downward, even, if 
E 3 
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necessary, to touch the motber-branch^ to 
the equality. And you may also leave some fruit-i 
to slacken the sap ; and, at the time of nailing, shoi 
the mother-branch at a strong wood-bud, whikt 
take care to prune at a weak one on the branch 
branches that you have lowered. In order that both 
the sides of the tree may be alike, the correspondmg 
secondary branches, both upper and under,. shoM ' 
pruned at> buds of the same vigour and at the s 
height. The same with regard to the mother-branchi 

246. The secondary branches ought to be sep 
enough to allow of nainng the fruit-branches that 
throw out, say about two feet ; but it ought not to 
more, because a well-trained tree ought never to ' 
any space vacant. In a tree completely formed 
-ijkood-branches are pruned at the point where they begii 
to diminish in size. But this is not a universal nile^for 
a feeble tree should be pruned shorter to give it strengthj 
and a young and vigorous tree should be pruned inttco 
longer. In fruit-branches, too, prune according to tte 
greater or less degree of vigour apparent in them. Those 
branches, the eyes of which are accompanied by a voodr 
bud, may be shortened to two or four eyes ; but tte 
short branches, or spurs, having clusters of eyes, shoolo 
not be pruned at all if they have a wood-bud at the ex- 
tremity. Both, however, should be cut clean off if t^® 
wood-buds perish, as they would be sterile. When two 
branches form a fork, cut out the most feeble. As ^ 
fruit-branches bear but once, it is indispensable that they 
be renewed every year; and do not, as very unsldft* 
gardeners do, prune very long and suffer the bud at the 
extremity to furnish the new fruit-branch ; for it inevi- 
tably results from this that the branch, besides being 
weak from one end to the other, will be perfectly barrea 
below the last yearns shoot, and will end by dying at the 
end of two or three years, during which time it will have 
furnished nothing but thin, long, disproportionate^ a^^ 
unproductive twigs ; but, by shortening every year the 
branch that has borne, and replacing it by one of i^ 
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^ lower buds^ you have every year good and vigorous 
I, and placed as near as possible to the respective 
««ood-branches. Thiis shortening should be performed 
am soon as the fruit is all gathered. At Montreuil they 
Cftll it the remplacementy or replacing. 
^ 247. Some persons train their trees in what is called 
&fan form ; that is^ instead of having but two mother- 
nches^ they will have three or four or even five or 
; but^ for simplicity's sake^ I have given a specimen 
a tree trained purety in the French fashion^ leaving 
ro branches that might have been carried on to form 
"8 tree in iAiefan fashion. According as their mother- 
nches are numerous^ they are spread open more or 
The principle is, not to deviate from the angle of 
ety degrees, or right-angle, more than is necessary for 
Ae nailing in of the fruit-branches between the second- 
ttfybranches : so that the two lower principal, or mother- 
IwaDches, may be horizontal, and never more inclined. 
When you have three or five mother-branches, train the 
^•middle one upright. In other respects prune these 
i mother-branches as the French do those a la Montreuil; 
[excepting that, as they furnish more, they should be 
Jpraned much longer during the two or three first years. 
f 248. Summer pruning hAong^ most particularly to 
I the most tender of fruit trees, and, of course, to the 
jeach-tree; I shall, therefore, treat it here to finish 
the subject of pruning. The operation is generally per- 
formed in the month of May, when the young shoots 
• *re not more than from eight to ten inches long, and it 
insists in taking off the superfluous ones. It may be 
done by the hand ; but it is less dangerous, for those 
that you determine to leave, to do it with a pruning- 
knife. All the shoots that come immediately before or 
immediately behind should be severed, and those that 
you leave at the sides will profit by it. Recollect 
^ways that the shoot you save for a wood-branch 
sliould be healthy and vigorous ; and if the one best 
suited to your piypose as to locality be not so, reject it 
^^d fix on a lower and healthier. When the first is 
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set, all the shoots proceeding from the bearing bran 
should be removed, with the exception of those n 
bouring ones which tend to nourish the fruit by 
ing the sap to it, and of those that have been fixed 
for the purpose of succeeding the whole branch. Shoi 
all the blossoms of a branch be sterile, cut it off^kavi 
only one or two buds. 

249. NAILING is also an essential part of trainii 
It is performed after the prunings both of winter ai 
summer, only that in the latter, it is not done till 
shoots are strong enough to bear the constraint withoi 
danger of breaking. It may be well deferred, espec' ' 
in old trees, till the month of July, or even Augusl 
or better still never to do it till the trees are found 
require it. The o^ect is to keep the branches in 
proper and assigned position, and it is done (w 
there is no trellis against the wall) by means of shn 
and nails driven into the wall, by which the branch 
are supported. When there is a trellis, you tie m& 
matting. ? To nail well, you must bend the shoots and 
branches without effort, without making sharp angle%i 
and yet make them stretch to their utmost in the fofP^ 
of a wide V. So manage it that each branch and itft 
shoots shall assume the form of the tree ; so that ever?' 
part of the tree be furnished, the middle, the sides, m 
the upper and lower parts ; and so that all the ramifi- 
cations of the tree be spaced according to their sia^ 
without confusion or entanglement, and that the ef^ 
may follow them with distinctness. 

250. Before I conclude my instructions relative to 
the pruning of the peach against the wall, let me speak 
of an operation which is not probably of modern inven- 
tion, and which is applicable to all fruit trees: it is 
called the annulary incision^ or operation of ringiofe 
which is the cutting out of a narrowish strip of bark au 
round the collar of a tree, or round one of its branches 
only. It may be done with any sharp instruffle/?*- 
The annulary incision is performed a few days before 
the blossoming of a fruit tree, and, by retarding ^^^ 
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jfiow of sap^ causes it to tend to fruit ; but fine fruit ob*' 
iained in this manner weakens the tree or the branch 
on which it is borne ; and, according as the plant is 
more or less strong and the operation is renewed more 
or Jess oflten^ it is sure to perish. This operation may 
Tie performed on plants or parts* of plants of which the 
vigorous sap thwarts the plans of the gardener in 
e training of his trees ; but let him consider it only 
a remedy against superabounding sap, let him be 
utious in the use of it even then, and let him never 
t a wider piece out than will close a^ain in the same 
mmer, which would be about half an inch. 

251. Having now done with the wall- tree training 
and pruning, with the exception of what is to be said as 
jpecttliarly applicable to each sort of tree, the rules for 
pruning and training which differ from those for the 
peach, and which additional observations are, as I be- 
fore observed, to come under the names of the different 
trees respectively, I shall proceed to speak of the mode 
of managing those fruit-trees which are not placed 
against a wsdl. There are divers modes of training, the 
fyramid, the gobUty the bushy the hcdf-standardy the 
QTchingy and, which is the great method of all, espaUer, 
after which will come the instructions for the rearing of 
standards for the orchard* I shall give my reasons for 
preferring the old-fashioned espalier to every other 
species of training of trees not against a wall, and also 
my reasons for wholly excluding, all standards from -the 
garden. I think all the other methods^ except the 
espalier, of training fruit-trees (for a garden) very bad : 
I have never seen them attended with success, to say 
nothing of the irregularity of their appearance, and the 
various inconveniences which attend them. Neverthe- 
less, I will mention them here one by one, that the^ 
reader may, if he choose, make use of them. 

252. PYRAMID FORM.— The first year, prune the 
graft at 5 or 6 inches from the bottom, saving 3 or 4 
eyes to form lateral branches and to carry up the stem ; 
bat these first lateral branches are essential^ for they 
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will famish the requisite abundance of wood 
which, when the tree has obtained a certain 
cannot be obtained, and yet which is absolutely n< 
sary to the beauty as well as utility of the pyra 
Suffer no other shoots this year than from the 3 or 4 
mentioned above. Stop the upright stem every y 
when it has shot to the length of 12 or 18 inches, 
this will force it to send out every year a set of lai 
shoots, and of these you make your election of 3 
to save. At the pruning time, shorten the lai 
branches more or less, according to the vigour of 
tree and the just distribution of sap amongst all i 
branches. If you wish to raise a branch, prune al' 
upper bud; and at a lower bud to lower a branch. 
you wish to cause a branch to tend to the right or to 
left, choose a bud situated on the right or the left si< 
prune at. In either case, to prevent the branch 
straight, you have nothing to do but ^rune a litde 
above the bud. Thus the training continues ; and, 
the lowermost branches are always a year older than 
upper, this gradation should be preserved in the Icb] 
of the branches, which of course must diminish 
stages all the way up, from the base to the stonmit. 
sort of training conduces at once to the fruitftdness 
to the duration of the tree. 

253. THE GOBLET OR CUP FORM is 
little other than an espalier, but of which you bring 
extremities of the two sides round in a circle to mi 
each other, and to form a large vase or goblet open 
the top and tapering down to an inverted cone at b 
torn. To procure this, prune the young tree so as 
have 4 or 5 branches as near to one another as possibl 
at the top of the stem. Manage these principal bran 
as you do those of the Wall-tree ; but rub or cut off j 
shoots or buds that are putting forth towards the insitW 
of the goblet, as these would soon fill it and destroy Ae 
form. The principal branches are brought into form bf 
means of one or two hoops, as occasion requires. 

254. BUSH TRAINING is rarely exercised except- 
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in the case of dwarf apple-trees, of which the 

loers will sometimes have a square. It is suffering 

tree to take its own natural form, and pruning only 

the purpose of keeping up an equal quantity of the 

~ and bearing branches. 

55, HALF-STANDARDS.— If the plant have been 

d where it is to stand, nothing can be done the 

year; but if it be a young transplanted tree, 

rten the graft down to 2 or 3 buds. The next year 

se the strongest bud to lengthen the stem, and 

ch the others off at about 6 inches length to favour 

one you have saved, and which is to form the trunk 

the tree. If^ out of this, there come lateral shoots^ 

ne them short, in little stumps, l^at is, at one or 

buds, and let them remain till the autumnal prun- 

,when you must cut these off close to the stem as 

U as those that you pinched off to favour the first 

Ted shoot. And thus you continue heightening the tree 

ore and more every year, till it shall have reached the 

sight you wish, whether of standard or half- standard. 

^ before it get to the height you desire, it should fc^k, 

inch off the weakest of the two shoots as soon as it is 

or 4 inches long, and cut it clean out at the winter 

|nming succeeding ; or if it should become distorted or 

AoTild break off by some accident, either pinch off, or 

mt) immediately below the damaged part, and, in the 

fisinter pruning, shorten it down to the strongest bud 

j Wow that you have, one that you have been favouring 

fcr the purpose since you perceived the mischief above, 

^nd that will supply you with. a fresh undamaged stem. 

If the tree arrive at the height you desire in the summer, 

pinch it off a little above that point, and cut down to 

the exact height you wish it in your first succeeding 

^nter pruning ; and then cut off again all the other 

shoots of the summer that you have before only 

pinched off. Then, in. the following spring, having now 

got the trunk of yout tree, watch narrowly the shoots 

^'it the last year's wood will send out, and choose 

ftom among them the three or four most vigorous and 
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most equally placed of them for principal brancbe%i 
pinch off all the rest as before directed. When t 
branches send out their shoots^ pinch off those 
come too close to one another, and prune them clossi 
winter. In the autumn, prune the principal bran< 
and their shoots that are diesigned to be second 
branches, precisely as we have directed with regard 
wall-trees above ; and, when you have done so two 
tiiree years, you may let the tree alone to nature, 
cutting out the dead branches as- they occur. A 
well-formed, and in good ground well cultivated^ 
lieist more than a century. Sometimes a vig( 
branch will do harm to more fruitful ones, and yet 
may, for sound reasons, wish to preserve it. In sue 
case, slacken its vigour by pruning it very long, or 
by ringing it. 

256. ARCHING is done by bending in the form 
a half-hoop, more or less open, the branches, and ij 
this way you bring them pointing towards the eai 
This situation retards the circulation of the sap, 
forces it to betake itself to leaf-buds and to transfo! 
them into wood-buds. 

257. ESPALIER.— This is the form which, in 
Opinion, is the only one suited for the open ground 
a garden. The fanciful affair of arching, for vines 
any other tree, is more a matter of pleasure-garden tba 
of kitchen-garden : the other forms are intended to pi 
mote bearing, and they are all vastly inferior to 
espalier in this respect. Apricots obtained in any 
except against a wall or a house are seldom good 
much ; there are a few of the sorts which will bear 
other situations ; but the fruit is good for very litde 
Apples, pears, plums, cherries ; and quinces and med 
lars, all do exceedingly well as espaliers ; and it t 
notorious that the fruit is always larger and of finer 
flavour when the tree is trained in this form than whea* 
the limbs are suffered to go in &n upright direction^ 
There are several sorts of pears which will be very fine.- 
on espaliers on the very same spot of ground where they 
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scarcely come to anything Kke perfection on a 
idard tree^ or upon any tree the Hmbs of which are 
fered to go upright. 

258. Espaliers are managed in the following manner : 

ipose it to be an apple-tree which has been grafted 

the manner before directed) and which has a good 

ng shoot coming up from the graft. Take the tree 

1^ and plant it in the manner directed under the head 

Planting in this Chapter. Whether planted in the 

or in the spring, let the tree stand in the spring till 

bads begin to break, then cut the shoot down to 

in three buds of the bottom. Cut sloping, and let 

cut end pretty near to the point where the top bud 

the tree is coming out. These three buds will send 

;h three shoots, and all the three will take an upright 

Tecfion. About the middle of July^ take the two 

flK>ttom shoots, one of which will be on one side of the 

rstem or trunk, as it must now be called, and the other on 

[iOie other side, place a couple of little stakes to each of 

ese shoots, and tie the shoots down to the stakes so 

lat they may lie in a horizontal direction, suffering the 

ip shoot to go on ; but, about the latter end of July^ 

ike the top off from that shoot. Thus, when winter 

comes, you will have one upright shoot and two hori- 

lontal ones. In the spring, cutoff the top shoot again, 

having five buds ; two of which you will cut out in 

order to prevent them from sending out shoots. You 

will again have two side-shoots, and the top shoot will 

again be going on upright. You must now have longer 

stakes in order to give these side-shoots a horizontal 

direction ; but the stakes that serve for the new shoots 

will serve also for those of the last year ; but then, as 

the shoots of the last year will be going on, there must 

be additional stakes to tie them to. The next year you 

proceed in the same manner ; and if you do the work 

carefully, you will finally have these lateral shoots in 

perfectly regular order, and they should be at about 

from seven to nine inches asunder, the lowest within a 

few inches of the ground, and the highest just accord- 
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ing to your fancy ; but it is not desirable to canyi 
tree to a height bef ond that of about five or six ' 
As these side-shoots or limbs increase in sise 
length, they wUl need loftier and stouter stakes; 
this, like the growing of peas, in a neat mi 
and to produce fruit most abundant in quantity 
most excellent in quaKty ; this staking, as in the case' 
peas, has been the groat obstacle to the cultivatioai 
espaliers. A stake of any ordinary wood will last 
above two years, and especially in garden groundi 
rots off at the point where it begins to • touch 
earth, and there is an everlasting trouble and 
pense. To have espaliers, therefore, and to have 
in neat order, the old fashion was to have stakes of 
oak, an inch one way, and two inches the other; 
stakes would last ten or fifteen years, according to 
wetness or dryness of the land. The best stakes 
be the trunks of young locust-trees, planted within 
feet of eaoh other, and suffered to grow to the height 
about twelve or fourteen feet. They would do tbis, 
good ground, in the course of four or five years, 
down in winter, and, the brandbies trimmed off clc 
they would make espalier stakes to last for a good Ic 
life-time. While the limbs of espaliers are small, 
should be fastened to the stakes by good fresh mat 
or bass, as it is called, to be occasionally renewed : 
the limbs get stout, I have seen brass wire used ; thoi 
perhaps, tjie matting might still be sufficient ; for, wl 
the limb has once got to be an inch or two through, 
wants little supporting, except merely towards its poii 
or when heavily laden with fruit. Espaliers are to 
planted in rows if there be a considerable number 
them in a garden ; and they should not stand nearer, 
intended to be permanent trees, than at twenty feet it^ 
each other. That they should be planted in a stndgi 
line is obvious enough. The best situation for them 
along by the sides of walks and not more than at 
three feet distant from the edge of the walk. Thea^^ 
symmetry is very beautiful; and, what can be morft 
beautiful than an avenue of fruit-trees in bloom, and 
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iBed in form so regular and neat? The crops thejr 
are prodigious^ compared with those of standard 
upon the same spot. I remember a gentleman 
le liad an espalier apple-tree of about twenty feet 
length, and two very large standard trees of the 
sort of fruity in the same garden, and very near 
lesame spot. All the three tree»were well laden 
fruit: I stood looking at them for some time,- 
ing an estimate of the crop; and I came to the 
elusion^ that the espalier had more fruit than both 
great standards put together, while its fruit was of 
ible the size, or nearly so. I asked him why he did 
chop down those two great trees that shaded and 
so much of his garden, and plant a couple of 
lers ? He had the new-fashioned taste of despising 
espaliers, and talked of grubbing this particular one 
In remonstrating with him, I said that the espalier 
a greater quantity of fruit upon it then than both 
other trees. This appeared to him to be so mon- 
I1IB Ihat he offered to bet me a hundred to one, or 
^re^ against my opinion. I declined the bet ; but he 
fomised that, when he gathered the fruit, which was to 
done in a few days, he would have it measured, and 
^e me an account of the result, which, to his utter 
iDishment, he found to be that the espalier contained 
a bushel more than both the other trees put toge- 
|*er. The eye always deceives itself in comparing things 
Wcgularly placed with things placed with regularity. So 
touch, then, for the training of espaliers. The pruninfff 
that is to say, the pruning of the limbs, is as follows. 
Apples, and indeed all the other trees which I have 
8poken of to be planted for espaliers, bear upon spursy 
some shorter, and some longer; not like peach-trees 
jluch have their fruit upon shoots of the last year. 
Sometimes, indeed, apples, and these other trees, will 
"^ upon the last'year^s wood, but generally they bear 
upon spurs, which come out of the sides of the limb 
^^If \iiitil it gets to be very large, and afterwards come 
out of the lower buds of Uttle side-shoots that have been 
^t off 5 and these spurs last for a great many years. 
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When yoa gather an apple in the fall, you will^ iT^ 
tree be in vigour, see a blossom-bud, ready, coining 
of the same spur, to bear the next year ; and I ongl 
observe here that the greatest possible care should 
t&ken (as it never is) not to pull off the spur when 
pull off the apple. Gentlemen who are curious in i& 
things actually cut off cherries with a scissors, ex< 
the morellos, and one or two other sorts, which 
pretty generally on the last year's wood, to avoid 
danger of pulling off the spurs. It being the fact 
the trees bear upon spurs, there needs no new sup 
limbs or of shoots ; and, therefore, the little side-sl 
that come out of the limbs ought to be cut clean 
about the latter end of July, unless there be a defi 
of spurs upon the limb ; and, in that case, the little 
shoots should be cut off, leaving one bud, or per] 
two^ if the joints be short, and these will frequently 
out spurs. Let us now go back to the second year 
planting the tree, when we had got two lateral sh 
running horizontally, and one upright shoot. Eacb 
these lateral shoots will send out two side-shoots bi 
their point, and one at their point, to go straight 
ward : that one is to be suffered to go on, but the o 
must be shortened to one bud: the same thing 
happen next year, when the same operation is to be 
formed, and at the same season : thus, at last, you 
a limb ten feet long, furnished with spurs from one 
to the other. When your room will suffer you to 
the limb no further, you cut off the point. Let any 
judge, then, what a saving of room here is ; how m 
sun and air, and how regularly admitted, compared 
what is to be expected from the half-standard of 
other form. How are you to prune in this careful 
yet easy manner a tree of irregular shape ? My 
opinion is that an acre of ground well stocked 
espaliers, the rows at ten feet apart, and the plants 
twenty feet apart in the row, would produce, on 
average of years, three times the weight of fruit to 
obtained from trees in any other form : besides whicV 
the ground between the rows might, a third part of it at 
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ry prod ace cabbages^ cauliflowers^ broccoli^ crops of 
sort that did not mount too high, llie great fault 
I orchards is a want of pruning; and^ indeed^ such an 
oration on standard trees is next to impossible. 
)ple pretend to object to ^^ formality of the espalier. 
It as if formality were an objection in a kitchen-gar- 
where all is straight lines^ and must be straight lines. 
16 little border, between the espalier trees and the walk 
»uld not be crowded with plants of any kind^ and 
)idd have no plants at all that grow to more than six 
seven inches high. On the other side of the espaliers 
gibing should grow within about four feet ; but how 
lU^ stilly is the space of ground which even a large 
lier would occupy ! Very little more than half a 
(, while you can have no tree in any other shape that 
' not occupy and render useless five times the quan- 
of ground to produce the same quantity of fruit ; 
Mid if I were to say ten times I should be much nearer 
le mark. Then, there is the inconvenience of fruit- 
is in all the other forms. They must stand at a con- 
lerable distance from the walk, or they extend their 
inches over it. It is a circle of ground that they oc- 
ipy or shade ; and the plat in which they stand can 
ly be partially cultivated for other things. If they 
po\mt above the reach of the hand, to get at the fruit is 
ft business of great trouble; and, after all, there can be 
1^ regular and true pruning ; no minute inspection : 
W) picking off of caterpillars with exactness : no detec- 
tion and destruction of other insects ; and, in the case 
of cherries, what a difficult business it must always be 
effectually to protect the fruit against birds on any other 
tree except wall or espalier! I have seen the thing 
attempted some hundillids of times, and never saw it 
effected in my life. Monstrous must be the expense 
and trouble to keep the net extended all round and held 
dear off the tree at top, where the finest cherries always 
are. In short, the net lies upon the top of the tree ; 
birds come and eat the fine cherries there, and leave 
you the sQur ones beneath. An espalier, on the con- 
trary, is, with the aid of a few long stakes, and a good 
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net, protected as completely as if it were \n£tm al 
glass. Espaliers were always the great reliance d' 
gardens until within the last sixty or seventy yeara.: 
objection is made to their formality, their stiffiii 
appearance ! Alas ! the objection is to what is deei 
the trouble or labour; and Swift observes that' ' 
is paini and that, in all his family, from his great-j. 
mother to himself, nobody liked pain. This, bo^( 
is a great error ; for, as in an infinite number of 
some of which occur to every man almost every da] 
his life, pains-taking, at the firsty produces ease 
leisure in the sequel. 

259. STANDARD TREES.— After what I 
said, I do most anxiously hope that, if any gentle 
ever should make a garden after the plan that l\ 
recommending, he never will suffer it to be disfij 
by the folly of a standard-tree, which, the more vigof 
its growth, the more mischievous that growth tA 
garden. But, an orchard is another thing ; and 
cially if that orchard be to be a pasture as well as 
orchard. In this case, it is neeessary to keep 
branches of the trees out of the reach of cattle; 
they must have a clear trunk to a considerable hejj 
The usual way of going to work is this ; to pi 
trees with a clear trunk of the length which is desi 
to plant the trees at suitable distances, and to she 
the shoots of their heads at the time of planting* 
dreadful amputation of roots must take place. 14 
impossible that there should be a due supply of sapj 
the first summer at least : the bark becomes clung| 
the wood. The shoots that come out the first sumi 
are poor feeble twigs; the t^ees, if unpropped, 
blown nearly out of the grourtfl before the summed 
over; therefore, a propping takes place; sometir 
with one stake, hay-bands and cord : sometimes 
two : there must be three, to keep the tree upright 
that here is a tripod with a stump coming up in 
middle. The tree gets something in the head, and^| 
least, a parcel of leaves ; the wind works the tri 
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ut ia spite of the bandages^ and nine times out of 
9 a breaking^ of the bark and the foundation of a 
iker takes place. In short, the tree must be supported 
something Uke carpentering work; er.it is sure 
lean on one side ; and every reader must know that 
r sight is hardly to be seen in J^ngland than an 
e-tree with an upright stem. Indeed, more than 
i^half of such trees totally fail, and those that do not 
so crippled in their, roots that they become poor 
ly things, and, if not unprodactive altogether, bear 
mean fruit. The tru6 way to have a fine orchard 
be to plant the trees when young, having been 
viously moved, as directed under the head of Plant- 
in this Chapter.. After planting, the trees should 
cut down just before the buds begin to burst, to one 
, or two, at most, for fear of accidents. If to two 
, only one should be suffered to send up its shoot, 
tilings having been done rightly, this shoot would 
strong, and fed by a root which would have fairly 
ed in the progress with itself. To insure stoutness 
trunk, take care that no side-shoots be suffered to 
ain for any length of time, even the first summer, 
e second spring after planting, out the new shoot 
to within three buds of its bottom : it will send 
t three shoots, rub off the two lower ones, and suffer 
top one to go oh ; and this: shoot will now, in good 
odnd^ attain the height of a man^s head. The next 
ring^ shorten down to four or five or six shoots, ac* 
rding toi the strength of the trunk, and, during the 
mer, take off the side-^shoots ; and you will have in 
e fall a trunk seven or eight feet high. That is the 
ee. Nature will teach it, after tiiat, how to form its 
^ead; and your business will be to keep the inside of 
* e head clear by cutting off the shoots that there cross 
^or interfere with each other. Apple-^l;rees,and the same 
jinay be said of all other fruit-trees, would have as 
^aight trunks as the oaks in the weald of Surrey, if this 
.method of planting orchards were pursued. Sut it wiU 
be objected, how are these trees to be. protected from 
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cattle daring their growth ? Why if you must li&ve^^ 

pasture^ and still wish to have straight-trunked, ~^' 

spreading, healthy and durable trees, you must sui 

each of them with an effectual fence to prevent the 

sibility of catda reaching either trunk or branches. 

is a great object to have a good orchard, or it is not:. 

it be, then this expense is not a thing to be thot 

of; and, if it be not, why plant any trees at all^ 

truth is, however, ^at, if yoq reckon the expense^ 

great trees, the stakes and the bandages, the los 

many of the traes, and the bushes or other misei 

protections, which, after all, you resort to, and are 

pelled to resort to, to keep tiie sheep from barking^ 

trunks, or the cows from rubbing them to pieces; 

particularly if you reckon the loss that you si 

m the tardy arrival of the crop ; if you reckon 

expenses and these losses, they very far exceed 

amount the expenses of the way that I recommc 

The usual practice in America very much resembles 

practice here, and is attended with much about 

same consequences. Those who do the thing well 

break up the pasture, and cultivate grain of differ 

sorts, or Indian corn, until the trees have attaine 

size to set all cattle at defiance. The finest orchi 

that I ever saw belonged to Mr. Pl att in the townsl 

of North Hempstead in Long Island. The rows of i 

were at about thirty feet apart, and the trees at al 

twenty-five feet apart in the row, the trees of one 

placed opposite the intervals of the other row. 

gave him about six hundred trees upon ten acres 

land. When I saw the trees, they had attained pret 

nearly their full size, and had come to within a few fe| 

of causing the extreme branches of one tree to tour 

those of another. It is the fashion in that country ' 

shake down the apples that are intended for cider^ Bt^ 

to gather those only that are intended for eating* M 

soon as the apples are shaken down, they are put QB 

into heaps in the form of hay-cocks, in which state tbej 

lie till they are removed to be made into cider; and I 
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iMiiember seeing them in this state in Mr. Platt^s 

bscluurd, the cocks being as thick upon the ground as 

pMkse of a middling crop of hay. This gentleman, from 

ipfaose orchard came the first cuttings that I received 

Erom America, had a very pretty nursery of his own, 

imd solely for his own use. In that he propagated all 

fruit-trees, and he planted them out very small in 

orchards, taking care, when he sowed the orchards 

th grain, not to suffer the wheat or the rye or the 

to stand too dose to the young trees. After the 

get to be stout, and able to resist cattle, the land 

laid down for erass, and in so hot a country, the 

ide of the trees is no injury to the grass ; but appears 

be the contrary ; for the cattle there will feed under 

e shade of trees, when they will not feed elsewhere. 

e after pruning of orchard-trees consists in constantly 

taking off all shoots that come out anywhere in the 

middle of the tree, and in carefully cutting away every 

Mt of dead wood, whether occasioned by blight, by 

iWind^ or by any odier cause. As to tfie cultivation of 

|#rchards, when the trees begin to give out bearing, or 

P» bear poor or small fruit, they, in America, first put 

iRianure to a good distance round the tree ; bat, they 

ave soon after that compelled to plough up the whole of 

tlie land, to manure it, and to take a crop or two of 

gndn, most frequently buck-wheat, ploughing aliTays as 

ieep as they can' : after this, they lay the land down 

w^ grass again ; and thus they keep up the bearing of 

their orchards. Mr. Platt bad a curious mode of 

making strong cider: in the month of January or 

February he placed a number (^ hogsheads of cider 

upon stands out of doors. The frost turned to ice the 

per part of the contents of the hogshead, and a tap 

ew off from the bottom the part which was not frozen. 

^«iua was the spirituous part; and was as strong as the 

itery strongest of beer that can be made. The frost had 

no power over this part; but the lighter part, which 

i^aaat the top, it froze into ice. This, when thawed; 

iras weak cider. This method of getting strong cider 
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would not do ia a cooQtry like this, where the fiDoste 
are never sufficiently severe. As to Uie sorts of appkii 
and of other fruit-trees, they will be spoken of undri*' 
the respective heads in the Alphabetical lost. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF FRUITS. 

260. APPLE. — ^Apples are usually grafted on cfa^ 
stock ; but when you do not want the trees to grow M 
very tall and large, it is better to raise the stocks fiosv 
apple-pips ; becaune they certainly come into bearing 
sooner. Some graft apples upon stocks raised bom 
layers; and these bring trees to. bear quicker stUUi 
Tne layers being raised, in the manner before mentione^Aj 
from the limbs and shoots of apple-trees. See thd 
word Layer in the Index. Everything having he&aaT 
been said relative to the propagating, the planting, tto 
training, and the pruning of apple-trees, there remains 
to be spoken of here nothing but the different sorts* 
To give an opinion as to the best sorts would perhaps bet 
useless, where the sorts are so numerous, and wheat 
tastes are so different. I shall, therefore, with regard! 
to eating apples, simply give, from Mr. Aiton's Horim 
Kewensis, a list of the apples grown in the King's ga»> 
dens; I shall then give the names of some of the. 
American apples of the eating kind ; after which I shall 
make an observation or two upon cider' apples. Those 
of the King's gardens are as follows: Borstoff .^ppUi 
Golden Harvey ^ Golden Bennett, Golden Russet, Junetingf 
Margin, Common Not^areil, Scarlet Nf^poreily Nofh. 
such, Brooke^ s Pippin, Cockle, Pippin, Court^^Wick 
Pippin, Downton Pippin, Fearxls Pippm, Frankhmis 
Pippin, Golden Pippin, Padley^s Pippin, Red' Ingestrk 
Pippin, Ribstone Pippin, Robinson's Pippin, RonaiiPs 
Pippin, Summer Pij^An, Spice Pippin, Pomme d?Afi, 
Pomme Noire, Pomme Grise,^ Quarenden, Sack^aid- 
Sugar, Syke Home, Bigg's Nonsuch, Summer Codlin, 
Autumn Codlin, Spring Codlin, Costard, French Crab, 
French Minchin, HawtMrn Dean^ KirMs Scarlet Ad^ 
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tmroMe^ Lemon Pippin, MifAer^s Dumpling, Norfolk 
BeM^, Autumn Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, Winter 
Peafmain. On the American apples I can offer some 
opinion. The earliest is Woolky^s Summer Pearmmn ; 
8Dd€ call it WooUey's because Mr. Woollby of North 
Hempstead introduced me to the knowledge of it, and 

Ce me some of the fruit in the year 1817* It is a 
% apple^ shaped somewhat like the old English pear- 
{bain, beautifully striped red and white, and ripe in the 
lltoBth of August. The apple which succeeds this i^ 
htFaU Pippin, and it continue^ to be good to eat until 
lie middle of November. Then comes the Greening, 
Aiah continues to be very good to eat until February ; 
pi then comes the Newtown Pippin, which, if properly 
Nserved^ is very good to eat until tiiie month of June. 
f or my own part, I should wish for no sorts but these, 
^eept I added Conklin^s Pie Apple, the reputation of 
which 19 very great. There is the Doctor Apple, of ex- 
KediDg beauty, and very good until late in November;, 
bat, indeed, after January comes, there is no apple 
wanted either for eating raw or cooking, but the New-' 
^ Pippin^ iirtiich, tQ the qualities of fine relish and 
bng keeping, adds the other great quality of- being a 
svprisingly great bearer. It hardly ever totally fails^ 
9^ea when other treea do ; and it generally has a large 
^p. I have a tree in my garden, at Kensington, which 
^^ covered with fruit in 1826. It stood against a 
^^I^ and I was afraid that it would be killed by a 
fottl drain oozing through the wall from the out-pre- 
puses of one of my neighbours : I moved it, therefore, 
^ the month of April, 1827, to another part of the 
garden, and, large as it was, it is now (May 1828) well 
Jcjaded with fruit. I never saw anything more beautiful 
wan the tree now is, whetlier in shoot, leaf, or fruit. The 
cuttings, which came from Mr. Pi-att at North Hemp- 
^^9 were put «pon the several little limbs of an old 
4warf standard-tree; but the whole appears as if it had 
oeen all from a young original stock. There are 
^9n)fir0us sortj^ of eKcellent American apples ; but I do 
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not think it necessary to speak of any otheips. SoBft* 
thing, however, may oe said about apples for cooldng 
There are our own codlinsy which come earliest, CofM 
lifi^B Pie Apple I have mentioned^ the Russettutffs ai«^ 
very fine for this purpose, and they keep a long wMfe? 
the Spitzenberg Pippin is a fine large apple for this pur- 
pose, keeps through the greater part of the frinter, and 
bears surprisingly. In Herefordshire the apples © 
highly esteemed for this purpose are the Qiamn^i 
Qaeeninff, and the Boovey Red Streaky they are * 
very fine apples, but particularly the former, 
are some excellent sorts in Devonshire; but^ as to 
people will generally be directed by their taste, or 
the fashion of the neighbourhood. With regard 
cider apples, it would be useless to speak of sorts, ^ 
rather beside my subject, seeing that I am treatmf w 
things not to make liquor of, but to be used for iM 
table. To preserve apples throughout the wnteriJa 
thing of great consequence. First, the sort is to be 
attended to ; for an apple that is not of a teepi^ 
nature will not keep. If the quantity be small, I h^^ 
found that wrapping each apple in a piece of paper anff 
packing it in a chest is the best way. In all cases, tbef 
should be carefully hand-gathered, laid in the baski^ 
which you use in the gathering, and not tossed into*"? 
for the smallest bruise leads with certainty to rotteo-* 
ness. They should be quite ripe before th^ ^^ 
gathered ; and yet, when quite ripe, they fall with the 
least shake of the limb. Here is one of the great ad- 
vantages of espaliers, the limbs of which cannot b^ 
shaken with the wind ; while, as every one knows, tnuca 
about half the crop is shaken down by the wind froffl 
the greater part of the standard-trees long before the* 
apples are ripe. When apples are gathered, ^^ 
should be laid upon cloths or mats in the sun,orp 
some dry airy place, until they becomfe perfectly dry ^ 
every part of them. If the quantity be large, tJ^fT 
ought to be laid upon a floor or upon broad irui^ 
shelves : but not one upon the othef • Clean straw bi" 
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Ipier tbetn is very good ; hujb I have found a single 
RS$v mat to be better : they should be looked over ire* 
tpently to see if they begin to rot, and such as do begin 
tt to be immediately taken away, Wh«n there is 
;t| all that you have to do is to keep the apples in a 
fite of total darkness until some days after a complete 
,w has come. In America they are frequently frozen 
dark as stones: if they thaw in the light, they rot; 
if they thaw in darkness, they not only do not rot, 
lose vdry little of their original flavour. This may 
new to the English reader; but he may depend 
n it that the statement is correct. 
161. APRICOT.— With regard to the propagation, 
planting, and the training of the tree, the instruc-> 
as have already been given under the head of Train- 
and Pruning. The pruning differs from the peach 
It^Qut the apricot generally bears upon spurs, some of 
pAich are formed by nature, and others may be formed 
^ the manner directed in the case of the espalier apple. 
9 apricot does not require so much attention as the 
h and the nectarine in the providing of new wood t 
use those trees bear only upon the last year's wood; 
occasionally new shoots ought to be laid in to 
ply the place of the branches taken off by the blasts 
ich very frequently takes off a whole branch, and 
n a whole limb, without any apparent cause. The 
^cot*tree is not subject to mildew and to the various 
'ghts to which the peach and other fruit-trees are sub-* 
; but it is subject to this blast, of which I have 
Ittvef heard a reasonable cause assigned. The proper 
litoation for the apricot-tree is a wall facing the east or 
Ike west. Facing the south is as good, perhaps, but 
ftat situation is wanted for the peaches, the nectarines, 
iand the vines. The apricot is a prodigious bearer, and 
of life equal to that of an oak. It will bear, and bear 
prodigiously too, after the trunk is perfectly hollow^ 
mi there is nothing left of it but the mere shell. It i& 
Well known that the young fruit, when of the size of a 
)ttdf-growa walnut, is u^ed for the making of tarts, and 
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for ofher purposes ; zni, though, in my opinion) 9^ 
ferior to green gooseberries, is more highly esteemriy 
because it is more rare. Whether part of the fraitbl 
gathered for this purpose or not, courage should ootte 
wanting to thin the fruit so as not to leave it neaici 
than six inches at the most from each other «poa tto 
tree. A tree of eight feet high, and spreaihng mwb 
feet'from each side of the trunk, will cover a ^aee rf ii 
hundred and twelve square feet : the fruit, at sixincM 
apart, would be four apricots to a foot, that is to m 
four hundred and forty-eight apricots upon the tree^li 
pretty nearly thirty-eight dozen. It is not to be sap*: 
posed, however, that the fruit would be distribml 
equally over every part of the tree; but, suppose jm 
have half the number, what prodigious quantities nov 
eome from either of the end walls of the gaidenl 
There is no greater error than that of permittiDg tstt$ 
to bear too great a quantity of fruit. Genially speat" 
ing, you have the same weight in half the numberd^ 
you have in the whole number, if too numeroiMlylcft* 
tihen, you prevent the tree from bearing the next yei^ 
for it has not strength to provide ibr blossoms, whil^^ 
is strained to its utmost in the bearing of firait TU 
being a matter of so much importance, and appU<^ 
to all sorts of fruit-trees, I beg the reader to ohset^ 
how fully this opinion is supported by the twoinsta»o8» 
which I am about to cite. Under the head Cttoumbb^ 
I have observed (and the fact is notorious to » 
gardeners), that if you leave one fruit to stand for sm 
the plant instantly ceases to bear: it is the.satbi?^^ 
kidney-beans. " Gather cucumbers and have cucu»* 
hers, gather kidney-beans, and have kidney-beans/' a* 
maxims as old as the hills. These are annual plant" 
and, therefore, the consequences of causing them 
make the grand exertion of ripening their fruit i 
apparent the same year. As to fvuit«trees, it is nol 
rious that, in this country, orchard trees seldooi 
great crops two years running ; but here the mat* 
irregular, owing to the bUffhts, and, therefore, the 
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df over-bearing is a fact ndt so well established as it is 

m dLmerica where there are no blights. In that coun- 

tPfi Ihe thing is so well known that nothing is more 

donmon than for a man, going into one part of the 

enmiry from another, to ask whether that is the bear* 

ing year in that neighboarhood ; and it never yet was 

known that two bearing years succeeded each other 

with regard to the same tree. Some sorts of apples 

fend the Fall Pippin is one of them) bear upon some 

tmbs of the tree one yeary and npon other limbs of the 

tree another year; and you will frequently see a limb 

or two loaded with fruit while not an apple is to be 

seen on any other part of the tree. This doctrine, 

fterefore, I take to be firmly established. With regard 

Id apples and fruit of about the same value, the conse- 

^enceds not very great ; but, in the case of wall^fruit, 

yoa want a crop every year ; and^ therefore, you must 

take away one year tliat which would prevent bearing 

the nexU Cherries may, perhaps, be an exception 

I^ere; because they take care to make the super*^ 

abundant friiit drop off at a very early age ; but then, 

there is another consideration with regard to which 

^en cherries form no exception ; and that is, that if the 

friiitbe too numerous it is smaller than it ought to be. 

Perhaps in hardly any case, the greater number pro-> 

duces any thing like a proportionate weight to the 

BDUiller number ; and, as to the quality, the suj^eriority 

^ the small number is great indeed. The apricot 

Bboxdd not be gathered until it be almost ready to fall 

^m the tree ; and, if the sort be good, it is preferred 

by many persons to the peach. As to sorts, the follow- 

^g are tiiose mentioned by Mr. Aiton in the Hortus 

^^fifmais : the Blacky the Brussels^ the Mascidmey the 

Mow Parky and tiie Bxjyal Orange. For my part, 

I recommend the Moor Park and the Turkey. The 

i^mner is fine, and a good bearer: the latter not a 

S^d bearer, but superlatively fine. Mr. Marshall 

v^otnmends the Breda, to ripen in September. The 

Masculine^ the Brussels, and the Black, are cultivated 
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only became they oome eaily : they are in my o| 
▼cry poor fruit ; they might be planted as espalic 
▼ery warm sitnationa, but they are certainly nnwoi 
of a good walL Besides the use of apricots as ' 
from the tree^ they make the most delicious of all 
serves; and, vhile in the season of thw* ripeoaH^ 
mixing them with apples in pies and tarts, makes a gre^ 
improvement in the article. The apricot is, on 
accounts, a tree deserving of the greatest attention: 
usually blows in February or March at the latest, j 
ought to be pruned before the blossom buds beg^ni 
burst. As to the protecting of the blossoms Ao#{ 
frost, I shall give general directions for that underfill^ 
head of Peach. ^ 

262. BARBERRY.— This fruit is weU known. 1^ 
tree or shrub on which it grows is raised from the w 
or from suckers or layers. It needs little care, 9m 
should stand in the outer part of the garden^ and is ^e 
shade of the hedge, for the hot sun tends to preve&tta^ 
fruit from growing large. . 

263. * CHERRY.— Cherries are budded or goM 
upon stocks raised from cherry-stones, of the manner ^ 
raising which stocks I have spoken under the head or 
Propagation. If you wish to have the cherry-tree m 
a wall or an espalier, the stocks should be raised 6o|^ 
the stones of the Marello, or the May-Duke. As to Ac 
management of the tree in its early stages, and Ae 
planting of it out, directions have been given ^^^^l^ 
head of Planting. Cherry-trees, except the Mo^ 
and one or two more, boar upon spurs ; and great <^ 
should be taken in the forming and the preserving "^ 
these spurs, all the rules for doing which have been 
mentioned under the head of espalier apple. ^^^^' 
trees do exceedingly well as espaliers ; and, as standwj^ 
though they bear prodigiously, the crop is for the bir^ 
and not for the gardener. As espaliers, they mayj ^ 
have before observed, be most conveniently coveK* 
with a net. In the gathering, too, the ^spd\i&tioW^ 
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threat advantage : the fruit may be clipped off with a 
Bcrp-pointed scissors^ without exposing the spurs to 
^itry* As to the sorts of cherries, those mentioned in 
Hortus KewensiSy are as follows : — All SaintSy Bigar- 
EltoHy Carnation^ Crown, Kentish, May-Duke, 
e-Duke, MorellOf RonakPs Superbe, HdrrUon^s Heart, 
ck Heart, White Heart. The Kentish cherry, good 
r very little, is the earliest ; the May-Duke the next ; 
d then come the others. The May-Duke is one of 
e finest of all the cherries, and is the only one made 
of in forcing. If suffered to hang until it be quite 
, it becomes nearly black, and then it is better, per- 
ps, than any other cherry. Besides these garden 
''iSierries, there is the little black cherry, which are vul-* 
jpxly called merries, by a corruption of the French word 
fdrise* This is the cherry of the common people, and 
Is too well known to need any particular description* 
iTie Bigarreaus are very large and very fine ; but they 
require a good wall, or a very warm situation as espa« 
Bers. 

264. CHESNUT.— This is an inhabitant of the 
woods. It is generally called the Spanish chesnut: 
those from America grow to a greater height, but have 
smaller, though sweeter, fruit. Chesnuts are raised frpm^ 
the seed ; though, to have the very fine ones that grow 
in Brittany, the cuttings are generally got firom that 
country, and put upon chesnut stocks in England. To 
preserve chesnuts, so as to have them to sow in the 
spring, or to eat through the winter, you must make 
toem perfectly dry after they come out of their green 
^osk; then put them into a box or a barrel mixed with, 
"and covered over by, fine and dry sand, three gallons of 
sand to one gallon of chesnuts. If there be maggots 
in any of the chesnuts, they will come out of the ches^ 
auts and work up through the sand to get to the air ; 
and thus you have your chesnuts sweet and sound and 
fresh. To know whether chesnuts will grow, toss them 
into water : those that swim will not grow. To raise 
a chesnut-tree with a straight stem or trunk, follow 

1-3 
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precisely the directions given for the planting andnavig| 
of orchard-trees. 

265. CRANBERRY.— This finit is not much 
yated in EngUmd^ notwithstanding its excellent qnaiit 
in the making of tarts^ and in the making of sauce to 
eaten with matton or venison. The fine^ cranberric 
come from America^ where the plants creep about n] 
the ground in the swamps. If cultiTated in Englan^ 
they mast grow in some wet place, and be kept clear 
weeds: the plant creeps over the ground, like of 
creeping plants : and I saw them bearing very well 
the side of a running stream at Aldbury in Sm 
Cranberries make an excellent preserve, and they 
be kept throughout the winter in their natural stalj 
either laid in a heap in a dry room, or put into a bi 
amongst water. I have imported them from Ame 
sometimes barrelled up in water, and sometimes Dot 
and aways sound and good. 

266. CURRANT.— This, though a low shrub, 
a fruit at once popular, plentiful, and excellent m ^^ 
qualities ; and it is one of the great fruits- of Englandj 
though not the same in many other countries. It 
raised with the greatest facility by cuttings of the h 
year's wood, taken off in February, and planted in a cool 
place afler the manner directed under tne head of cm 
tingsy which word see in the Index. The cutting gc» 
roots the first summer, and the next fell or spring it 
may be removed to the spot where it is finally to stand. 
Some currant-trees may be placed in a warm situation 
so as for the fruit to come early ; but the finest currants 
are those which grow rather in the shade ; the fruit be- 
comes larger there, and has not the disagreeable tartness 
which it acquires if ripened in a hot sun. This shrub 
flourishes and bears well under the shade of other trees, 
as is seen so firequently and to such great extent in the 
market gardens near London. When the young cur- 
rant-tree is planted out, it ought not to be suffered ^ 
have any limbs within five or six inches of the ground; but 
idhould be made to have a clear and straight trunk to that 
height. When the limbs come out, or rather the shoots 
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i^t afe to become limbs, there should not be more than 
fctir or six suffered to go on as principal limbs. By short- 
«&lifg the shoots at the end of the first year, you double 
Rdienuinber of limbs. These, as in the case of the espalier 
flKpple*tree, are to be kept constantly jclear of side-shoots 
[% cutting off, eiwrywint^, the last summer's wood 
Wthin one bud or so of the limb ; and, when the limbs 
liave attained their proper length, the shoot at the end 
pf each limb should also be annuallycut off so that the tree, 
|rhen it has i^eoeived its pruning, consists of a certain 
li»imber of limbs, looking like so many ru^ed sticks, 
"^itii bunches of spurs sticking out of them, as in plate 
^1. On these spurs come the fruit in quantities prodi- 
il^us. If you neglect to prune in the manner here 
*At«cted, the centre of the tree becomes crowded with 

PLATE 11. 




^ood, and the small quantity of fhiit, that comes near 
^ point of the limbs is very poor and small. This 
taethod of pruning currants (and, as will be seen by-and- 
^ye, that of gooseberries is nearly the same) is ^mongst 
tte very greatest of improvements in gardening, and is a 
discovery to be ascribed solely to the market-gardeners 
^ the neighbourhood of London, like a great many 
other things in the art of gardening,, in yhich they far 
excel all the rest of the world. Mr. Marshall in his 
Wk on gardening, and the French authors in all their 
**o<)ks, describe a method very different indeed from 
tUs, which is at once so simple and so efficacious, 
<^U8ing Kb be produced such immense quantities of fruit 
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and filways of the "best quality : hanging to one fb^ 
joint of currant-tree, in the market gardens^ youte» 
qnently see as much fruit as will fill a plate. One tarn; 
pruned in this manner is equal to more than six trees 
pruned in the manner practised in general throngl 
the country. But these gardeners sKoel all the vcdd w 
every thing that they undertake to cultivate ; thejr beat 
all the gentlemen's gardeners in the kingdom ; notbuf 
ever fails that depends upon their skilly and I should' 
ungrateful, indeed, if I did not acknowledge that I 
learned more from them than from all the books that 
have read in my life, and from all that I ever saw _ 
tised in gentlemen's gardens. There are three sorts of 
currants, distinguished by their different colours Jot 
white, and black, and the several uses of all these are^ta^ 
well known to need any description. 

267« FIG. — ^There are several sorts of figs, but some 
of them will not ripen in England. Figs are raised 
either from cuttings or layers, which are to be treated in 
the manner directed under those heads, which seeintbe 
Index. The fig must stand against a wall, and a warm 
wall, too. This is generally an unsightly tree, suffered 
to grow without pruning, and it is true that it bleeds 
much if pruned; but yet does not suffer so much as is 
supposed. The ground in which they stand should be 
made as rich as possible. They have the singularity 
that some of their fruit is hardly formed at a time wben 
part of it is cipe, and that thus a succession of bearing 
is kept up until the frost comes. As far as my obser^ 
vation hoB gone, comparatively few people like figs, on 
account of their mamrkish taste ; but, in a very fine sum- 
mer, the fruit is good and rich, and the number of th^ 
fruit is generally very great. 

268. FILBERT.— This is a fruit well known to us 
all. The tree, or rather lofty shrub, is raised from 
suckers or layers : the latter is best, because those 
raised from suckers infest the ground with suckers. 
You cannot propagate a filbert from seed, it beipg one 
of those plants, the seed of which does not, except by 
mere accident, produce fruit equal to that of the tre? 
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les. The plants raised from layen, 
ght to be put into a nnraery in rows 
d at two feet distance in the row. 
iome little trees by the end of two 
oald not stand there longer before 
DTed- A very good situation for fil- 
far from the hedge in the outer gar- 
lould never be suffered to grow to too 
er higher than to make it a matter of 
er the fruit with the hand. In Kent, 
ices more filberts than all the rest of 
;ether, the trees are planted in rows 
Ive feet apart, and at about the same 
B row. Core is taken to have a clear 
it a foot high, after which, limbs are 
t in every direction. Care ia taken to 
from going upright above a certain 
lal pruning takes place in the winter 
ad wood, all shoots that cross one 
eep the middle of the tree clear, so 
tir find their way to every part of it. 
' descriptioD of hazel, will grow and 
le of lofty trees ; but the fruit is not 
ot nearly so fine. To preserve fil- 
igh the winter, and until the spring, 
: directions g^ven in the case of the 
e two sorts of filberts, the $cartet and 
ig the colours of the skins of the ker- 
"v.^. x'liuciu aic really never good till they are quite 
feady to drop out of the husk, or green shell, and until 
cbe bud ends of them are white : if taken out of the 
liusk at an earlier stage than this the kernels wilt 
sbriveU 

. 269. GOOSEBERRY.— This is a fruit, which, in all 
Its qoalities, is upon a par with the currant, whether for 
sating in its natural state, for cooking, or for preserving ; 
^01, though we in England do not commonly make use 
"f green currants, in America they always make use of 
them in preference to green gooseberries : in which re- 
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spect, a9 in great many others^ the people of tiiat 
have taken their habits from the nortbem jiM 
England. When the green currants are used 
cooked state, the ripe gooseberries are usedinliuit 
Gooseberries are propagated, planted out, trained, 

}>raned, in precisely die same manner as di 
or currants. See paragraph 266. Neither of 
little shrubs should be planted by the side of 
where they interfere in a very troublesome manner 
the cultivation of the plats and borders. They si 
have a piece of ground devoted to their exclusiTe 
pation, and should be planted at distances sufficiesl 
allow of going round them conveniently to gather 
fruit. For gooseberries and currants there might 
plenty of room in a part of the wall between the b 
and the garden. Sometimes currants are placed 
a wall facing to the north ; and their fruit if properl}[ 
tected, will hang on to the latter end of October, or * 
These two very useful fruits have most destructire^B^ 
mies in the small birds, especially the sparrows and 
finches, which feed upon their fruit*buds, and upon 
fruit when very young ; and the blackbirds, throsl 
and some others which feed upon them when ripe. 
keep the birds off in the spring, see paragraph 294. 
to the preserving of currants and gooseberries until 
in the fall, if you have preserved them until they 
ripe, it is a much easier matter. If the currant-tree W 
against a wall, nothing is more easy than to cover it OFJ^ 
with a mat nailed to the wall ; and a standard txee^ 
covered completely by a couple of good new mats, wcB 
joined together and closely drawn round at the bottom) 
and fastened round the stem of the tree. Trees, hoff* 
ever, subject to this discipline do not bear so well tbe 
next year. The sorts of gooseberries are very numerous. 
The following is the list cultivated in the King^s gaf' 
dens : Claret, Early Lincoln^ Golden Drop, GhUak, Greeit- 
gage. Imperial, Keen? 8 Seedling, Lomaoe^s Victory, (^^ \ 
Briton, Pope, Rumbullion, Warrington. The K^en^ 
Seedling, raised by Mr. Kb en at Islington, is value" 
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fliy much on account of its thorns, which are so nume- 
^ttjand so sharp and so well placed as to keep the 
birds from the buds and the young fruit* To this 
] will add a list of the best Lancashire gooseberries^ 
I have obtained, through the kindness of a friend^ 
Lancashire this summer (1832) ; GniR^fi, Defiance^ 
-play. Glorious, Walnut, Merryman, Moses, No^ 
ery. Grove. Yellow, Good-intent, Golden^globe^ 
-meal, Jim Bobbin, Sir Charles Wolsley. White, 
h. Bonny-lass, Counsellor Brougham, Diana, Em^ 
s. Fair-lady, Lovely-lass, Red, Red-walnut, Chance^ 
d Turk, Nonsuch, Sizer^ Tarragon, Earl Grosvenor, 
cashire Lad. For many years it has been the 
ihion to give the preference to gooseberries of a large 
I, and the people of Lancashire (chiefly the weavers) 
e been famous for their success in this way; but, as 
.^pil£ty is far preferable to size^ I regret the almost total 
, Jbappearance of the little smooth black gooseberry, and 
|f the little hairy red gooseberry, both of which have 
Itery thin skins, and are of flavour delicious. The big 
seberries are nearly all skin, and the pulp is of a very 
to flavour. For several years I have not seen a 
ck gooseberry-tree in any garden except that of some 
id farm-house ; but I would earnestly recommend to 
^e reader to obtain these two sorts, if he can. 
:^"f70. GRAPE.— See VINE. 

271. HUCKLEBERRY.— I do not recommend the 

[tnltivatibn of this in a garden ; though two or three 

jlods of ground may very well be bestowed upon it. It 

'. grows wild in the heaths of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 

and in many other parts of the kingdom, and is a very 

good fruit for tarts, when mixed with currants, and by 

no means bad to eat in its raw state. The benefit of 

cultivation would doubtlesi^ make the fruit larger and of 

\ finer flavour. 

I 272. MEDLAR. — A very poor thing, indeed, pro- 
I pagated by grafting on pear-stocks or crab-stocks. It 
is hardly worth notice, being, at best, only one degree 
^tter than a rotten apple. 
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273. MULBERRY.— This tree is raised from CI 
or from layers after the manner directed under 
heads. It is planted out like an apple or a pear- 
It should not stand in the kitchen-garden, for it 
to a great size, and should have grass beneath to re( 
the falling fruit, which is never so good when gatb( 
from the tree. It is well known that silk-worms ' 
on the mulberry leaf, especially on that of tbe vl 
mulberry, which is cultivated for that purpose in Fi 
and Italy, and which grows wild in America, ' 
prodigiously. The other sort is the red mulberry,. 
purple, as it ought to be called, and this is the onlyi 
that is common in England. 

2744 MELON.— -As to the rearing of Melons, 
has been fully treated of in the foregoing Chapter, 
sorts is all that we have to do with here. The follovu 
is the list of those cultivated in the King's garde 
Early CatUaleupe^ Early Leopard, Early PoliffnaCyEc 
Romana^ Green-fleshed netted, Green-fleshed Rock, " 
Early Rock, Black Rock, Silver Rock, Scarlet-} 
Rock. In America, there is a melon of oblong shaj 
of small size, and of most delicate flavour. They 
the nutmeg melon ; the vines are very slender. It 
quick in bearing, its colour, when ripe, is of a greenu 
yellow, and its flesh very nearly approaching to wb»^ 
This is the finest melon that I ever tasted. The ^^ 
things that come from France, sometimes, are very Bj*l^ 
better than a squash or a pumpkin. I had some wbit^j 
coated melons, the seed of which came from Spai^*| 
they weighed from eight to twelve pounds a-piece; b^^ 
were, in point of flavour, not a bit better than a white 
turnip. The rock melons of various sorts are, in °^T 
opinion, but very poor things : there is no part of thefflf 
except just the middle, that is not hard, unless you let 
the fruit remain till it be nearly rotten. Indeed all the 
red-fleshed melons are hard ; and I never have seen ajy 
melon of that description that I really liked to eat '^ 
little American melon, which is grown there in great 
quantities in the natural ground, may be eaten all out 
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a spoon, leaving a rind at least not thicker than a 
: it has twice the quantity of eatable pulp of m 
X9ck melon. But there is the water-melon, re- 
ng other melons only in its manner of growing, 
somewhat in the shape and size of the leaf. The 
of these may be put down at from ten to thirty 
ds weight. The flesh is not at all like that of other 
ns. From the skin inwards, an inch wide, it is 
;e, like the flesh of a green cucumber, but harder ; 
that, towards the centre of the fruit, come ribs 
bling long honey-combs, and, except that the 
iur is pink, or between pink and scarlet, looking 
isely like so much frozen snow. This is the part 
is eaten ; and the fruit is called the Water melon, 
iise these ribs actually instantly turn to water in 
mouth. This is the favourite fruit of all ranks and 
s, and of all ages, in hot countries ; and, when the 
her is very hot, the refreshing effects of tasting the 
t are really surprising. In England, this sort of 
n may be cultivated in the same manner, though 
some more difficulty than the common sorts or 
k melons; but they want greater heat and more 
m. I have grown them very fine in England ; and 
ve now a pot of plants to repeat the attempt this 
(1828). The seed is large and black, and the coat, 
T the melon gets to be of considerable size, is always 
the deepest green. One great difficulty is to know 
ben the fruit is ripe ; for it emits no odour, like the 
sk melon, and never changes its colour, not even 
T the whole of the inside is rotten. In America^ 
ere is only here and there a man skilful enough to 
hscertain, by rapping his knuckles upon the fruit, whe- 
ifter the fruit be ripe. Unskilful people jpfe^ them ; 
^at is to say, take out a piece, as you do out of a cheese, 
iaste it^ and then replace the plug. Other melons gene*- 
Jally become ripe in about five or six weeks after they 
begin to swell: in the case of water melons, the best 
%ay would probably be to write down the time of setting 
And beginning to swell of each fruit ; and to allow seven 
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veekfly peiliaps^ instead of six weeks^ before yen: 
the fruit 

275. NECTARINE.— To be propi^ted, p] 
trained, and pruned precisely in the same mana 
directed for the peach. Nectarines rarely 
England so well as peaches. They do not ripen so 
they get into a shrivelled state before they are lip^ 
cause of which I never hare been able to ascerti^* 
sorts are numerous. Those cultivated in the 
gardens are the following: Earfy Newingicn^ 
Newinffian,Brugn(myViolette hdtivty Du TelUer^s, 
Fairehild*9, Late Oenoa, Murrap, WhUe. There are 
otiier nectarines, the Sweet Viol^y and the Ti 
recommend the White F)reHchf a very beautiful frui^ 
a gpeat and a constant bearer, the Violette hdtwe, 
ihe Du TelUer^e. I have never known the rest' to 
well. The White French, though not of so very 
flavour as the other three, is so beautiful a fruit and-' 
great a bearer that no garden should ever be widiont 
To preserve the blossoms will come under the head 
peach ; and the thinning of the fruit has already ' 
spoken of under the head of apricot; tibe rules 
given relative to this matter being applicable to all 
trees that grow against a wall or in espalier. 

276. NUT. — The mwe hazel-nut, such as is 
dttced in the coppices, and in quantities so pro 
that, in the year 1826, it was calculated that there 
a greater number of four-bushel sacks of nuts at W* 
hiU fair than of bags of hops; though all tiie h 
grown at Farnham and a considerable part of tb 
grown in Kent, are taken to that fair ; of course this 
not a thing for a garden, nor even for an orchard; * 
there are certain nuts cidled Colh>nutSf of three times 
bulk of the common nut, and with kesnels of nearly^ 
fine flavour as that of the filbert. These are propagate^- 
planted, trained, and pruned, in precisely the saM 
manner as the filbert; for the seed will not produced 
tree to resemble the fruit of the original tree, except lif 
mere aceident. 
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. t'BACH.-^The piropagalion^ plsntifig, tndningy 

pruning^ have already been spoken of fuUy ; but I 

Iiere to spei^ of the preserving or protecting of 

Ubssoms of wall-trees. The peachy like the necta- 

will bear^ and sometimes ripen the fruit well, 

t a wall facing the west ; facing the east, neither 

well ; and the proper situation of both is a wall 

the south. Here the situation is as warm as our 

ate will suffer it to be ; but the bloom comes out at 

ly a season that that season is always a time of 

with the gardener, on account of the frosts by 

fa tbe blossoms are frequently so severely attacked 

prevent the coming of any crop at all. To pro- 

the blossoms, therefore, against the frost is a matter 

eat importance. The boughs of the yew-tree and 

t evergreens, or the spreading parts of fern, are 

for this purpose. Some people nail up mats in 

evening and take them off m the morning ; but to 

is very tiresome; and as to the boughs and the 

> they must remain on day and night; and, what 

the patting them on and ibe taking them off and 

keeping off the sun and air from the buds and 

it, they generally do as much harm as good. Frosts 

cend ; that is to say, their destmctive effect comes 

n upon a tree perpendicularly. It is not the cpld 

t destroys the germ of the fruit. It is the wet joined 

tetiie cold. That which is dry will not freeze; frost 

I w power on those things only which have moisture in 

tiiem; and though there is moiM^ure in the blossom^ 

that is not su£Bicient of itself to give the frosts the power 

«f destruction. When frosts oome without rain or 

^ws, they do very little harm to blossoms. Therefore, 

&« thing to be desired is something to keep off the 

wet during the time that the blossom is becoming a 

Wt. The best way of doing this is to have something 

going out from the top of the wall to about a foot and 

half wide, which might remain day and night, until the 

aaugerous season were over. The thing recommended 

by a very able and experienced French write% M. Dr 
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C0MBLE5 is a board of that width, supported by 
at convenient distietnces. These posts, however, o 
their unsightliuess, I object to on account of 
holes that must be made for placing them in 
ground. To obviate this, and to cause the operation 
be little troublesome, I would, in the building of 
wall, have, in the row of bricks next to the top tm 
what the bricklayers call a wooden brick, at suital 
distances. In these wooden bricks (to be made of 
most durable wood) might be holes for the pur 
of admitting the end of a stout piece of iron, al 
perhaps two feet long, besides the part necesi 
tQ enter into the brick. When the blooming se 
arrived, and just before the blossoms began to b 
these pieces of iron would be put into the holes in 1^ 
bricks and there fastened by means easily to be ' 
vented ; upon these pieces 01 iron the boards might 
laid all along the wall ; the boards might be fasten 
down to the pieces of iron by holes made in the form< 
to admit a small cord to fasten the former to the latteri 
and thus the whole would remain safe against the pow< 
of the winds until the season arrived when the 
would be out of danger* The board might be plao 
rather in a sloping direction, in order to prevent rai; 
from pouring upon it and running down the 
When done with, these protecting materials might 
safely laid aside until the next year : here is a metbd 
at once little expensive, little troublesome, and not tf 
all annoying to the trees, and perfectly effectual. M 
to the thinning of the fruity greater care is, if possibk* 
necessary here than in the case of the apricot Na 
single shoot should, on any account, be suffered to 
bear more than two peaches ; and if it be not a stronj 
shoot, not more than one; and this for the reasons 
amply given under the head of the apricot; where 
I ought to have observed that it is not the producing 
of the pulp which requires the great effort from the 
tree; but the bringing of the seed to perfection; s<» 
that, though you are to have the same weight of peaches 
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h a tree that should bear a hundred, as on a tree that 
lould bear two hundred, still the effort required from 
be tree would be only half as great in the former case 
^ in the latter ; because, in the former, there would be 
hly one half the number of seeds. The sorts of 
ifetches are very numerous. I shall first give the list 
"■"^vated in the King's gardens, and then give my 
ion, founded on experience. Catherine^ Incompar-' 
f. Old Neioingtony Royal Pavey, Beards Early, 
hurdine, Chancellor^ Early Purple, Early Vineyard, 
trench Miffnonne, Gallande, Montague, Noblesse, Per- 
tfiie. Red Magdalen, Royal George, Teton de Venus, 
l^ow Alberge. The list of peaches which I recom- 
fend are, the Early Anne, not very fine but early, and 
Constant bearer, the Double Moniagne, the Early 
tcntaubon, the French Mignonne, the Grosse Mignonne, 
be Royal George, the Noblesse, the Early Gallande, the 
^Mte Gallande, the Vanguard, the Bellegarde, the (7Aa»^ 
feJfor, and the Violette hdtive. These are the best 
teaches, according to my observation ; and, after the 
hrly Anne, I have placed them as they appear to me 
i be best in quality ; that is to say, the best first, and 
N least good last. In point of bearing, the Royal 
^ge is a famous peach, and it is not much excelled 
any other respect. Peaches should never be gathered 
d the same with regard to nectarines) until just 
mt to drop from the tree. They are not to be 
jffled ; and if they do not come off with just putting 
mx hand under them and giving them a little touch, 
ucy are not ripe ; and an unripe peach is a very poor 
*ing. Some people place a net along in front of the 
^ee, tacked on one side to the wall, and supported on' 
^i other by little forked sticks, in order to catch the 
"»t when they fall, and to prevent bruising. And this 
S a Very good way when yoii have not time to make an- 
^dividual examination of the fruit; but, if one fall 
'pen another, a bruising takes place in spite of the 
j^agging situation of the net. Peaches and nectarines 
^0 may be preserved lik« apricots; and they make>>if 
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possible, still better pies and tarts ; thougb, for 
purposes, they should not be quite dead ripe. 
greatest possible attention must be paid to have 
tiees of the right sort* When gentlemen go 
Hurserj to choose trees, and espedally traindi 
ihey are too apt to be captivated by the appea: 
the plant; but as ill weeds grow apace, so it ii 
fruit-trees. A Catherine or a Magdalen peach 
be of twice the.sixe in the same space of time 
French Mignonne or a Montaubon ; and^ indeed, * 
be laid down as a general rule that, in proportion 
fruit excels, the atature of the tree is puny 
growth slow: it is the same through almost eve 
in nature, and it would be strange, indeed, if 
tirees formed an exception. With regard to the di 
to which the peach-tree is subject, and the enemie^ 
it is exposed to, mention will be made of tiiese ' 
after. 

278. PEL^B. — The propagating and planting 
already been noticed; because everydiing in 
respects said of the apple is applicable to the pear^ 
the rearing of orchards of pears also, the rules for 
rearing of apple orchards apply in all respects whs 
and the reader should, therefore, now turn to 
rules. Pears, in a still greater degree than iq>plc^^ 
mand espali^ training if they are of fine sorts. Iia** 
these fine sorts, the greater part of which have come 
France, are worthy of a good wall, facii^ the we^ 
east, or the north. As to the training and prunio 
them, the rules are precisely those described under 
liead of £«j9afier, which see. Pears very seldom 
upon the Last year's wood; but upon spm^, ii^. 
manner as the apple does. No standard pear-'t!;!^) 
more than a standard apple-tree, should have^ place 
garden. A.11 the reasons given for training apples io 
espalier form apply to pears, and with still greaterfo' 
for it is perfectly useless to attempt to get iipe 
upon standard-trees. Most tr^s will bear; but 
£niit win ^ofe ripea, and will pot be, :of good flitTptf 
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ley do. I have mentioned before thai; the stocks flSrr 
ears are pears raised from the pip^ quinces raised fjom 
^Qgs or layers, or white-thorn raised from the stones* 
^1 wall-trees, or espalier trees, quince-stocks are the 
ist ; and that these may be^had from the pips is proved ' 
Mhis fact, that I have now more than a thousand 
fang pear-trees grafted upon quince-stocky raised irom 
^ pips. I got the pips from America, where quinces 
i grown in great abundance. It would be difficult to 
I the pips here, and, therefore, quince-stocks must 
laeraUy be raised from layers or cuttings. The quince- 

Eka are the best; because they do not force up wood 
ig and so lofty as the pear-stocks. The white-thorn 
|lery durable and has a dwarf tendency ; but it is apt 
^nd out stickers ; and eertainly does not produce a 
b so fruitful in its early stages as the quince-stock : 
©sorts of pears are almost endless. The French 
cthors mention a hundred and fifty-two sorts. I shall 
test the list from the Hortus Kewensis, and then men- 
lit those sorts which I think may content any man: 
lis: Aston-*toton Pear, Autumn Bergamoty GanseV^ 
liyamotf Summer Bergamot^ Broton Beurrie^ Golden 
pr^e, White Beurree, Bishop's Thumbs Winter Bon^ 
ItieUf Williams's Bon-chritien^ Citron des Carmes, 
mtelle^ Crasanne^ ColmoTy IfAueh^ JargoneUe^ 
liw, Martin sec. Red DoyennS^ Summer^ 
iekty St. Germmny Swan's Egg^ Verte-hngue, 
imleusey Windsor, Catillac, Dr, Uvedale^s St. 
tin. The only pears that I think necessary are, 
^the summer, the Green Chisel, which is the earliest 
Mil, and if the fruit come from* a tree well trained 
H pruned, it is by no means a mean pear ; the 
^kefine pear, which is a little long pear with a beau- 
H red cheek ; it does not rot at the heart as some pears 
^ and is nearly as great a bearer as the Oreen Chi-* 
I itself, and that is a great bearer indeed. The Sum^ 
f Bergamot ; and the Summer Bon-ehretien. The 
kamn pears are the Broton Beurrit, the Autumn Ber* 
Wit and particularly the Garnets Bergamot^ which, in^ 
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mf opiniony very fiir sarpasses the Brown JBettrre^ 
winter pears that would satisfy me are the Winter 
chrStiem, the Coknar, the Cra»a$me, and the Pobre d' 
that is say, the pear of the city of Auch in Fi 
Pears for cooking are Parkinson's pear y the Ca^BaCy 
UvedaU^s SL GervMm. Besides these, there are 
pears which I have propa^ted from cuttings \x&i 
firom Long Island, and which appeared to have no 
there : I call the one the Long Island AuUnmnal 
the very finest fruit of the pear kind, without 
exception, that I ever tasted in my life. When 
whicn it is early in October, it is of a greenish 
colour, weighs about three quarters of a pound, ac 
melts in your mouth, and, with a little care, keeps 
to the middle of November* The other b what Ij 
the Long Island Perry Pear, which is of a middlings 
very hard, and very rough to the taste when raw; 
this pear, when baked, or stewed, and then presenrc 
the finest thing of the kind that I ever saw. To 
recommendations maybe added that this tree is as^ 
a bearer as the Green Chisel itself; and, which is rat 
singular of the pear and apple kind, the three yeius 
I was in Long Island, these trees were loaded 
fruit every year. CatUe and hogs are turned into 
ocehards of America to live and fatten upon the ' 
they take up from the ground those which they 
best; or they feed from the lower branches of the 
i never perceived my cattle extren^ely anxious «I 
other fruit ; but, to get at the perry pears, the s( 
and oxen used to raise themselves upon their hindJc 
which I very rarely saw them do in the case of 
other tree. Their strong jaws could mash them; asi 
they therefore were able to ascertain their sugary (p3» 
lity. Raw, they will keep all the winter long, and li^lk 
the month of May, and still be as solid and as hard » 
ever. I am sure that this is the best pear m the wodi 
for cooking, and, I think, for the making of pmfi 
With regard to the gathering of pears for the table, Ibe^ 
rules are precisely the same ^ those laid d^WH.ia tb^ 
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of the apple ; though it may be observed that sum* 

pears (which keep but for a short time) ought 

be gathered a little while before they be ripe^ and 

nally the Green Chisel and the Catherine. 
'f 79. PLiUM. — ^As to the sort of stock, it must be the 
of the plum, as mentioned under the head of Propa- 
ion. The plum is budded in general, andnot grafted ; 
is the cherry ; but both may be grafted, and this is 
common practice in America. As to the manage- 
mt of the budded plant, and as to planting out, direc- 
have before been given, in the case of the 
sh, if against a wall ; and, in the case of the espalier 
>le, if in the form of the espaUer. Plums do not re- 
nre so much room as other wall-trees ; nor do they 
|uire so much as apples, or pears, or cherries, in es- 
ler. They bear generally upon spurs, seldom on the 
\t year's wood ; for training and pruning against a 
rail, the rules laid down under the head of Apricot 
cacdy apply ; and all the objections to standards, men** 
med under the head of Apple, equally apply here* 
iinst a wall, plums are placed on walls facing tne east^ 
16 west, or the north ; and the Green-gage (queen of all 
jdnms) is finer when it has a northern aspect than when 
mch exposed to the sun : it is not so sugary ; but it is 
jer, comes in more by degrees, and is, in fact, of finer 
favour than when exposed to a hot sun. As to the 
^OTts of plums : tholse cultivated in the King's gardens 
are as follows : Bed Bonum Magnum^ White Bonum 
JUagnum, Catherine, Co^s Golden Drop, Damascene, 
Brap d^er, Fothervagham, Blue Gage, Green Gage^ Ger- 
man Prune, Imperatrice, Mirabelle, Morocco, Early 
Orleans, Late Orleans, Blue Pedrigon, White Pedrigon, 
Pricoce de Tours, Q!ueen Mother Plum, Boyale de Tours, 
Stmiennes, Wine^sowr, or Windsor Goliah. The Green- 
gage, and the Orleans are the most fashionable plums: 
though the Blue Gage, which comes late in the all, is, 
in my opinion, one of the iinest of plums ; and it is a 
Ycry great bearer. All plums may be preserved with 
sugar: the green-gage or the blue-gage would 'be the 

M 
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best ; but danuam and buUace» are generally us 
eause they come more abmidantly^ and, of ooursei<i 
not so dfflcult to obtab. The Magnum Bonum acei 
for nothing but tarts and sweet-meats. Moffinmis 
enough ; bul^ as to banum, the word has seldom 
so completely misapplied. 

280. QUINCE. — ^There is an apple-shaped and a 
pear-shaped. It is not a fruit to be eaten raw; but ' 
be put into apple-pies and some other things. They i 
to be preserved like apples ; and the trees are 
from cuttings or layers. 

281. RASPBERRY.— There are two sorts, 
guished by their colours of red and whiter Theie< 
some of each that bear a second crop in the aut 
The largest of raspberries is called the Antwerp, 
very fine fruit it is. Raspberries are propagated 
ofisets taken from the old stool : these are taken off 
the fall and they bear the next year. The stools oi 
to stand in rows at six feet apart, and at three feei^ ^ 
in the row. It is very curious that in the nortbe 
countries of America, Nova Scotia and New Brunsw 
for instance, the raspberry plant dies completely doi 
in the fall of the year, and new shoots come up 
out of the ground in the spring much about after tM 
manner of /em. These shoots bear the first yc<^ 
though they do not make their appearance above ffovm 
until June ; and where the land is clear of high tre«^ 
and where the August sun has shrivelled up the lea^ 
of the raspberries^ these shrubs form a sheet of redfof 
scores of miles at a stretch. They are the svann^fif 
fruit of the wild pigeon and a great variety of other 
birds. I once thought that raspberries would nevtf 
bear upon the shoot of the year in England ; but I ta^ 
frequently, of late years, seen them bear upon su(» 
shoots. The stems of raspberries ishould be preventea 
from bending down, when loaded with leaves and "^^ 
fruit, by stakes put along the side of the rows, &ndH\ 
little rods tied to these stakes. Every stool will send j 
out, daring summer^ a great number of shoots. ^^^ I 
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e leaf is down, these should be all taken away, except 
ut four to produce fruit the next year. The shoots 
at have borne during the summer cUe in the autumn : 
i&ese also should be removed ; and, in November, and 
^9gain in March, all the ground should be well and truly 
^ged; and the weeds should be kept down com- 
q[)letely during the whole of the summer. One manuring 
jm three years will be sufficient, llie common little 
iiaspberry is but a poorish thing ; and every one should 
jtake care to have the Antwerp if possible. Raspberries, 
wlien gathered, will not bear much keeping or pressing : 
f&ej are a very delicious fruit when taken at the proper 
; but if put together in too great quantities, whe- 
er they be gathered carefully or not, they will tast^ 
ly directly, and, in twelve hours, they will be sour. 
Itaspberries, hke currants, are sometimes made use of^ 
inth the assistance of sugar, to make wine, and, in 
America, where strength is a great requisite, to make 
brandy ; that is to say, a parcel of brandy and sugar is 
ut amongst the' juice of the raspberries : these things 
, for my part, totally disapprove of: that which we 
cslOl currant wine, is neither more nor less than red- 
looking weak rum. The strength coming froni the 
sugar ; and gooseberry wine is a thing of the same chc^ 
Tacter, and, if the fruit were of no other use than this^ 
one might wish them to be extirpated. People deceive 
themselves. This thing is called mne ; but it is rum : 
that is to say, an extract from sugar. 

282. SERVICE.— A tree of the woods, where it 
hears a thing between a sloe and a haw. It is totally 
unfit to be eaten ; and, therefore, I shall say no more 
about it. 

283. STRAWBERRY. — Very different from the 
last article ! This is a ftxdt exceeded in no one respect 
(except that of keeping) but by very few ; and surpass- 
ing a very great majority of the fruits of this country. 
It is so well known that to describe either plant or fruit 
^ould be almost an insult to the reader. I shall, there- 
fore, have to speak only of the different sorts, and to 
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describe tfae manner of propagating and cultivating 
plants^ so as to ensure, or, at least, give the best ch; 
of, fine fruit and large crops, no man ever having fo 
that he had too much of this excellent fruit. Stra 
berry plants are raised in the following manner: 
plant, while it is bearing, sends forth runnen alo 
upon the ground : these runners have several join 
and, at every joint, there comes out a root which p 
trates down into the ground. Each of these roots sen 
up a plant ; so that the runner, if it extend to a yard 
two, as it frequently will, would, perhaps, produce 
or a dozen plants. All these plants, if cut from 
Tunner and planted out, would grow; but all of tb 
would not bear the first year if so planted out 
runners begin to start usually in May, not ma 
much progress at first, on account of the coldish ^ 
ther ; but, by the middle of June, the runners htf 
produced an abundance of plants. You take the earb 
and stoutest of these, plant them out before the end 
the first week in August, and these plants will^* 
abundantly the next year. Great care must be taken 
this planting. The ground. should be made rich ani 
fine : the root is but small, and the weather is hot 
therefore the root should be fixed well in the grou: 
with the fingers : and a little rain or pond water sh 
be given to the plants. They should be attended to 
very carefully to see that worms do not tear them ow 
of the ground or move them at alf: the ground shom<B 
be moved frequently between them, approaching as near 
to the plant as possible. By November, the plants wiff 
be stout : the winter, however severe, will do them no 
injury ; and, in the month of June, when only a year oH 
they will produce a crop worth fifty times the labour he^ 
stowed upon them. When planted out, they ought to be 
placed from three to five in a clump, each plant at afe^ 
inches from the other. The clumps should be in rows 
of three feet apart, and, if it were four, it would be so 
. much the better, and at three feet apart in the row. To 
cultivate strawberries in beds^ suffering them t^co^ 
the whole of the ground with their runners and you»g 
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Table method, proceeding from the sug- 
if idleness or of greediness, and sure to 
iting of the object of this latter. Straw- 

a little in this way, though not much ; 
rill be small and of insipid flavour. 
;ven the clumps be suffered to stand to 
lan two years. I have sometimes tried 
year, but have never found it answer, 
re new clumps is so easy that this can 
m with no one. Having need of a cer- 
:lumps, you have only to take up those 
for two years, and plant just the same 
mes. To remove strawberries from one 

is the easiest thing in the world : you 
I do but to give a chop with a spade 
p ; take it up and put it ia the place 
to have it. This may be done at any 
ctober and May without the smallest 
ng the crop : to all its other excellent 
awberry adds hardiness of the plant; in 
ink, amidst rocks, and upon the tops of 
:eR strawberries growing and bearing; 

will not endure ; and, therefore, if you 
try and care to plant them at suitable 

keep them clear of grass and weeds, 
rop of strawberries. Before I come to 
erent sorts, let me notice three things ; 
rberries from the birds and the slugs; 
from being covered with dirt by the 
d giving them water if the ground be at 
the first of these, the wood-pigeons, the 
}, the doves, the black-birds, the jack- 
hes, and even some of the small birds, 
wberry clumps, and, if unresisted, de- 
art of the fruit. In this case, which 

there are woods and shrubberies at 
! a protection but a net, held up by 
>rked sticks. The slug is a still more 
nd, in some seasons, where strawberries 
:un together in beds, more than half the 
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fruit is consumed or spoUed by the nasty and miscbiem: 
ous reptiles. The remedy is to examine the elm 
well jast as the strawberries are beginning to be ri] 
See that there are no slugs about the stems of 
leaves^ and then make a little circle of hot lime^ at half i 
foot or so at the extremity of the leaves of the clam] 
No slug will enter that magic circle ; but^ if nun eoi 
or even heavy dews^ the lime becomes slack andpowc 
le8s> and a little more must be put upon the circle^ tl 
least dust in the world being enough. The other pi 
caution ; namely^ to keep the fruit from being beatea ' 
the rain down amongst the dirt, short grass-mowii 
or moss^ the latter being the best of the two^ sk 
be laid round the stems of the plants^ just as the 
begins to ripen. This will completely guard 
the evil : come what rain will^ the fruit will always 
dean. The last thing that I have to mention is 
watering; and a real good watering with rain-i 
cor pond-water, should be given just when the blossoms^] 
are falling and the firuit begins to set. Blacking T 
ground over with the rose of the watering-pot is of no 
at all ; the water should be poured out of the nose of I 
pot, held close down to the plant; and one gallon 
water, at least, should be given at one time to e^ 
dump of plants. If the weather be very hot in Jiind^^ 
even while the fruit is ripening, and while you 9it^'\ 
gathering strawberries, they might have another suck*! 
watering, and that would be enough. Nothing have Ii 
ever found more difficult than, behind my back, to se- 
cure an honest watering. Watering-pots, when full, are 
heavy ; the distance may be great, and few men like to= 
carry heavy things for any Icmg continuation. Just tum 
your back, and they merdy wet the ground ; and if yo» 
return, you see that the strawberries have all been 
watered ; but (and mind this), go the next day, if ^ 
weather have continued fair, and you will then see how 
you have been cheated. Strawberries like good, deepf 
and rich land : holding land^ as the people in the country 
call it : they will grow almost anywhere, and will pro- 
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hce more or less of fruit ; biit^ if you mean to have fine 
Elrawberries^ you must have good land ; therefore^ make 
lie land as good as you can make it* As to the sorts of 
strawberries^ the scmrkt is the earliest ; and some people 
like it; the hautbois (or high-stalked, the Kew Pine, the 
VhUiy the White Alpine and the Red Alpine ; which two 
liKtter are vulgarly called wood strawberries. The haut* 
!)oy has a musky and singular flavour as well as smelly 
i&d some people prefer it to all others. But the great 
rbawberry of aU, now-a-days, is that which was some 
fears ago, raised from seed by Mr. Kben of Islington,- 
lehidi is tiherefore called the Keen^s seedling ; and this 
Krawbeny, which is the only one used for forcing in the 
King's gardens, has nearly supplanted every other sort* 
tt is early ; it is a prodigious bearer; the fruit is large, 
md very large; and it surpasses, in my own opinion, aU 
o&ers in flavour. I gathered some of the Kew Pine, 
^01 many years thought the best of all) ; at the same 
time I gathered some of .the Keen^s seedling : I put the 
two parcels down upon the table before several persons, 
vho tasted both in order to form a judgment; and every 
one of them said that the Keen's seedlivig was the best, 
I liaving taken care not to let any of them know which 
was which. But the London market speaks for the 
character of this strawberry. Notwithstanding habit and 
prejudice, the London gardeners have found that no other 
strawberry will sell; and, in &ct, there is hardly any 
other now brought to the markets. As to the Chili 
(nearly as large as a pigeon's egg), it is very little supe- 
rior in flavour to the potato. But I have recently 
discovered (1833), or rather Sir Charles Wolseley has 
been so good as to teach me, that there is a sort of 
Alpine strawberry which, perhaps, taken altogether, is 
&6 most valuable of the whole. The French call it the 
Oisa^ne Strawberry, or the Strawberry of Napoleon. 
It is cultivated in this manner : unlike any other straw-- 
benry, it produces its like from the seed. The seed, 
which is very small, may be sowed in a large flower-pot, 
m the following manner at the following time. The pot 
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thould be filled wiihin an inch of the top with very 
earth ; a small pinch of the seed should be as regnkrlyi 
possible scattered over the earth ; and throw some nu 
Tery fine earth spread oyer the seed about a quarter.^ 
an mch thick or less, being gently patted down upon : 
and afterwards a little water given to the pot throagh : 
very fine watering-pot top ; and you will perceive 
seed coming up in aoout ten or twelve days. This so^ 
ing should take place about the beginning or middle 
February; the pot should be placed in a green-hoi 
or in any room where the sun gets at it, and should 
occasionally watered. In the month of April, the 
should be set out of doors in a warm place, she] 
from heavy rains by being taken in, and sheltei 
also from hard frosts if any come. In tbe month 
May, the plants will be fit to go out into tbe nat 
ground. A piece of ground should be made very 
digged very deep, and broken very fine, and especii 
made extremely smooth at top. With a very small 
ber, or little stick well pointed, put the plant out, ii 
rows, the rows being two feet apart, and the plants 
feet apart in the row. Put only a single plant in a place j 
for, though the plant will not be much bigger than 
thread when you put it out, it will soon become a 
tuft, multiplying itself in a manner perfectly prodigioi 
These plants will have fine strawberries on them about^ 
the middle or latter end of July, and they will keepj 
bearing until^the hard winter frosts come and stop that 
I saw, in the month of September last, the finest dishei 
of strawberries that I ever saw in my life, atWolseley-- 
park, in StajBTordshire. The plants were then in full 
bearing, and there were ripe strawberries on tte 
runners of that same summer. These strawberries 
go on like the orange-tree, blowing and having rip(r 
fruit at the same time. The second year you must 
take care to take off all runners from the tufts, and 
leave the tufts to bear a second year and no longer, 
for, if they do, they become so crowded into off- 
sets that they do not bear much, and that which they do 
bear is not fine fruit; so that it is necessary to make a 
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lev plantation every year in order always to ha 
prandance of strawberries. The tufts of last yes 
■est strawberries very nearly as early as the scarlet, 
nnvberries have a fragrant smeil ; but a bed of 
tfrswberries surpasses all others in fragrance, a 
tfdnlc, in flavour. There ore some of them red and 
■diite, which may be kept distinct or not, just a 
lease. As to their size, those of Sir Charles Wolsele; 
great deal lai^r than the common scarlet strawl 
imy "American Gardener," I have recommend* 
irming of strawberry plantations into bed», knowin 
^wasimpossibletoprevailupon thepeopleinthatco 
) take the pains required to cultivate them in ch 
I 284. VINE. — It is the practice in England to cul 
Rnes only against walls, against houses, upon ro 
booses, and under glass ; but, that it might be culti 
Mherwise on many spots in the south of Enj 
tile history of the country most amply proves. 
a series of ages there were extensive vineyar 
^gland ; and wine made here is very near! 
xood as that of France. I remember seeing, 
1 vas a hoy, a beautifiil vineyard, in extent, I s 
imk, of two or three acres, in the grounds c 
otate called Painshill at Cobhah, in Surrey, 
fines were there planted in rows, and tied to s 
in just the same manner as in the vineyards in Fi 
ind, at the same time when I saw that vim 
the vines were well loaded with black-coloured g 
The reasons why this culture has been dropped are 
importance at present; but the facts that I have 
ue of great importance ; because they prove that 
Q>sy be raised in espalier in a warm situation ii 
garden on the south side of Warwickshire at the 
The grape-vine ispropagaied from cuttings or from I 
A layer is a shoot from the vine, laid into the groi 
one part of it with a httle sloping cut on the undei 
The fore part of the shoot is then tacked to the w 
a stake is driven into the ground to tie it to. 1 
M of the year, this is a young vine with a good r 
u3 
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it; but, as vines do not remove very well, the usual inqpi 
is to untack a shoot from the vine which grows agaiiate 
the wall, bring it out into ibe border opposite, sink 
pretty large flower-pot into the border, place the 
part of the shoot into the flower-pot three parts fill 
with earth, put a nice straight stick down into thefloweiwi 
pot at the same time, put a peg on the wall side of th^ 
pot to prevent the shoot from rising up, tie the top 
the shoot to the stick, then fill the pot and the hole 
of earth, and press it down well so as to form a h 
dish to hold the water. Soon after this is done, 
ought to be in the month of February, cut the fore 
of the shoot off to within a joint or two of the 
tie it firmly to the stick ; and, when it sends out 
shoots, tie one of them to the stick, and cut the 
away. In the ML of the year, cut off the back part 
the shoot which attaches the tree against the wall, 
up the pot, and you have a vine to remove to what spot 
you please, to be transplanted by merely turning the ball 
out of the pot, jnst as you would in the case of a pot o£ 
cucumbers or melons. When .transplanted thus in th* 
fall, or any time before the middle <^ Februaiy, cut 
vine down to within one or two buds of the ground, 
then you begin to train as hereafter to be directed, 
other way of propagating vines is by cuttings. You eat' 
off,^ before the middle of February, a piece of a shoot; 
which came out the last summer: diis cutting shoidd, if i| 
convenient, have an inch or two of the last year's wood? 
at the bottom of it; but this is by no means absohitely 
necessary. The cutting should have four or five buds' 
or joints ; make the ground rich, move it deep and make : 
it fine^ Then put in the cutting with the setting stick, 
leaving only two buds, or joints, above ground ; fasten- 
ing the cuttings well in the ground. Or, another, an4 
IjUiink, a better, way of propagating vines by cuttings, 
ii^.to take in February a bud of the last year's wt)od, 
cutting all wood away except about half an inch above 
and half an inch below the bud, and shaving off the bark, 
and a little way into the wood straight down this inch- 
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g piece^ only let this shaving be on the side opposite 
the bud. Bury the whole two inches deep in a largish 
" filled with good mouldy keepings the bud in an up- 
t position. Do not mind covering the bud over : it 
shoot up through the mouldy, and the place behind it^ 
which you cut out the shoe of bark and wood, will 
d out vigorous roots: and then, as to keeping it 
1, see CUTTINGS, under the head of Prqpfl^a/io», 
this Chapter* As to the training and pruning of 
es, I have, in my book on American Gardeningy given 
ructions for the performing of this* work in the 
' er form. The very same instructions apply to 
s and to houses, and also to roofs, seeing diat, on 
fs, it is merely a trellis-work lying in a sloping atti- 
e. I have supposed a new plantation of vines to be 
"e expressly for espalier training ; and, with several 
of grapes, this method would succeed perfectly 
in the south of England, in warm spots and at no 
t distance from walls facing the south. I shall 
erefore now repeat, with some little variations as to 
on and other circumstances, my directions for train- 
and pruning the vines in espalier. First look at 
•tel2 (page 252), which represents, as well as I am 
ie to make it represent, three trellis-works for 
es. These trellis-works are to be five feet high, 
d to consist of little upright bars, two and a half 
ches by two inches, put two feet into the ground, 
d made of locust wood. The proper situation for 
DCS would be in a line on the south side of the north 
^bU) or on the south side of the south wall, and at about 
wven feet from the wall, leaving plenty of room for the 
vork to be performed on the wall-trees as well as on the 
, *>fdlis. The length of such Une would be 200 feet ; and, 
^Jlowing for the thickness of the walls, and for the door- 
^y coming into the hot-bed ground (in case you choose 
fte south side of the north wall), and for the door-way 
going from the inner to the outer garden, if you choose 
^e other wall, there would be space for twelve vines at 
sixteen feet apart. You would, therefore, plant your 
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ings or your young vines at that distance. Look 
at plate 12, fig. 1^ which represents the cutting 

ime a plants or the young yine^ having made its first 

's shoot. There is no difference in the treatment ; 

in order to avoid unnecessary words^ let us suppose 

have been a cuttings and suppose it to havQ been 

to a little stake during the summer. The first year 
its being a vine^ after the leaves are off and before 
is exhibited in fig. 2. The same yearns vine^ 

*d in February, is exhibited in fig. 3. The vine, in 
iiiext summer, is exhibited, imth shoots, leaves, and 
r, in fig. 4. Having measured your distances, put 

cutting at each place where there is to be a vine, 

ig above ground only two joints or buds. From 

\e will come two shoots, perhaps ; and, if two come, 

off' the top one and leave the bottom one, and, in 
iter, cut off the bit of dead wood, which will in this case, 

\d above the bottom shoot. Choose, however, the 

jr one to remain, if the lower one be very weak. 

a better way is to put in two or three cuttings within 

inch of each other, leaving only one bud to each out 

[the ground, and taking away, in the fall, the cuttings 

tt send up the weakest shoots. The object is to get 

good shoot, coming out as near to the ground as 

tsible. This shoot you tie to an upright stick, letting 

grow its full length. When winter comes, cut this 

»ot down to the bud nearest to the ground. The next 

ir another and a much stronger shoot will come out ; 

I, when the leaves are off, in the fall, this shoot will 

eight or ten feet long, having been tied to a stake as 

rose, and will present what is described in fig. 1, 

ite 12. You must make your trellis; that is, pftt in 

ir upright locust-bars to tie the next summer's shoots 

, You will want (see fig. 2) eight shoots to come out 

run horizontally, to be tied to these bars. You must 

>w, then, in winter, cut off your vine, leaving eight buds 

joints. You see there is a mark for this cut at a, 

[. 1. During summer, eight shoots will come, and, 

they proceed on^ they must be tied with matting, or 
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something soft, to Uie bars. The whole vine, both' 
included, is supposed to go sixteen feet; but^ if 
tillage be good, it will go much further, and then 
ends must be cut ofF in winter. Now, then, winter 
sents you your vine as in fig. 2 ; and now you mi 
pruMy which is lihe all-important part of the busior 
Observe, and bear in mind, that little or no frmt 
comes on a grape-vine, except on young shoots 
come out of wood of the hut year. AU the four 
year's shoots that you find in fig. 2 would send 
bearers ; but if you suffer that, you will have a 
quantity of small wood, and little or no fruit next 
Therefore, cut off four of the last year's shoots, as 
fig. 3, leaving only one bud. The four other shoots 
send out a shoot from every one of their buds, 8n( 
the vine be strong ^ there will be two bunches of gr^ 
on each of these young shoots ; and, as the last yc 
shoots are supposed to be each eight feet long, and 
there is generally a bud at, or about, every half ' 
every last year's shoot will produce thirty-two bunehi 
of grapes; every vine 128 bunches; and the tw(' 
vines 1536; and, possibly, nay, probably, so 
pounds of grapes i Is this incredible ? Take, then, tl 
well known fact, that there is a grape-vine, a single rii 
with only one stem, in the King's gardens, at hia pal 
of Hampton Court, which has, for perhaps half a 
tury, produced annually nearly a ton of grapes; tbatis^ 
say, 2240 pounds avoirdupois weight. That vine cotc 
a space of seventy-two feet in length, and twenty-t 
in breadth. However, suppose you have only a f 
part of what you might have, 300 bunches of grapes a 
worth a great deal more than the annual trouble, whidtf 
is, indeed, very little. Fig. 4 shows a vine in sommef^ 
You see the four shoots bearing, and four othec shoots 
coming on for the next year, from the butts lefib at tM 
winter pruning as at b. These four latter you are to tie^ 
to the bars as they advance on during the sammer. 
When winter comes again, you are to c»^ q^ the f(^ 
shoots that sent out the bearers during the summer, and 
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pfe the four that grew out of the butts* Cut the four 
l^ots that have bome^ so as to leave but one bud at the 
ifct. And they will then be sending out wood^ while 
1^ other four will be sending out fruit. And thus you 
IMon year after year^ for your life ; for^ as to the vinej 
iU^ if well treated^ outhve you and your children to 
thirds and even tiie thirtieth^ generation. The vine 
Hampton Court is now (1833) between sixty and 
nty years old. During tiie summer there are two 
gs to be observed, as to pruning. Each of the last 
s shoots has thirty-two buds, and of course it sends 
thirty-two shoots with the grapes on them, for the 
s come out of the two first fair buds of these shoots, 
that here would be an enormous quantity of wood, if 
re all left till the end of summer. But, this must 
be. When the grapes get as big as peas, cut off the 
ftMn shoots that bear them, at two budt^ distance from 
pefiruit. This is necessary in order to dear the vine 
confusion of branches, and also to keep the sap 
for the supply of the fruit. These new shoots, 
it have the bunches on, must be kept tied to the trellis, 
else the wind would tear them off. The other thing 
to take care to keep nicely tied to the bars the shoots 
are to send forth bearers the next year $ and, if you 
e any little side-shoots coming out of them, to 
these off as soon as they appear, leaving nothing 
the elear, dean shoot. It may be remarked that the 
{hitt, as at by when it is cut off tiie next time, will be 
hnger by a bud. That will be so ; but, by the third 
year, the vine will be so strong that you may safely cut 
the shoots back to within six inches of the main trunk, 
leaving the new shoots to come out of it where they will ; 
taking care to let but (yne grow for the summer. If 
shoots start out of the main trunk irregularly, rub them 
<tf as soon as they appear, and never suffer your vine 
to have any. more than its regular number of shoots. 
Thus far with regard to the training and pruning of vines 
ia espalier. I have now to speak of training against a 
wall; training under j)r/(»r^ in a greenrkottse ; and train- 
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iJDg against a home. If against a waUj you proceed 
raise the young vine in precisely the same manner 
before directed; but, in place of carrying the tri 
upright, in order to hare bearing shoots come out of 
side of it, as in plate 12, you cut it down to within 
eyes of the bottom. Suppose you hare got tiie m 
fig. 2, plate 12. Instead of bringing out from it foi 
shoots of a side, bring out only the two bottom out 
cutting the top of the trunk off pretty close down to 
highest of the two first shoots from tiie bottom. Th( 
two shoots may be suffered to bear the first year 
they come out ; but they are then to be suffered to 
main to form limbs for the bearing shoots to go out oi 
and these bearing shoots are to go up the wall 
pendicularly, instead of horizontally, as they do on 
trellis-work. All the rules for cutting out the shoe 
alternately are the same in this case as in the oth( 
The vine might be trained against the waU horizonl ' 
as against the trellis-work ; but it would not be so coa^ 
venient ; for, the two horizontal limbs left at the bottoi 
may be carried to any length against a wall j, so that oni 
vine would, in time, be si&cient for a wall of consid( 
able extent. I have seen such limbs forty feet loi 
supplying an abundance of bearing wood to cover 
wall. If you choose you may, at every three or foi 
yards' distance, cause these bottom limbs to touch ti 
ground, and, if pegged down and covered with a litttej 
part of the earth, they would strike root there. Th<^ 
upright bearing shoots should be tacked to the wall ia] 
a serpentine manner, which checks the flow of the sapi 
and makes them bear better all over the vine. Und(t\ 
glass the training and pruning are precisely the same aii 
against a wall : two limbs running along at the bottom^ 
of the glass, and shoots coming out, pruned, and tied 
up in the manner directed in the case of the wall 
Against a house, you want a lofty trunk. You carry it 
to the height that the situation requires, and train by 
side-shoots, just in the manner directed for the trellis in 
the case of the espalier. A roof is only a wall Ijring ia 
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sloping direction^ and the training and pruning are 
isely those directed for the wall* Such is the 
nner of pruning vines in what is called Umg pnming; 
there is a method very different^ called the short 
nming, which very much resembles the method I have 
ibed for pruning the currant-tree. Instead of 
mate bearing shoots, brought out of the trunk, as 
the espalier form, for instance, you suffer these 
oots, as in plate 12, fig. 3, to remain perpetually, 
ey send out annually side shoots. These you cut off 
within one or two eyes of the limb, and, out of these 
e artificial spUrs come, the next year, shoots to bear 
e frtfit. The vine bears only on shooUi that come out 
the last year's wood, and, therefore, these spurs 
uld become too long in a very short time ; so that 
»u must cut them out close to the limb, at the end of 
year or two, and others will be always coming out 
supply their place. Whether against a wall, under 
lass, against a house, or on a roof, you observe the 
lame rule : your vine is furnished with perpetual limbs 
instead of being annually furnished with new and long 
ihoots. Hoping that I have made this matter of train* 
hg and pruning vines intelligible to the reader, I have 
now to speak of the management of the fruit, of the soil 
ttutable for vines, and of the sorts of grapes. When 
'tbe grapes get to be of the size of a pea, or thereabouts, 
they should be thinned in the bunch with a sharp* 
pointed scissors. More than half of them, and those 
the smallest, of course, should be cut out, otherwise 
they will not be so fine ; and, in some cases, the fruit 
will by o closely pressed together on the bunch as to 
cause %ioulding and rotting. It is supposed, and I 
believe the fact, that thinning the grapes adds greatly to 
the weight of the bunch, and certainly it heightens 
greatly the quality of the fruit. As to the soil for 
grapes, it cannot be too rich. The ground should be 
dug about the roots not only in the fall and spring, but 
even in summer. The earliest grape is what we call the 
hkck July, and what the French call the noir hdtif; the 
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Choisetoiy which is a white ^pe, approaching to 
yellow, is also very early ; the JBlack Hamburgh is a ~ 
grape and a great bearer, and this is the sort of 
nimoas Hampton Court vine ; the White sweeUwateti 
a very fine grape; and these four would satisfy me; I 
I shall here add the Kew list of grapes, and with tl 
list I conclude this long article. Burgundfj 
Cki9ter, Black July, Common White Muscadine^ Pi 
leaved Muscadine; these are called^ in the Hori 
Kewbnsis, waU-grapee; then, as hcuse-^grti^esy 
the Black Damascus, Muscat of Alexandria, Royal 
eadine, Black Frankendale, Black Hamburgh, 
Prince, Black Prowtignac, Grizzly FnmHgnac, Bed 
tignac, WkUe Froniignac, White sweet^water, Mm 
White Nice, l^rian* 

285. WALNUT. — The way to raise walnut-trees 
this. When the walnuts are quite ripe, make them _ 
fectly dry and preserve them in precisely the mani 
directed for the filbert. Sow them late in Feb] 
and the tree will be a foot high by the next fell. If 
be to stand where it is sowed, nothing more is m 
sary than to keep the ground about it clean, and 
prune off the side shoots at the bottom, always leai ' 
a tolerable head until you have a clear trunk of 
height that you desire. If the tree be to be 
planted, you ought to take it up in the fall after 
spring of sowing it ; for it has a long tap-root, and 
remove with great difficulty if you suffer it .to remiun 
two or three years. When you take the young fh 
up, cut off the tap-root to within six inches of the 
which met the top of the ground ; transplant i||in1 
nursery; let it stand there for three years, and then 
will remove with a good bushy root. Keep the sid< 
shoots pruned off in the manner before directed ; 
the head of the tree will form itself. It is said 
walnut-trees should be threshed or beaten, a sa] 
which has certainly arisen from the want of a g( 
reason for knocking down the fruit, which, like nuts and 
filberts, should always hang till it drops from the tree. 
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DISEASES AND VERMIN. 

286. I HAVE reserved until now the remarks neces* 
iry to be made upon the diseases to which fruit-trees 
|e subject ; and also on the insects and other mis- 
kievous living things by which they are injured* I 
Ive reserved^ too^ until now^ the observations to be 
tl^ relative to divers mischievous insects which do 
to the herbaceous plants of the kitchen-garden.' 
[ now speak of the whole under one head, which 
be more convenient to the reader than if the re- 

rks with regard to them had been scattered through^ 

the book. , 

[287. CANKER.— Apple-trees are greatly afflicted 
1^ the canker, which is a rotting of the bark in par- 
imlar spots; producing, in time, the destruction of the 
llmch or limb. If perceived when at first coming, it 
lay sometimes be cut quite out; and, if that cannot be 
^e, its ravages may be stayed by paring off all the 
Mished bark till you come to the quick, and cutting 
^ edges of that quick very smooth with a very sharp 
life, this bark will grow a little again and have round 
kes ; the placeshould be washed once or twice a year 
ok soap and water to keep out the insects, which are 
Iv^ys endeavouring to harbour round these wounded 
tots. As to the putting on of plaster of any kind, I 
Kve tried it often, and have never found it of any use. 
^t, observe, neither a tree nor a limb is to be aban- 
>ned merely because it is cankered : in many cases, 
e cankered part of the tree bears best; and it so 
ippens that I have an apple-tree, at this time, one 
ab of which is half cut off by the canker ; that limb 
Ars more than all the rest of the tree; and it was 
ttn that very limb that I cut the branch of beauti- 
1 fall-pippins that were exhibited last autumn (1828) 
my shop in Meet-street. So that a tree is not to be 
spised merely because it is cankered. The canker 
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comes very frequently from braises given to the tree 
the carelessness of gardeners, or by the friction of 
rubbing of limbs and branches against the stakes ;. 
this makes it so dangerous to plant great trees 
orchard. However, I have seen apple-trees that 
old and cankered when I was a boy, and that contij 
to bear well unto this day. It is a thing to be 
against, and to be got rid of if possible : it is sometx 
fatal, but by no means generally so. 

288. COTTON-BLIGHT.— This disease makes^ 
appearance like little bunches of cotton-wool stuck 
the joints or along the shoots of apple-trees^ 
leave, after they are rubbed off, little round pimph 
lumps ; and it does the same with regard to the 
that it does to the limbs and the shoots. Under 
white stuff, there are innumerable insects^ which,, 
squeezed by the finger, are of the colour of blood, 
is a very nasty thing, very pernicious to apple-t 
and it also comes on the joints of vines. There is 
cure but rubbing the stuff off mechanically as £atst as 
appears, and washing the place well with sometl 
strong, such as tobacco-juice. The potato, which s< 
people look upon as so nutritious, very nearly pois 
the water in which it is boiled ; and an Irish gentlei 
once told me that that water would cure the co( 
blight. Rubbing the part with mercurial ointment 
certainly do it ; but then you must get at tibe root- 
well as at the limbs and the branches : if you take u] 
young tree that has the cotton- blight, cut the knobs 
from the roots, cleanse the tree perfectly well and 
plant it, and it is very likely the disease will not reti 
If it once get complete possession of a large tree, 
tree will soon become useless. But, as this p< 
spreads itself in the ground round about the trees, ai 
there seems to nestle during the winter, I recomm( 
good cultivation of the ground under apple-trees, if on) 
to disturb and confound the operations of this destroy 
Moving deeply, and two or three times, from 
beginning of winter to the middle of April, will give 
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n easy life at 'least, and the possibility of stopping its 
iTage$ is worth the attempt. 

289. MILDEW, which the French call WHITE 
(LIGHT, seizes the spring shoots of peach and necta- 
ine trees, makes them white as if dusted over with 
leal or lime, and fixes itself in spots on the fruit. I 
ave heard of^ and have seen tried, tobacco-smoke, 
me-water, and several other things as remedies, all of 
bich I have seen invariably to fail. All you can $lo is 
St off the shoots and leaves that have it and to suffer 
^hers to come out. This blight sometimes comes upon 
pple-trees. 

r2d0. LICE. — Prodigious quantities of these come 
pen the points of the shoots of peaches, nectarines, 
^d cherries, which cause them to curl up and become 
hck: and, after this, generally, the branches suffer 
psady : the only remedy is to cut these points off as 
^n as you perceive them beginning to curl. You may 
|k) wash the trees, or fumigate with tobacco. 
fc29L GUM, — ^All stone fruit; cherries, plums, peaches, 

Etarines, and apricots, are' Uable to the gum, which 
letimes proceeds from injudicious pruning, and 
liaetimes from the tree having but a poor root. It 
kry frequently comes after the cutting out of a luxu- 
knt branch, especially if that branch be cut off near to 
b trunk and ia the spring or summer, which it never 
jiglit to be if it can be avoided. A tree will sometimes 
lun, and cease to gum afterwards ; and, though it gum, 
twill bear. If it continue to gum, and the gum appear 
I several parts of it at the same time, and attack the 
!ee severely, it will soon cease to produce wood fit for 
paring, and the. sooner it is cut down and thrown away 
te better. 

^292. PEACH-BUG.— This is a thing between louse 
M bug : it is of a green colour, and chngs along upon 
|c wood of the peach-trees, and of nectarines, of 
h«rse. These are destroyed very quickly by fumigating 
)fi trees with strong tobacco-smoke, or washing them 
ith water in which tobacco has been steeped. It is 
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rather difficult to fumigate against a wall; but^atanj 
rate, the wood can be well washed with tobacco-vater. 
These insects^ however, must be destroyed by one 
means or another; or they will spoil the crop for da 
year^ and spoil the tree too. 

293. MAGGOT. — There is a maggot which c&mcs 
apple-trees and pear-trees^ but particularly the fot 
just before the tree opens its blossoms. YouwiUd 
the young leaves that have come out curl up longi' 
If you open those curls, you will find, envdoped h 
very small web, a little maggot that you can h 
discern with the naked eye. From this, its birth- 
it creeps away into the cups of the blossoms, and 
feeds upon the germ of the fruit; and becomes a 
maggot a full third of an inch long, having a black 
and a greenish body. When the blossoms are 
abundant, and sometimes even when they are, 
wretched thing feeds upon the roots or germs of 
buds, as well as upon the blossoms. It enters dot 
into the heart of the bud which haid just bursted onti' 
little leaves, and you will see those leaves die in 
month of April, just as you will see cabbage-plantfj 
lettuce-plants die when attacked by the grub or 
worm. Of a row of lettuce-plants, you are surprii 
see one lopping its leaves down flat upon the 
and the rest standing bolt upright; but, if you 
up, you will find that a grub-worm or wire-worm 
eaten out the heart of its root. Just in like mi 
does this maggot destroy the buds of apple-trees; 
as in the case of a row of lettuce-plants, it, like thei 
or wire-worm, will, if let alone, go from bud to 
from one end of a branch to the other. The kiUu 
the buds by these maggots is one great cause ct^ 
ranker in apple-trees : they make a wound whicb^ 
scends down to the very wood : I have, in nunw 
instances, watched the progress of the wound^ and 
seen it turn to complete and destructive canker, 
prevention, in this case, I am not certain of the 
of the maggot; but I think it proceeds from eggs 
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up6n the bark during the previous summer^ and 

jing there until the spring. What I have done is 

[inish all the limbs and stout branches of the treed 

in the month of March with a hard brushy soap^ 

tobacco-juice ; and certain it is that my trees have 

been infested by these maggots since. If you find 

at work upon. a tree^ watch the flagging of the 

; cut the flagging buds out with a sharp pen-knife: 

will find a maggot in the hearty and wiU^ of course^ 

an end to its spoliations. This is another reason 

tf espaliers are better than standards : this work is 

lly performed upon an espalier : but, on a standard^ 

)ssible. Sometimes you see the petals of the blos- 

is curl up ; and there you find the maggot. It is 

IT to take one blossom out of the bunch at once ; 

t if the maggot remain, it will destroy the whole. 

very often see whole bunches of blossoms, leaves 

all, shrivel up suddenly : the maggot has done this, 

is gone before you perceived the mischief. The 

lole of standard-trees are frequently nearly stripped 

this way: people call it blight; but, in general, ap- 

to know nothing of the cause. 

•294. BIRDS.— The way to keep birds from fruit, 

indeed, from everything else^ is to shoot them, or 

;hten them away, or cover over effectually with nets 

objects which they covet. I have spoken occasion- 

ly of the care to be taken in this respect; but, in all 

ses, where, birds are very fond of the thmg you have, 

>u must keep them away or give up the cultivation of 

iie thing; for it is time and labour thrown away to 

Ee things and then let them be destroyed in this 
uier. There is one season when to defend yourself 
» very difficult ; I mean the spring, when the birds at- 
li^ck the bwis. There are certain buds which the spar- 
laws will destroy, just when they are slending out their 
hut: but the great enemies of buds are the bullfinches, 
be chaffinches, and, above all, the greenfinches, which 
x&^ail the buds of plums of all sorts in a most furious 
lianner. They are hard driven for food at this time of 
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the year; and they will actually strip whole biat 
It is, however, contended, by some persons, that,! 
all, they do no harm ; for that there are insects ia 
bud which they eat; and that it is not the herbage 
they want, but the animal^ seeing that birds lire 
gram, and pulse, and insects, and not upon green t^ 
This is by no means true: they do live upon 
things, or at least they eat them, as we see fowls 
grass, during a great part of every day. I believe^ 
these little birds eat the buds, ana are not at all Io(' 
after insects* The wild pigeons in America live 
about a month, entirely upon the buds of the 
maple, and are killed by hundreds of thousands,^ 
persons who erect bough-houses, and remain in a 
wood with guns and powder and shot, for that pi 
If we open the craw of one of these little birds, wei 
in it green stuff of various descriptions, and, genen 
more or less of grass^ and therefore it is a little 
much to believe that, in taking away our buds, 6 
merely relieve us from the insects that would, in ti 
«at us up. To keep birds from buds is a difficult 
ter. You cannot net all your trees; nor can you i 
with shot among your trees without doing a gre 
harm than that which you wish to prevent. Birds 
exceeding cunning in their generation ; but, luckily 
us gardeners, they do not know how to distinguish^ 
tween the report of a gun loaded with powder and si 
and one that is only loaded with powder. Very 
quent firing with powder will alarm them so that 
will quit the spot, or, at least, be so timid as to becot 
comparatively little mischievous ; but there is whatj^ 
me, is a recent discovery in this matter, and wbi^J] 
have hitherto practised with complete effect. It 
the great recommendation of good inventions, p^^ 
simplicity: having a bed of radishes or other ' 
that you wish to keep birds from coming upon, stK 
parcel of little pegs about a foot long into the side*^ 
the bed, at distances of about three yards apart, r' 
then take a ball of coarse white sewing cotton, ^i^ 
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ad of it to the top of one of these little sticks, and t 
rain the cotton on to another, fastening it round 
m of every stick, and going in a zig-zag across the 1 
Snatthe Bttle picking and scratching devils Mwi. 
leaethreads I know not, but it keeps them off, 
ttt is enough for our purpose. I imagine that il 
«res them with doubt, and as doubt has great influ« 
[wn all the human race, why should it not have 
We upon these timid and watchful creatures ? 
•295. MICE.— Very troublesome creatures. 1 
flnmit their depredations by night, and must be 
bked after. Brick traps are the best things ; for t 
(isoning them, you may poison at the same time ^ 
J or your dog. Great vigilance, however, is requ 
jkeep down mice ; but it ought to be resolutely doi 
»96. RATS.— If the garden be fiear to a hous* 
ftouildings, and especially near to a farm-yard, wl 
jjs and ferrets are not pretty constantly in motion, 
*s will be large sharers in the finest of the fruit ' 
(* garden produces. On the walls, in the melon-l 
jn in the strawberry-beds, they will take away 
jttie of the dessert. They do but taste, indeed 
Pi] but then they are guests one does not like to 
ph. Here is absolutely no remedy other than c 
jo ferrets. I have seen a wall of grapes pretty ne 
med by rats, some farm buildings being at the bi 
Pfl of the walls : these nasty things must, theref 
Idestroyed by one means or another. 
j^7- "MOLES. — These cannot get into a garden i 
Wl round it. If they come through or under 
Fi^j and make their workings visible, they oughl 
i caught without delay; for, if sufiered to get t 
pd, they do a great deal of mischief, besides the v 
N» which they produce. 

B98. ANTS. — A very pretty subject for poets, bi 
mt dismal one for gardeners : for it is one of the n 
pchievons of all things, and most difBcult of al 
pd against or to destroy. It is mischievous in m 
rf', and ^1 the sorts of aiits are equally mischievi 
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IS attack upon one and the 
tentively, yon will find tha(^ 

they all come in the same 
) ID exactly the same way 
a to their fortress ; and; 

them to a bucket of water 
boil as possible. You kill 
r melon-beds were attacked 
I work to discover whence 

along a brick wall. Then 
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of the edge of the wall on 
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Ivery comer of hedge and 
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water is the great remedy^ and, in hot-houses, 
are made use of for that purpose. 

300, CATERPILLAR.— Very few more mischk 
creatures than this infest the gardens. In the 
place, it is a most destructive enemy of froit-l 
apples, pears, plums, quinces, medlars, and goosel 
but particularly apples and plums are literally 
alive by this nasty insect. Hundreds of trees to; 
are, early in the month of June, very frequently 
pletely stripped of every leaf by the caterpillars, 
their progenitors I know little ; but that they ap] 
the winter, when the leaf has fallen, as a little 
shell-like ring fastened tightly round the twigs ol 
tree, and generally upon apple-trees. This crust isj 
more than half an inch long, and it is pricked all* 
in regular rows of holes, looking something like a 
of an old thimble twisted round the twig. In the 8| 
a swarm of little caterpillars issues from this cmst, 
works its way all over the tree ; and, to an oi 
observer, they make their first appearance in a 
formed into the shape of a bag or sort of wallet atta( 
to the branches of trees. And this bag is a small 
at first ; but it grows larger and larger as the 
pillars within it increase in size. If you open ot 
these bags, a goodly tribe glads your sight ; and, if 
leave the bag till the caterpillars grow too big font 
open it themselves, they sally forth in every direc* 
and strip the tree of its leaves. Prevention is 
however, in this case, very diflicult. If they come 
espaUers, you pick the bag off as soon as you pel 
it, and crush it under your foot. If they come 
standard trees, you must take a ladder ; but a b 
way is to load a gun with powder, and to blow the 
from the trees. If once they escape irom the bag 
go on their travels, you have no remedy. If you sbi 
the tree and bring part of them to the ground, 
crawl up again. Lime has no effect upon them,' 
your only hope is that your other enemies, thespar< 
will lend their assistance in delivering you from tbf 
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knd I do verily believe that, were it not for the sparrows^ 
md other birds, these insects would make it next to im-f 
possible to cultivate gardens in England. They have no 
ilugs and snails in America ; but caterpillars they have, 
md they sometimes strip an orchard of every one of its 
eaves. There are caterpillars which infest the cabbages 
md the Swedish turnip, and some other herbaceous 
plants. These manifestly proceed from the butterfly ; 
lat, unfortunately^ they do not make their appearance 
b little pockets or bags ; but you make the first disco* 
fcry of the honour of the visit that they are paying you 
1^ perceiving their gnawings upon the edgings of the 
IHves of the plants. Let them alone for a little while, 
{lid they will go from cabbage to cabbage untiL there is 
IDt a bit of leaf left in the whole patch. They leave 
fou the skeleton of a cabbage, taking away all the flesh, 
iid leaving all the bones ; that is to say, the stalk of 
|ie cabbage and the ribs of the leaves. These are most 
chievous things ; they are wholly insensible to the 
ers of lime ; in heat they delight ; wet will not in- 
them; frost is their only destroyer; and many a 
e have I prayed for winter in order to see an end of 
caterpillars. In order to mitigate the mischief, and, 
deed, in a great measure to put a stop to it, look 
owly among your plants of the cabbage kind about 
middle of the summer. If you see the butterflies 
ly, expect their followers in due time. Watch the 
ts ; as soon as you see one attacked, take it entirely 
1^ shake the caterpillars from it upon the ground, put 
Sem to death with your foot, and carry the plant away 
h the pigs. 'Tis very rarely that the whole or any 
flnsiderable part of a piece of cabbages is attacked at 
iCe : and therefore you may, in some measure, guard 
inst the mischiefs of this pernicious insect, of which 
re are several sorts, some green, some brown, some 
ooth, some hairy, and all equally mischievous. 
aOl. SNAILS. — From the curious construction of 
snail it is known to every body in town as well as 
ntry. It is very mischievous, and especially amongst 
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fruit-trees^ where it axmoysthe fruity as weU as tlie' 
but parfdcularly the fruit. It is a great enemy of 
apricot azid the plum, both of which it will eat wl 
in the green or in the ripe state. It is very mischiei 
amongst the plants in the garden in general; but 
size and its habits and manners make it not difficult 
destroy. Its places of harbour are behind the 
pr big limbs of wall-trees, in a garden, €xr, rotind 
butts of the trees that form the hedge of tfae.outsidf 
the garden. Snails lie in such places aH the wii 
lon^, and never stir till they are warmed into life in 
spnng. Many persons have kept snails for a year 
more nailed up m a box, and have foimd them just^ 
lively afterwards as if they had never fasted at aU. 
winter time, in dry and frosty weather, snails shooldl 
routed out from all their &stnes8es, and destro] 
This is the most effectual way of guarding against 
depredations ; for, when the leaves come out, theyi 
shelter, they are exceedingly cunning in availing 
selves of that shelter ; but though you finally discot 
and kill them, they spoil your fruit first. 
'. 302. SLUG.— This is a snail without a shell, 
Uke the snail, likes neither sun nor «frost. Some sit 
are black, others whitish, others yellow. The 
black slug and this yellow slug live chiefly upon 
and do not touch plants of any kind. The mischierc 
tiling is the litUe slug that hides itself in the ground d 
Tinder grass or leaves, and that comes out in thenigii^ 
or in the rain, and eats the garden plants of alznait 
every description more or less, and sometimes piettjl 
nearly clears a field of wheat. Slugs cannot liveundff 
the snining sun, nor can they move about much except 
when the ground is wet or moist from dew or rain; 
then it is that they come forth and make up for lost 
time. They are propagated amongst weeds and gnissi 
and any thing that affords constant shade and tranquil* 
lity. A garden constantly dean is, therefore, the most 
effectual prevention ; but if they come, they must a^ 
solutely be killed, or you must give up your crop. The 
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to Idll tfaem is this : Hke hot lime, in a powdered 
If put it into a eoarsish bag ; and after a nights fall 
»re sun-rise^ in the dew^ or on the moist ground^ 
ttver their hattnts^ shake the bag and let the fine 
ler fail apon the gronnd; some little particle will 
upon every slug that is abroad ; and everjr slug that 
ittouched widi the lime will die. If rain come it wiU 
)y the power of the lime> and then it will be neees- 
r, pmrhaps^ for yoa to repeat the remedy several dif- 
it times* 
303. ROOK-WORM. — This is an underground 
a miner and sapper. It is a short worm or 
magpgot^ as big roimd as a thick goose-quiU, body 
dte, and head ptutly red and partly black. It is a 
I suppose^ that the may-bug^ or chafier^ comes 
)m this worm. The French call it the ver hannetany 
ich corroborates that opinion. It attacks the roots 
plants, and will even attack the roots of trees, and 
now^and<>then destroy some young trees. It vfiSi 
lear a patch of cabbages in a very short time. It is 
lergrotmd, and therefore not to be guarded against ; 
a garden may very soon be ridded of it. First, kill 
sry one that you meet with in digging i next, the 
lomentyou see a plant begin 'to flag, dig it up and 
ike up flie woim. If the worm be on its travels, you 
m sore that it is gone towards the next adjoining 
I^Ltit, to the right or to the left. Pursue it both ways 
*wiih the spade, and ten to one but you overtake it. A 
fitHe pwseveran^e in tbis way will soon clear a garden 
Of the rook- worms; but as to our fields, their crops 
^^i'tmld be absolutel^devoui^, in many cases ; or, ratiier, 
tiie^plants would be destroyed, were it not for the rooks, 
which are amongst die most useftd of the animals in 
tMs country : and really it is too hard to grudge them a 
fele of the com wh«i they have so largely contributed 
towards bringing the whole of it to perfection. 

304. BLACK iSRUB.^It should be called the 
^^^wn grub) for it is not black. In its workings, it is 
half-way between a rook-worm iind a caterpillar. It 
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lies snugly under the ground near the roots d 
plant in the day-time^ and comes up at night, ^ 
the plant off at the stem^ or eats out its heart Th^ 
a most perverse as well as a most pernicious thing; 
is not content, like the caterpillar, the snail, or the si 
to feed upon the leaves ; but it must needs bite oat 
heart, or just cut off the plant at the bottom, 
has no power over it: nothing will keep it off; 
means but taking it by the hand : in a garden this 
be done, by examining a little about the ground j 
round the stem of every plant; for as soon as it has 
-stroyed one plant, it gets ready for another for the m 
night's work. In a garden, this thing may bedestro;* 
or kept down; but, in a field, it is impossible, 
many a field has had its crop almost totally destro; 
by this grub. 

305. WIRE-WORM.— This is a little yellow woi 
'which, at full growth, is about an inch long ; and it 
called wire-worm because it is very tough and diffi^ 
to pinch asunder. It is bred in grass-land, and in 
tufts of grass in arable land. A piece of land, digg< 
or ploughed up firom a meadow, or grass-field, 
for a year or two, be full of these worms, whi< 
carry off whole fields of wheat sometimes. In gard 
they are very destructive. They attack tender-roo 
plants, make a hole on one side of the tap-root^ an^ 
work their way upwards till they come to the hearty 
When they have done that, they go to another planti>; 
and so on. You perceive when they are at work, hf 
the plant dropping its leaves; and the only remedy 
is to watch the plants narrowly, and, as soon as yoa 
perceive the tips of the leaves beginning to flag, to take 
it up, and destroy the worms. They are particularly fond 
of lettuces that have been transplanted ; and I have bad 
whole rows of lettuces destroyed by these worms, lA 
spite of every precaution. 

306. WOOD-LOUSE.— It is a little gray-coloured 
insect of a flat shape, and about twice as long as it ii^ 
broad. When you touch it, or when it sees itself itt 
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^er, it forms itself into a ball, and very much resem- 
a Dutch cheese, and is, by the children in this 
itry^ called the cheese-bob* Its name of wood-lame 
)s from its habit of living and breeding in rotten 
I5 and under boards or slabs that are lying upon the 
>und^ but it haunts also very much the cracks in 
iks, and the holes in the joints of walls. It feeds 
m buds and blossoms, and also upon the fruit itself. 
\en it gets into hot-beds, it hides round the edge of 
frame^ and does a great deal of mischief to the 
mts, especially when they are young. Cabbage-leaves 
lettuce-leaves laid in a hot*bed or against the edge 
the wall, will invite them to take shelter as a place of 
^at for the day, all the dilapidations being committed 
the night. You lift the leaves in the day-time and 
' them ; and further, as to walls, the great remedy is 
keep all the joints well pointed, and to fill up any 
tcks that there may be in the bricks. 
307* EAR-WIG. — ^This is a most pernicious insect, 
rhich feeds on flowers and on fruit, and which, if it 
igregated like the ant, would actually destroy every 
dug of this sort. Its favourite flowers are those of the 
lation kind. To protect very curious plants against 
sm, the florists put their stages on legs, and surround 
l^^h leg with a circle of water contained in a dish which 
Is $0 constructed as to admit the leg through the middle 
<^f it, seeing that the ear-wig is no swimmer. Others 
inake little things of paper like extinguishers, and put 
them on the tops of the sticks to which the carnation- 
stalks are tied. The ear-wigs commit their depreda- 
tions in the night, and they find these extinguishers 
iQost delightful retreats firom the angry eye of man and 
from the burning rays of the sun. Take off the extin- 
guishers, however, in the morning, give them a rap over 
a basin of water, and the enjoyments of the ear- wigs 
?ift put an end to at once. They are very nasty things 
in fruit of the stone kind, and particularly the apricot. 
They make a way in the foot-stalk of the fruit, get to 
the stone and live there day and night; so that, when 
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you open a fine apricot,, yon freqoentiifL find its 
jaice nalf'poisoiied by th^ee or four of thesejus^ie 
sects. As soon, therefore, as the wallt-fmit be^ns .^ 
change its colour, the tree should be wdliunu^ed 
extinguishers made of cartridge»paper, and able to 
a shower. By great attention in this way yoa 
them all before the ihiit be ripe enough for them ^-toi 
enter. But one great protection against all 
creeping things is to stir the ground very freqi 
along the foot of the wall. That is their great place 
resort; and frequent stirring and making the groi 
very fine, disturbs the peace of their niimerous fami' 
gives them trouble, makes tiiem uneasy, and 
harasses them to death. 

308. WASPS.— These are enemies of another 
and, in some years, most troublesome they are. Tliey^ 
fix upon the finest fruit, and, in some seasonsi'long 
fore it be ripe. They will eat a ^neen-gi^. {dam to' 
shell ; and, while they ^oil your firuit, they will not 
scruple to sting you if you come^ to interrupt theif en** 
joyment. The nrst tiung'to do is to destroy> all && 
wasps' nests that you can find anywhere in: l£e neogh-r 
bourhood. These nests ^aie generally in banks.: D»* 
cover the nest in the day-time;, open it with ^a spade al^ 
night, and pour in boiling water. There isarlittiie biid,« 
called the red-start, that destroys- the wasps; but boys 
are their great enemies; and about sixpence ^a nest will 
keep any neighbourhood pretty clear oi wasps*. But 
the great remedy is to kill them wfaen/they come«to the 
tree, and that is done in this way : you fiU apretty«laige 
phial half-'fiill of beer mixed with brown sugar; the 
wasps, attracted by this, go down into the phial and 
never come out again. The pbials must be emptied 
every day, if anything like iull, and pnt up again with 
fresh sugar and beer. A string is tied round :the neek 
of the phial, which is tiius fastened xound some: part of 
the tree. There must, however, be aconsiderable num- 
ber of these phials attached to every tree/ 

309. FLIES.— Great flies, like the flesh-flies, feed 
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tqpon sGil tbe scifter'^froits;: ted erea upon apples and 
Ipears. They are destroyed or kept down precisely in 
<&6 manner directed ibr' the wasps. . Some persons^ in 
3C»der to prensterre fine pears, oover Aem orer with 
^fconting^ a pieBe of which they tie completely over eadi 
ft^ar; this is a- v«|^ troublesome, but a very effectoal, 
iitetho<L 

^ CHAPTER VIL 




formation qf Shrubberies and Flower Gardens; and 
the Propagation and Cultivation of the several sorts of 
^. Shrubs, anid Mowers. 

>}. SIO. On this part of my subject it is hot agreeable to 
paj plan to be very minute, except as to the several 
\^ ]sinds of shrubs and flowers, the lists of which I shaU 
joake as complete as I can: it is not for the use of 
] florists that 1 pretend to write ; but for the use of pei>- 
i sons who have the means of forming pretty gardens, and 
\ .who have a taste for making use of these means : a taste 
; which, I ani sorry to say, has been declining in England 
, &r a great many years. 

; SHRUBBERIES. 

311. As to the. form of shrubberies, or pleasure 
grounds, that must greatly depend upon adventitious 
<!UCttmstances so various that particular directions must 
^ inapplicable in. nine cases out of ten. There are 
, some things, however, which are general to all situations, 
'. *nd, with respect to these, I shall offer my opinion. 
Shrubberies should be so planted, if they be of any con- 
siderable depth, as for the tallest trees to be at the back, 
and the lowest in firont; if one could have one's will, 
^Tie would gOy by slow degrees, from a dwarf Kalmia to 
a Catalpa of a Horscrchesnut. Such a slope, however, 
would require the depth of a mile ; and, therefore, that 
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IS out of the qaestion. Bat some attention may befcd' 
anywhere to the placing in proper relative position tb 
trees which are lU^ely to combine well with one anotl 
in the most dreary part of the year; so as to have ch 
ful colours as long as posuble* For this purpose^ ni 
shrubbeiT should be without eyer-greens, such as 
smaller kind of firs^ tree box and laurel; andalittle 
observation will in one autumn teach the planter vr^ 
colours the leaves of our deciduous trees become at 
season, and also which are the trees that retain thei 
leaves the longest. He will find that, in situations v< 
much sheltered, some will carry their leaves till very 
indeed^ and that others, be they where they may, 
soon loose them. The poplars, the ash, and the el 
will retain their leaves well throughout the autumn if 
situation be sheltered and the weather tolerably dry, and 
these die a very bright yellow. The oak, the beech, m 
the sycamore, die red, but the oak and beech retain thd 
leaves longest, the latter of these two, indeed, when - 
young, retains them all the winter, but they become 
brown before the spring. The lime, the birch, ths? 
horse-chesnut, turn a dingy brown and fall soon, but " 
particularly the last, which becomes an unsightly tree ' 
early in September. If the shrubbery be of narrow* 
space, the best way is to have no very tall shrubs at all^ 
and to be content with an outside oorder of lilacs or 
laurels. The walks, to be beautiful and convenient, 
should be of gravel of a deep yellow, well-sifted and laid 
down in the substantial manner directed for the walkft 
of the kitchen-garden. Such walks cannot be kept in 
neat order without box-edgings; and every thing ^ 
lating to box and to edgings has been said in Chapter 11^ 
relative to the walks of the kitchen-garden. 

312. Grave/ walks are not to be kept in neat order 
without being broken up once a year; and that once 
ought to be about the middle of the month of May. 
They are broken up with a pick-axe, newly raked c^ef, 
and rolled with a stone roller immediately after the 
raking, and not the whole walk at once ; but a bit at a 
time, so that the top be not dry when the roller comes 
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iipon it : for, if it b^, it will not bind. So nice a matter 
is this, that, if a part be prepared for rolling, and if the 
bands be called off to dinner before it be rolled, mats 
are laid on to shade it from the sun until their return to 
work. This is a matter of the greatest nicety : a very 
good eye is required in those who rake previous to the 
rolling, and the rollers must have a very steady hand, or 
there will be unevenness in the walk, which, when pro^ 
perly laid, is certainly one of the most beautiful objects 
in the world. If proper care have been taken in laying 
the foundation of the walk, few or no we^ds will come 
even on its edges ; but, if they should, they must be 
eradicated as soon as they appear. Some leaves will 
fall even in summer, and the wiJk must be swept with a 
soft broom once in the week, at least. 

313. But grass is another great ornament, and, per-^ 
haps, if kept in neat order, the greatest of all. If grass 
be about to be laid down, the ground should be well 
prepared : if too poor to keep the grass fresh through a 
hot summer, it should be made richer, and always 
deeply moved. The next thing id to keep the ground, 
whether on the sides of terraces, on a slope, or on a 
level, perfectly smooth and even on the surface. To 
sow grass is not the way to have fine grass plats : but to 
cut the turf from a common or from some very ancient 
and closely-pressed pasture where the herbage is fine* 
From our finest Downs, or from spots in our Commons^ 
the turf is generally taken ; and, short grass, as the gar- 
deners caU it, is seen in perfection, I believe, nowhere 
but in England. The old Duke of Orleans, showing 
Sir Frederics: Edb^ his gardens at Chantilly, coming 
to a grass-plat, sdd. Here is something that you will 
like, at any rate ; and then he told him that the turf of 
which the plat was formed was actually imported from 
England, and cut upon Epsom Down. The grass, cut 
with a turfing-iron made for the purpose, is rolled up, 
just like a piece of cloth, green-sward inwards, the strips 
are cut by a line : and cut into pieces of from two to 
four feet long. These are laid down in the fall of the 
year on the place where they are to grow : they are 
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K9ed and proiaed up very doiely togeiher, b€»ii|' 
ten down irith the back of the spade as the wof 
proceeds; and 'when the whole is had, a roller of ii 
of stone, of suffident weighty is pa»ed over the 
Daring die neztwinter, care most he taken to roll 
when the ground is in a dry state^ after every frost, 
the month of April, it will benecessary to begin tom< 
for the grass will grow very weH* Gbass-pkts aie 
neatest beauties <rf pleasure gfoundv if well mani 
but, unless you be resolved not to spare the m 
expense for this purpose; if you think that yoo: 
have the perseverance to prevent your plat 
becoming a sort of half meadow at certain times, 
best way is not to attempt the thing at i^ During 
month of May, grass nmst be mowed once n 
¥tom the first (S June, to the- nnddle of July, 
especially if Ae weather be wet, twice a week may- 
necessary; or, one mowing and (me swarding or p( 
and sweeping. The mower can opevate only in 
dew: he must be at his* work by day^light, and 
grass must be swept up before it be dry. It is 
general praotiee^to mow every Saturday morning, 
to pole or sward the grass in>lhe middle of the week,] 
knock or cut off the heads of the daisies, and to 
away the castings of the worms, whidi are very tiou] 
some in the greater p«t of grass-pbts. Where 
thing is well done, tiie worm-casts dre rubbed off hf 
a pole or rod the evening before the mowing is per^ 
formed, otherwise they interrupt -the progress of tbi' 
scythe and take off its edge. A good short-grass mower^ 
is a really able*worii:man ; and, if the jdat have a gool 
bottom, he will leave it very nearly as smooth and as 
even as the piece of green cloth whidi- covers the tabk ' 
on which I am writing : it is quite surprising hiaw close 
a scythe will go if in a hand that knows how to whet it 
and use it. If, however, you do not resolve to have the 
thing done in this manner, it is much better not to 

attempt it at all. The decay of gardening^ in England 
in this respect is quite surpnsing. 
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. 314* Itift very mucii the fashioa tohaTediimpsrof 
alurubs^ or independent ahrubs^9ipoiigmss*pIat8: pec^e 
most follow their own taste ; but^ in my opinion, nothings 
i^ soi)eaiitiful as a dear carpet of green, snrronnded with 
suitable shrubs and flowers, .separated- from it by walks 
of beautiful, gravel.. The edges of grass, whether 
against walks or against shrubberries are sure to grow 
out, and ought, therefore, to be kept' in by trimming 
or paring off very frequently ; for the whole ought to 
be as smooth as a pieoe oft cloth. If .tfaisdes or dan* 
delions, or even daisies^- 'cottie amongst the grass, the 
mowing of them off is not enough, for each wUl make a 
eircle round the crown of its roof^ and will overpower 

tbe grass. This, howew, is easily cured by cottinjT 
these roots off deeply with a knife, and puUing them up* 

This done during two summers sueeessively, will de^ 

stroy the dandelions and the thisdes; and, as to the 

daisies, which have a shallow root, they may easily be 

kept down, if not extirpated.^ 

B15. In the fidl of the year^ all shrubberies (in the 

month of November) shomd be digged completely with 

a fork : all suckers should be taken away, aU dead wood 

taken out: aU leaves carried off or digged in, and better 

carried off than digged in; for if cB^ed in, they make 

the ground hollow, and haarbour sli]^ and : other ver'* 

min. The ground t^ould be made ainootib^ therefore^ 

when it is digged:, ail^ hares and rabbits kept out, 

for. they are very aosclaevous in shmbberies, barking 

during the winter mfmy ic^the treesof the most valuable 

kmd. During the. summer, there should be two or 

three hoeings to prevenih weeds fiom growing, and a nice 

raking once a week to. take ^xp any leaves that may have 

fallen ; for no trees or flowers will be seen to advantage 

unless they stand upon a spot that is in neat order. 

Shrubs shoidd not be much crowded, by any means ; it 

cramps them in their growth> makes their shoots feeble, 

makes their bloonLimperfect, and they hide one another : 

a shrubbery should not be a mass q£ indistinguishable 

parts: but an assemblage of objects each clearly 
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distingaished from die other. The distribution 
be such as to ensure bloom in every season that 
ean be had ; and^ though shade is in some cases desiral 
flowering shrubs to be beautiful must not be sh^ 
except in instances so few as not to warrant the 
T)osition that there is ever to be a departure from 
general rule. 

316. If there be water, every eye tells you that 
ought to be bordered by grass ; or, if of laiger ~ 
sions, by trees the boughs of which touch its very e( 
bare ground and water do not suit at all. It 
formerly the fashion to have a sort of canal with bi 
grass- walks on the sides, and with the water coming 
to within a few inches of the closely-shaven grass; 
certainly few things were more beautiful than th( 
Sir William Temple had one of his own construct 
in his garden, at Moor Pabk. On the outsides of 
grass-walks were borders of beautiful flowers. I 
stood for hours to look at this canal, for the g 
natured manners of those days had led the proprietor 
make an opening in the outer wall in order that 
neighbours might enjoy the sight as well as himself; 
have stood for hours, when a Uttle boy, looking at 
object ; I have traveUed far since, and have seen a 
deal ; but I have never seen anything of the gardeni 
kind so beautiful in the whole course of my life. 

317* The present taste is on the side of irregulant 
straight walks, straight pieces of water, straight rows 
trees, seem all to be out of fashion ; but, it is also 
that neatness, that reaUy fine shrubberies and flower^ 
gardens, have gone out of fashion at the same tinu 
People, however, must follow their own tastes in th( 
respects ; and it is useless to recommend this or tha^ 
manner of laying out a piece of ground. I proceed, 
therefore, to speak of the propagation and management 
of shrubs, in the first place ; and shall then give a list 
of the several shrubs, mentioning under each name any 
thing worthy of particular attention. 
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SHRUBS. 

318. Shrubs are propagated in just the same way 
that fruit-trees are, by cuttings, by slips, by layers, by 
grafting and budding in some instances, and, in every 
instance, they may be propagated by seed, and that^ 
too, without the same inconvenience that occurs in the 
case of fruit-trees ; because I know no instance of a 
shrub the seed of which will not bear a flower like that 
of the parent tree, though I am not sure that this is the 
case in every instance. As often as they can be raised 
from seed, that is the best, though in some instances 
the slowest way. Cuttings and layers, and the other 
methods of grafting and budding, do not produce a 
plant so vigorous and so healthy as if raised from seed ; 
and, though a great number of shrubs are propagated 
from suckers, these suckers have all the disadvantages 
which were mentioned when speaking of the propaga*^ 
tion of fruit-trees. They send out suckers again, and, 
in a few years, if left alone, fill the whole ground with 
them. This is very conspicuous in the case of the lilaCj, 
which is always raised from suckers, but which may 
ieasily be raised from seed. I now proceed to give a 
list of the shrubs in alphabetical order, with a short de- 
scription attached to each. 

LIST OF SHRUBS. 

319. ACACIA, the ROSE.— Latin, Robinia hispida. 
A shrub from North America, where it grows to fifteen 
or twenty feet high ; and, in June, and sometimes again 
in July and August, blows a rose-coloured pea-blossom 
flower hanging like bunches of grapes. The leaves are 
larger and more rounded than those of the commotl 
acacia, or locust, but otherwise are just like them. The 
branches are covered with little prickles, when of the 
first and second year : afterwards these fall off, but this 
quality has given the species its name of tUspidOj which 
means hairy. It is not altogether elegant in its form> 
hut the beauty of its young branches, its .luxuriant 
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leaves, and^ above all, its ddteate and abundant flc 
make it one of the most desirable and esteemed 
either for the shrabbery, border, or parterre; and 
fiidlity of procuiing and cultivating it is an additi< , 
recommendation^ Graft on the common acacia, in ji 
the same manner that you graft apples or pears (i 
puBgraph 208 for tongue«*grafting), and, if you 
any difference at all, graft nearer to the ground 
there recommended ; and draw the earth up with a 
about the clay that you wrap round the grafted p] 
and this will keep up a moistness that renders 
operation more surely successfiiL The plants 
flower the first year, but, unless they are in a 
sheltered situation, tiiey should have stakes drive^j 
alongside of them, and should be tied to these^ for 
are exceedingly bnttle, and would be blown to pieces- 
one high wind, without this precaution. The floi 
come on the same year's wood, therefore keep 
idants shortened every year, if you wish them to fl( 
low down; but, if you have them on lawns, or buiiedi 
all in the shrubbery, let them have their way, only iu 
and^then cutting out dead wood or broken hmbs; 
perfectly hardy, and any soil almost suits it, tho) 
like most other things, it flourishes most in the fii 
soil* The Smogth-trbe Acacia. — ^Lat. Mimosa 7« 
briisen^ is a green-house shrub.' It is not ranked by 
botanists ^with the preceding plant, but I put them to*] 
gether as a&teiaa, m^uiing to have done with that geiitfi| 
of plants when I have finished this paragraph. Thb 
plant is a native of the Levant, where it becomes a trai 
of thirty feet high, blows a rose*coloured flower vk 
August. • It is propagated either by sowing the seeds, ^ 
by laying; and, in cultivation, it requires a fresh asd 
tather light mould; ' and, if put in the open ground, 
should be very careftdly protected from frosts and tM 
winds. 8poN€fB*TRSB Acacia. — Lat. Mimosa fm- 
nesiana, is abo a green^house plant, but is rather less 
hardy than the preceding. It tomes froin Saint Domin- 
go, where it grows to about fifteen feet high. Its wood 
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ig white and hard/ and its branched thorny ; its leaves 
are small^ and shut up at the decline of the sun, as do 
those of several of the acacias^ and in August it- blows a 
small head of yellow and sweet-scented flowers. Pro- 
pagated in the same manner as the last.* — PSeudo- 
Acacia^ see Locust. 

320. ALMOND, common dwarf. ^^IaI. Amygdahu 
wma. A hardy tree, originally from Russia, growing 
about three feet high, and blowing a pink flower in 
March and April. Propagated by sowing in a nursery, 
or where they are to stay ; but the best sorts are ob- 
tamed by grafting either on the common almond, or on 
the plum tree. Silvsr-lbaved Almond. — Lat. A. 
argeutea^ is a taller sort, from the Levant, growing eight 
or ten feet high, blowing rose-coloured flowers in April^ 
and having leaves covered on both sides with a kind of 
down, of a silver colour. Double Dwarp Almond; 
^Lat. A. pumUa, is a third sort, a smaller tree than 
&e last, but wit^ remarkable double flowers of a pale 
rose colour, appearing in May and often again in Sep« 
tember. All thes6 trees are cultivated in the same 
simple manner. They are hardy, and very handsome 
tAen in flower, though their not bearing leaves and 
flowers at the same lime is a remarkable illustration of 
how much flowers borrow effecft from foliage. Propa- 
gate by grafting on the bitter almond, or on plum- 
ttoeks, and give any situation and almost any soil. Cut 
out dead wood when it occursy and that wiu be all the 
pruning necessary to these plants. 

321. ALL-SPlCE, CoroSfia.— Lat. Calycanthus Flo^ 
Ttdm. A hardy and exceedingly odoriferous shrub of 
Carolina, eight feet high, and blows a ruddy brown 
flower from May to August. Fruitful Caly- 
CANTHus. — Lat C. fertilis. A hardy shrub of North 
America, three or four feet high, and blows a reddish 

^ brown flower fi^m May to August. Both sorts propa- 
gated by layers ; but, as they take root with diflSculty, 
it is bes^ not to remove them until the third year. It 
Ukes a deep and fresh soil, or, still better, heath-mould; 
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and should not be quite exposed to the sun. If pi 
gated from seed, it should have artificial heat to 
it up, otherwise it lies two years in the ground. 

322. ALTHEA FRUTEX— Lat. Hibiscus Syi 
A beautiful shrub. A native of Sjrria, the Levant, 
North America, and of which there are four variefi^ 
red, the purple, the white, and the striped* It is a 
late plant, coming into leaf late in June, and bloi 
throughout August and September. The flower coi 
on the young wood as well as on the present y< 
wood ; and its form is very much that of the holyh< 
It grows to eight or ten feet high generally, in Amei 
and will grow quite as high here. Indeed, there is 
now before the door of the farm-house at the Duke 
Devonshire's estate at Chiswick that is full twelve 
high, and that blows regularly every year. It ripens 
seed here in an ordinarily good summer, and, thoi 
generally propagated from cuttings or layers, is far fii 
when propagated from the seed, which comes up 
first year, and will do well even when sown in the op( 

Sound. The young plants make a late shoot in t1 
11 of the year, which, if frosts come early, wiU ' 
pinched by them, but you can cut down below this ti 
the next spring, and your plant is but the finer for iU 
It is not very difficult to please as to soil. 

323. ANDROMEDA, the Marsh.— L^t. Andromeda 
pohjfolia. A heath about one foot high, which blows t 
rose-coloured flower in May. It grows well in any soil, 
but prefers shade, and earth which is light, nourishing, 
and easy to penetrate. Propagated either by suckers 
or by dividing the roots, and does very well after trans* 
planting, for which February or March is a better time 
than the autumn. When raised from seeds, sow in pots 
under glass ; use a peat soil and cover the seeds very 
lightly over ; and put them in fresh pots when they 9xe 
an inch or two high, placing them at such distances from 
each other as shall sufier them to grow strong. 

324. ANTH YLLIS, the silvery, or Jupiter's beard.--* 
Lat. AnthyUis barba Jovis^ A shrub of Provence and 
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the island of Corsica, which grows four or five feet high, 
and blows a pale yellow fiower in April and May, Pro- 
pagated by layers, cuttings, suckers, or seed sowed under 
a frame. Likes rich earth, and is a green-house plant. 
326. APPLE, the double-flowered.— See Pybus. 
326. ARBUTUS, or Strawberry-tree.— L&t. A. unedo. 
A large evei^een shrub, and a native of Ireland, which 
blows in September and October. The Sower is of a 
yellowish white, or red. It bears a fruit very much • 
resembling the strawberry. Propagated by layers made 
in February, or the beginning of March ; also by seed 
sown, immediately after it is ripe, in pots of lightiBh 
earth, which should be exposed to the south-east till the 
seed comes up. When the plants are four or Ave inches 
high, they are planted in small pots, and put into a 
house during the winter till they are strong enough to 
i put in the open earth. It is peculiarly suited to laivTis 
and shrubberies, where it makes a good show, and grows 
to the height of ten or fifteen feet. Andrachns 
Arbutus is another species, from the Levant. is 

! laiger flowers of a deep red, but it is not so hard} i, 
' if planted in the open ground, must be secured a 9t 
frostB, 

327. AZALEA, the while-flowered.— lot. A. v- a. 
A pretty and hardy shruh from North America, about 
three feet high, and blowing a white flower in June and 
July. Red-flowered. — Lat. A. tmdiflora, is a hardy 
shrub, also from North America, about Uiree feet high, 
and blows in May and June. Yellow-flowered. — Lat. 
A, pontica. A hardy shrub, found near the Black Sea. 
It is about three feet high, and blows in May. Pro- 
pagated by layers or by suckers, which should not be 
moved until they have taken root well. They hke black 
heath mould ; but do well in any garden soil. These 
are all very ornamental shrubs; they have none of them 
much leaf, but the white has the most. The flower 
comes at the ends of the branches, and resembles, in 
form, that of the common honey-suckle. Cut out dead 
wood, and that is all the pruning you need do4 
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328. BARBERRY. — LaL Berberif nulgark. 
thorny, indigenous shiub, which bears a great Bban< 
of small oblong red berries, and it is for these, 
for picklins, or as an ornament, that the tree is plai 
in our gardens and shrubberies* It nevertheless sei 
to make good hedges, and requires no pruning, and 
contented with any soiL Propagated by sowing 
seeds, or by layers (which ought to remun two 
before they are cut off from the mother plant) ot 
suckers. There is another sort, the Chixbsb, ~ 
Sinenria. 

329. BLADDER-SENNA. — Lat. Cob/tea arl 
reacena. A shrub of the south of France, Italy, and 
Levant, which grows ten or twelve feet high. It h\o\ 
a yellow flower during the whole summer, and bears 
flower and the fruit at the same time. Propagated 
layers, or by sowing the seed in rich and rather 
borders, or in an old hot-bed^ where they must stay 
the following spring, when they maybe put in a nursei 
till the autumn, or planted, at once, where they are m^ 
to stay. Likes chalky soiL Bi^addbb-Senna Orieai 
— rLat. C orientalis. A hardy shrub from .the Levs 
about six feet high, blows a yellowish red flower 
June and July. Bi«addbb Senna, scarlet^flowi 
— Lat. C Jruteacens, A hardy shrub, originally froi 
Africa, about four feet high, and blows in July. TheoOi' 
two latter are propagated in the same way as the firsty 
and are equally hardy, and like the same soil. ; 

330. BLADDER.NUT,;Jt?e-*at?ed.— Lat. S»qa*yfc» 
pirmata. A hardy shrub, common in England, about 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and blows a white flower in 
April, May, and June. BijAddeb-N^T| three-kaveim 
— Lat. 5. trifolia. A hardy shrub fro^oti Virginia, not so 
high as the preceding one, and blows a white .flower in 
May and June. Propagated by suckers planted in tiie 
autumn. Any soil or tttuation suits these. 

. 331. BRAMBLE^ fl(noering.'-^Jja,U Buius odoraiim 
A hardy shrub, originally from Canada, five in sax ieet 
high, and blows, iu June and Aiiguot^ a pinksdi vide^ 
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0olotired flower. Propagated by suckers. It likes a 
moist, shaded sitaation« This plant is also called the 
fi&wering Raspberry^ 

332. BREAD*TREE. — Let. Melia Azedarach. A 
gree3]h>h(Mise shrub^ of Asia, which grows ten op Welve 
feet high^ and blows a white flower tinted with purj^e^ 
iaJuly. Propa^ted by sowing the seed, as soon as 
lipe, in the open earth; but^ in a place sheltered from 
the frost. Orange«tree earth suits it best. 

333. BROOM.— See Gbnistas. 

334. BUCK-THORN, the common.— lAt. Bhamnus 
Saiemusm A hardy shrub from the south of Europe^ 
eight or ten feet high. Blows a greenish yellow flower 
m April and May, and bears a red berry* Propagated 
by seed, grafts, and layers. Not particular as to soil, 
bat should be in a sbdtered situation. There are two 
varieties of this pkmt, the common^ and the Jagged^leaved^ 
a&d they, are v^ fit for shrubberies. 

335. BOX-TR^E.— Lat« Bums sempervirens. There 
are two varieties common to us, the Tree and the Dwarf 
Box : the former will grow in some places as high as 
twenty feet; blow in April a little pale yellow flower. 
Bcopagate by ddps, cuttmgs^ layers, which root quickly. 
The dwatfiA excellent as an ed^jing, and the tree exceU 
lent in evergreen shrubberies, wh^e it will bear being 
planted in ^e shade or under the drip of higher trees; 

836. CANDLE-BERRY MYRTLE.-^Lat.lf2^«i 
ffide. A hardy, shrub, common in the forest ofRam-* 
beuillet^ in France, four feet in height, and has a small 
Ted blossom, which appears in May and June. -Pro-i' 
pagated by sowing, or by dividing the roots. Heath 
mondd suits it best* C andlb-bbrby Mtbtlb, comnum 
^meriean. — ^Lat. Jf. cerifera. A hardy shrub of Nortih 
America^ feur or. five feet high, and blows in May. The 
fruit is sm8ll> a&d covered with a white dust. Propagated 
by sudcers, oi by seed sowed in pots. 

337. CAPER BUSH.— Lat. Cafparis Bpinoia. A 
Olimber,. o^nally of Ptovence and die envirbtis of De 
QiBflse and Toulon* It grows three or fQur feet high> 
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from the point where you have pkced them. I will 
only repeat, that, when growing, and when in flower, 
this plant requires to he plentifully watered ; and that 
the broiling mid-day sun of summer it never likes. 

339. CATALPA. — Lat. Biffnonia Catalpa. This is a 
shrub or tree rising to the height of thirty or forty feet ; 
and it is sufficiently hardy for almost, any part of the 
south of England. Its flowers, which come like those 
of the horse chesnut, but not until August, are far more 
beautiful, and they are pendulous instead of being erect. 
In every thing else, this tree is the reverse of the horse- 
chesnut. Its leaf is very large, of a singularly bright 
green, which it preserves wholly unfaded through the 
hottest summers, and until the coming of the frost. 
Catalpas should not be planted in the shade. In very 
cold and wet summers they do not blow in England; 
they blow, however, five times, perhaps, out of six ; and, 
if they never blowed at all, they ought to be cultivated 
for the beauty of the leaf. It is a tree of great durability, 
as well in tree as in timber. They may be raised from 
layers; but with much less trouble from seeds, which 
can, at all times, easily be had from America, which 
come up the first year, and the plant attains a consider- 
able height even during the first summer. 

340. CEDAR. — See Juniper. 

341. CHERRY, the BIRD.— Lat. Prunus Padus, A 
very handsome shrub, growing to the height of six or 
eight feet, and blowing in May abundance of white 
flowers ; these become fruit, some red and some black. 
It is a native of England, and is propagated either by 
seeds, suckers, or grafting on the common cherry ; and 
it is not nice as to soil. Double-flowering Cher- 
ry. — Lat. Cerasus flore pleno, is another species of 
cherry. It produces a double flower in April, not so 
abundant as that of the former kind, but much hand- 
somer ; and the plant is not so tall. Propagation and 
cultivation the same. Dwarf American Cherry. — 
Lat. Prunus pumila. From North America. A dwarf 
shrub, not more than three or four feet high, blowing 
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small white flowers in April and May upon remarkably 
slender branches. Propagate in the same manner as for 
the two last; and give any soil or situation. The8e;» 
according to their respective sizes^ are very desirable in 
the shrubbery and on the lawn, and they are so hand- 
some and so easy of cultivation that no excuse can well 
be found for not having them. 

342. CISTUS, or BOCK-ROSE, the laureUeavedl 
-— Lat. C. laurifolius. A hardy shrub from the south of 
France and from Spain, about six feet high, and blows 
a large white flower in June and July. Gum Cistus. — 
Lat. C Ladaniferus. A hardy and very beautiful shrub, 
about six or eight feet high, and blows in June and 
July a beautiful large white flower, with violet spots in 
the inside. Propagated by cuttings taken in the sum- 
mer, which take root in about six weeks, if well-ripened 
young wood be chosen for the purpose, and put under 
a hand-glass, and not crowded together too much. 
Cistus, the white-leaved. — Lat. C. AUnrms. A shrub of 
the south of Europe : is three or four feet high, and 
blows a purplish flower in June and July. It will some- 
times live in the open ground, but it is best to keep 
some plants in a house. Propagated by sowing the 
seed in April, in pots in a hot-bed ; and when the young 
plants have five or six leaves, they must be planted, 
separately, in very small pots, and put in the shade, or I 
in a shaded bed,]to strike. Also propagated by cuttings 
put under a common hand-glass in summer. This i 
family of plants, all of which are beautiful, has been 
divided by the botanists, a numerous class now going by 
the name of Helianthemum. All of them great blowers, 
and extremely handsome. They do well in pots, and 
also on rock^work : in short, nothing is handsomer than 
a selection of these shrubs. 

343. CLEMATIS, or VIRGIN^S BOWER.— Lat. 
Clematis viticella. A hardy plant, common enough in 
srardens : it is a climber, and is suited to bowers and 

rellis-work, or for other conspicuous places. Blows a 
uish purple flower in July and August, and is easily 
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propagated by layers, or from the seed, which ripens in 
abundance, or by parting roots. Any soil will suit it. 
See also Hungarian climber, 

344. COBEA, c/im&tn^.— Lat. Cobaa Scandens. A 
green-^house climber, originally from Mexico. Its 
branches will grow thirty or forty yards in length, and 
it blows in August and September, a large and exceed- 
ingly handsome flower, which is at first of a pale yellow, 
but afterwards violet. It is, although a green-house 
plant, as hardy as the passion-flower, and, like that 
plant, will run over a great extent of wall in one sum- 
mer, blowing abundance of its magnificent flowers, and 
ripening seeds in a pod of the size of a walnut ; then, 
if not very well protected from frost, it will die down. 
But it is so easily procured either from seeds, or cuttings, 
that no one need be long at a loss, if his plant even 
perish' during the winter^ In green-houses of small ex- 
tent, it almost prevents your having anything else, so 
much room will it occupy in a short time ; therefore it 
is generally seen in the larger conservatories, where it 
makes a great show for two months. 

345. CORIARIA, or MYRTLE • LEAVED SU- 
MACH. — Lat. C. MyrtifoUa. A hardy shrub from the 
south of Europe, that blows in April. Propagated by 
suckers, and also by seed. 

346. CURRANT, the golden. — Lat. Bibes auremt. A 
little shrub, very much resembling the black-currant in 
wood and in leaf, but blowing in April a handsome 
bunch of rich red flowers, which hang down in the form 
of a branch of ted currants. Quite hardy, and increased 
by layers or cuttings. 

347. CYPRESS-TREE.— Lat. Cupresms Semper- 
virens. A hardy shrub from the Levant ; grows fifteen 
or twenty feet high, and blows a yellow blossom in May. 
The wood is hard, and of a red colour, with a verj 
sw^eet scent* 

348. CYTISUS, or LABURNUM.— Lat. a La- 
burnum. A hardy and handsome tree, originally from 
the Alps, twenty or thirty feet high, and blows a yellow 

o 2 
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flower in May and June. Cytisus, common.— ! 
C Sessififotius. A hardy shrub of Provence, 
feet high, blows a yellow flower in May and Jt 
Hairy Cytisus. — Lat. C. hirsutus. A hardy si 
of the southern parts of Europe, smaller than 
common cytisus, and blows a yellow flower in June, 
the three sorts propagated by sowing the seeds in 
or in flower-beds, where they must remain until 
following spring, when they must be put in a nurs( 
They grow well almost everywhere, producing ami 
quantities of blossom and of seed. They require 
particular management, and are proper for the ii 
parts of shrubberies. As they produce their floi 
from spurs, which come all along the old wood, prut 
no more than is necessary to neighbouring trees or of 
things, and cut out dead wood. 

349. DAPHNE (Cneorum). — A handsome lit 
evergreen from Switzerland. Blows a pretty bunch 
small purple flowers in April and May. Is hardy, 
propagated by grafting ; but it is not fit for much 
the fronts of borders, or for rock- work. 

350. DOGWOOD, or CORNELIAN CHERRY.^ 
Lat. Comtis Mascula, A hardy shrub from Ausl 
fifteen or twenty feet high, and blows a yellow flower 
February. Propagated by suckers, which are taken 
planted early in the autumn. Dogwood, Amebic41 
— Lat C. Florida. An equally hardy plant from Not 
America, but it there sometimes rises to the height 
forty or fifty feet. ' Grows at the edges of woods, ani^ 
blows large white and pink flowers at the ends of H 
branches in May and June. Propagated from seeds] 
and but little known in England. 

351. DIERVILLA. — See Honeysuckle. 

352. DIOTIS SHRUBBY.— Lat. D. candidissifniU] 
A hardy shrub from Siberia, eight or nine inches bigH 
and blows a yellow flower in August. Propagated 1)? 
layers, and cuttings will do under a hand-glass. Ut^ 
^ stony soil. 

353. FONTANESIA, phillyrea-Uaved. — Ut ^ 
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phUlyredides* A hardy shrub from Syria, ten or twelve 
feet high, and blows a white flower in May. Good to 
put against walls, for the purpose of hiding them. Pro- 
pagated by suckers, cuttings, and also by seed. Does 
well in almost any soil, if it be not too moist. 

354. FUCHSIA. — Lat. F. coccinea. A pretty tender 
shrub, a native of Chili, where it grows to the height of 
three or four feet. Its young branches are delicate, and 
of a deep scarlet colour, as are the tips of its leaves ; 
and, throughout the summer months, it blows nume- 
rous little pendant flowers, the upper part scarlet, and, 
towards the lower, becoming a bluish violet. The 
young shoots strike freely under a hand-glass, which 
should frequently be tilted up a little to give air. A 
mixture of good loam and peat suits them well. The 
green-house is the proper place for this plant, though 
in the summer it will do well turned out into the open 
ground, and will even live through a moderate winter in 
England, if cut down and carefully covered with litter ; 
but it is generally potted in the beginning of October, 
and then, having taken root, is placed in its winter 
quarters. 

355. FURZE.— Lat. Ulex. The double furze is a 
very handsome shrub, sweetrsmelling, an abundant 
fiowerer and evergreen. It should be had in every 
shrubbery^ and it does not disgrace a border even.' 
Flowers in May. Propagated by sowing. 

356. GENISTA, or BROOM.— Lat. Genista tine- 
torn. The common yellow broom every one knows ; 
and the effect of it in a shrubbery need scarcely be de- 
scribed. There is a white sort, Genista alba^ which is 
very handsome. These blow in May ; and are propa- 
gated without any difficulty from the seed. Sow them 
in rows not far apart, in the spring, and keep them 
cleanly weeded when they are small. The white sort is 
renaarkably handsome for a full month in the spring of 
the year, and should, by all means, form a part of the 
shrubbery, though it is rather too tall to be immediately 
in the front row. 
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357. GERANIUM.— Lat. Geranium. The bol 
have found geraniums in almost all countries, sot 
herbaceous, some woody, some fibrous-rooted, and 
tuberous-rooted ; but I shall leave all the rest unm< 
tioned, that I may have the more room to speak of 
two or three sorts that I deem the most ornamental, ai 
in every way, the best deserving mention in tibis w( 
The English florists have become celebrated for their* 
lections of a vast variety of green-house geraniums, whi 

aial, or surpass, in number, that of the auricula, 
ich certainly does include a set of flowers of 
rivalled beauty. The plant is, among English flora 
what the tulip and hyacinth are with the Dutch florii 
they spare no expense in erecting propagation-hons 
and conservatories for it, they have shows of it, 
give a high sounding name to every new variety, 
whole works have been published laudatory of 
beauties. The common scarlet and the ivy^leaved 
the only two sorts that I shall particularize. The 
is well known in* most gardens. It is a woody p] 
though its wood is of a succulent nature, and is not^ 
match for our winters in the open air ; it grows to 
height of four feet or more in good ground in Englai 
and much higher at the Cape of Good Hope or in 
south of Africa, where it is indigenous. It has lai 
downy soft leaves of a beautiful luxuriant green, plai 
at the end of foot-stalks, and it bears its flowers in s( 
let bouquets, or bunches, at the end of foot-stall 
longer than those of the leaves. It will spread to 
great width when planted out, and in a good wai 
summer. I have had it at Kensington fall five fe 
over, and covered with blossoms from the middle 
June to the middle of October. It is said to like 
light rich mould best. Rich mould it does like, bat 
never found it do otherwise than well in the deepesfr"] 
and stiffest garden mould that I have occupied, and T I 
have occupied some of the stiffest that I ever saw in mf | 
life. In its native country it likes sand^ because it has^' 
nothing else ; but I look upon it that a geraniom in 
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African sand under an English ^^^ would become a velry 
poor thing indeed. Gravel suits it ill, as do also the 
extremes of chalk or clay, but a good depth of mould 
over a bed of either of these latter, with well rotted 
manure and good tillage, will make a very fine getanium, 
and will keep it in blossom four months of the year. 
As it is infallibly killed by hard frost, unless most 
cautiously covered over with litter and mats, the way to 
perpetuate it that I generally follow is this: in July 
take some cuttings of young wood that is ripening, and 
put them in separate pots of nice mould, observing to 
haTO two joints below the earth and one above it. Then 
plunge the pots up to their rims in a hot-bed of mode- 
rate heat. Shade them with mats, but do not give air 
for a day or two, and then give a little wat^r and air, 
but let the water have stood in the watering-pot exposed 
to the sun for three or four hours before you give it. 
When you find they have struck and are growing well, 
re-pot them and place them in the open air, but ina 
shady situation^, with hoops over them that you may lay 
mats on. Put some siftings of cinders on the ground 
before you place the pots on it, and this will keep out 
worms. In this place, let them recover the re-potting, 
which they will soon do, and then they are nice, fresh, 
and convenient-sized plants for the green-house, where 
they will blow in the winter, and in the following May 
will be your supply for the open ground. Another way 
of propagating is by seed, of which you may generally 
gather abundance in July, and, if sowed directly in good 
earth and in large pots plunged in a hot-bed, will come 
up directly, and, being potted out singly, in three weeks 
from the tiihe of coming out, and again carefully 
msuiaged (though not forced), will be fine strong plants 
by the end of aqtumn, and handsomer in form than 
those raised from cuttings. Put them into the green- 
house in September, or earlier if the weather be cold, 
and observe that you cannot give too much air^ nor 
keep the place too free from damp; want of air and 
dampness being the two main destroyers of these plants. 
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If their leaves turn yellow be sure that there is not air 
enough; and, if their joints become mouldy, look to 
dampness as the cause. Prune off dead branches, and 
always keep the plant bushy, for otherwise it becomes 
a long horny thing, with a small head and few flowers. 
The ivy^leaved geranium is a pretty little trailing 
plant, with thin branches of a brownish green hue, and 
little smooth rather fleshy leaves of a dark green with a 
broad rim of black near the outside edge, and of the 
shape of an ivy-leaf. It blows clusters of pinkish flowers 
throughout the summer months; is tender, but does 
well in the green-house, or in any parlour window of 
good aspect. Propagate it by cuttings as you de the 
last-mentioned ; and train it up a little ladder, getting 
wider and wider as it gets high; prune only dead 
branches. A mixture of vegetable manure and good 
mould suits it well. 

358. GORDONIA.— Lat, Gordonia Pubescens. To 
which Bertram, the discoverer of it, gave the name of 
Franklinia, This is a native of the southern States of 
America. Its flowers are magnificent, and it grows to 
a height of from ten to twenty feet. It is deciduous ; 
and the seeds of it must be had from America; for 
though it would blow here very well, it would not ripen 
its seed. It has long stood the climate of Pennsylvania, 
where the winters are much more severe than they 
are in England. 

359. GEORGIA BARK.— Lat. Pinkneya Ptibens. 
This is a singularly beautiful shrub, both as to leaf and 
flower; grows to the height of twenty feet; but must be 
tender, because it appears to be confined to the southern 
States of America. It was discovered by M. Michaux 
in 1791, who gave it the name of Pinkneya, in honour 
of Mr. PiNKNBY, who had been ambassador to 
France. 

360. GUELDER-ROSE.— Lat. Viburnum opulus. A 
shrub common in most parts of Europe, is ten or twelve 
feet high, and blows a large round white flower like a 
ball of snow, in May and June. Propagated by seed^ 
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but most frequently by layers or suckers. Not at all 
particular as to soil. 

361. HARE'S-EAR, skrubbif. —Lat. BupleurumJrtUt- 
cotum, A rather tender evergreen shrub of Provence, 
and other parts of the south of France. It grows to 
the height of five or six feet, and blows a yellow flower 
m July or August, It is very pretty, and suited to 
winter shrubberies ; but requires to be placed so that it 
may not push out too much in the summer. Props- 
gated by sowing the seeds in light earth as soon as they 
are ripe, or by cuttings under a hand-glass. 

362. HELIANTHEMUM.— See Cistus. 

363. HONEY-SUCKLE.— Lat. Lonicera caprifoUa. 
A trailing shrub of England, France, and other parts of 
Europe, which grows against walls or trees, and blows a 
reddish flower from the end of the spring to the middle 
of summer. Any soil suits it, but it does best exposed 
to the sun. Propagated by layers made at any time of 
the year, or by cuttings put in in the spring and autumn. 
Honey-suckle, Red-berbikd. — Lat. L. olpigena. A 
climbing shrub, three or four feet high, from Switzer- 
land. Blows a red flower in May. Honey-suckle, 
the Pyrenean. — Lat. L. Pyrenaica, A climbing 
shrub of the Pyrenees, three or four feet high, and 
hlows, in May, a flower that is red on one side. Honey- 
BircKLB, the trumpet. — Lat. L. lempervirens. A climb- 
ing evergreen shrub from North America. Blows from 
May till August, a flower which is led on the outside, 
and yellow in the inside. Propagated by layers and 
cuttings. Any soil suits it. Honey-suckle, the 
Tartarian,— hat. L. Tartarica. A shrub, originally 
from Russia and Tartary, which grows to the height of 
five or sis feet, and blows in March and April. As the 
seeds are one or two years in coming up, it is best to 
propagate this plant by layers, which may be planted 
where they are to stay, at the end of eighteen months. 
They do not like the spring frosts, but hard winters do 
not hurt them. Any soil suits them, but it is advisable 
to put them in a good situation and in a warm soil. 

03 
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Honey-suckle, Yellow-flowered, — Lat. Diervilla kkth^ 
A hardy shrub from North America, two or tJiree Ml 
high, and blows a yellow flower in June. Propagated b| 
suckers. Any soil or situation agrees with it. 1 

364. HAWTHORN, whUe.—hht. MespUns Ox^ 
eantha. A shrub common in many parts of !Europd 
which blows a white flower in May ; but enough of m 
has been said in paragraph 32. But, besides beb^ 
most useful plant for the purpose of making hedges, i| 
is also exceedingly ornamental, having foliage, floi 
and fragrance, to delight our senses early in the moi 
of May. Propagated from the seeds, which ri] 
plentifully. Gather them in the fall ; keep them all 
winter in sand, and sow in the spring; and in 
years your plants will be fit to go out. There are 
the Glastonbwry thorn and the Cashioburp thorn, 
exceedingly handsome flowering trees, for they heooi 
trees, in fact, where they are suffered to grow their f 
size. j 

365. HUNGARIAN CLIMBER.— Lat. Oemm 
integrifolia. Blows abundance of blue flowers from Junj 
to August, and may easily be made a standard shrub M 
being tied up to a stake of the height that you wish n 
to grow. Hardy and very handsome. Propagate bf 
cuttings or layers. 

366. INDIGO, shrubby bastard. — Lat. Anwrp^ 
fruticosa. A rather hardy shrub of Carolina, ten feel? 
high, and blows a violet-coloured flower in June ao^ 
July. Propagated from seed and from cuttings. Anf 
soil will do for it, but it prefers a light and gravelly soit 
and a warm situation. In severe winters it requife^ 
sheltering. 

367. IVY. — Lat. Hedera heUx. A hardy climber, 
common in Europe ; blows a whitish flower in Septem- 
ber and October, and is useful to cover old walls. B» 
Canatiensis, or Irish Ivy, is the best sort: both aJf* 
easily propagated by layers or cuttings. 

368. JASMIN, common white, — Lat. Jasrmnif0 
officinale. A shrub of the coast of Malabar, which 
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grows ten or twelve feet high^ and blows a sweet- 
scented white flower from July to October. Propa- 
gated by suckers; Any soil suits it, but it likes a light 
and warm one best. It is generally trained against 
walls or trellis work, and will there grow to a great 
height. Jasmin, yeUmo Italian. — Lat. J. humUe. A 
shrub which grows four or five feet high, and blows a 
yellow flower from July to September. Cultivated like 
the white jasmin. 

369. JUNIPER-TREE, or red cedar.— Lot. Juniperus 
Virginiana. An evergreen tree from North America 
that blows in May, and produces a little blue berry. 
It grows to forty or fifty feet high, and delights in peat 
soil; but is not very nice as to that. Phcenician 
Cedar. — Lat. J. Phoenicia. An evei^reen shrub from 
the south of Ikirope, which ^ blows in April, and pro- 
duces a yellow berry. It grows to about six or eight 
feet high. Juniper, the common. — ^Lat. J. communis. 
A common shrub in England, and bears a fruit of a 
Uackish blue colour. Propagated by cuttings and 
suckers, and also by seed, which comes up the second 
year, and should be sown in garden mould mixed with 
sand. The two foregoing should be propagated in the 
same manner. 

370. KCELREUTERIA, pameled.—L^. K. panUm- 
lata. A hardy shrub, ten or twelve feet high, originally 
from China, which blows a yellow flower in August. 
Propagated by seed, and requires great care for the first 
two or three years. It is also obtained by cuttings 
pkinted in February in pots, and put into a hot-bed of 
moderate heat. They take root in about a month, and 
should be separated in the autumm 

371. LABURNUM.— See Cyiisua. 

372. LAUREL, or m^eei-bay* — Lat. Lauras noMlis. 
That common evergreen which we see now in all parts 
of England forming the underwood to high shrubberies, 
and the fore-ground of low ones. It is a native of 
Italy, but is hardy enough to stand the winters of the 
southern parts of England well, though in the north. 
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and particalarly if on high and exposed situations^ 
will not outlive a very severe winter. It blows a si 
white flower in May ; and is easily propagated by la] 
It grows to ten or twelve feet high^ when in a sheltei 
situation^ and is more particular as to this matter 
as to soil. Under the tall Scotch firs in Windsor grc 
Park, immediately adjoining that barrenest of all s[ 
Bagshot Heath, there are laurels of eight-and-tw( 
feet high ! I never saw them anywhere so large 
there. Portugal Laurel. — ^Lat. .Prunus Li 
rdca. Another evergreen, and common enough 
England. It is from Portugal, and blows a wl 
flower in June and July, and then produces blacl 
berries, thinly disposed on its flower-stalk. It 
grow to twelve or fifteen feet high (and much higl 
when raised from seed), forming a round head like 
apple-tree, and having a not inconsiderable, thoi 
very short, trunk. Propagated from layers or seedj 
the seed should be sown as soon as ripe in beds. An] 
soil almost will suit it, but it likes a good deep one b( 
Laurel, Alexandrian. — Lat. Ruscus raci 
An evergreen shrub from the south of Europe, which it 
about two feet high, blows, in June and July, a floi 
of a yellowish colour, and the fruit is a beautiful 
berry. It is propagated by seed, but most commoni] 
by separating the roots (which should be strong) ia- 
February or March. It likes a sandy earth, and will 
thrive in a shady situation. 

373. lime-tree.— Lat. KZia^wrojo^a. Ahsrdf 
tree of England, France, Sweden, and other parts <» 
Europe. It would grow to a good height, except that 
it is generally kept short in gardens, that the branches 
may grow thicker and form a shade. Blows a yelIo\r 
flower in May and June. Propagated by cuttings, and 
sometimes by seed, and likes a soil of good depth. 

374. LILAC, common. — Lat. Syringa vulgaris, A 
shrub from Constantinople, about twelve feet in height^ 
blows, in May, a violet-coloured, or white flower. 
Lilac, Chinese. — ^Lat. S. Chinenm, A shrub origioall; 
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from China. Has a violet-coloured flower. Not so tall 
as the foregoing. Lilac, Persian. — Lat. S. Persica* 
A shrub from Persia^ about eight feet high, and, in May, 
blows a light purple flower. They are all to be propa- 
gated by shoots, suckers, or layers, and they like good 
deep soil. They are very proper for shrubberies, but 
the first sort in particular is too tall for the fronts of 
them. 

375. LOCUST. — Lat.« Pseudo-acacia. A timber- 
tree of North America, which I mention here on ac- 
count of its being one of the most ornamental of our 
tall shrubbery trees, both owing to its handsome foliage, 
and its handsome and abundant clusters of white 
flowers. It is propagated from seed, which is some- 
times ripened in this country. The plants come up 
the first year, and, in the fall of the same year, may 
be planted out where they are to stand; though it 
is certainly better to give them one year in the nursery, 
cutting them down to within a couple or three inches 
of the ground every time you transplant. Their only 
euemies are hares and rabbits, and, if planted out 
young in a place where these vermin abound, expect 
not to preserve your locust trees. 

376. LOBLOLLY BAY.— Lat. Gordonia Lasyan- 
thus. This is an evergreen which rises to the height of 
fifty or sixty feet in America, bearing a white flower, 
in size and shape very much like that of the dwarf or 
round tulip. I have never seen one of them in England, 
and I suppose it is about as tender as the Magnolia 
Grandiflora, as it comes from the southern States of 
America. 

377. MAGNOLIA.— There are seven sorts of Mag- 
nolias, all of which come from North America. They 
are called, first. The Magnolia Grandiflora^ some of 
which have white and some purplish flowers. It grows 
in the southern States of North America to the com- 
mon height of our elms. It is rather too tender for 
exposed situations in England, and is generally placed 
against a house or a high wall facing the south. I have^ 
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however, seen them standard trees, and of considerable 
height. Its flowers are magnifieent, indeed. They are 
shaped somewhat like the flower of the tulip, and burst 
open Uke the tulip. The petals are from three to four 
inches long, and the flower sometimes, when quite open, 
forms a circumference approaching to a foot. From 
the centre of the petals there arises a flower-pod some- 
what in the shape of a pine-apple, which opens when 
the seed is nearly ripe, and the seeds come out from the 
sides of this seed-pod and hang suspended from it by a 
little sort of string. This magnolia is an evergreen, and 
has long, large, and beautiful leaves. All magnolias 
may be raised from the seed ; but that seed must be 
brought from the country of which the tree is a native. 
The seed comes up the first year in the natural ground ; 
but the seedlings must be carefully protected during the 
winter for a year or two. — Second, Magnolia tripeteUa, 
which the Americans call umbrella-tree. This tree is 
hardy, and will grow as a standard in any tolerable 
situation in England. The leaves of this tree are some 
of the largest and finest in the world. I have some now, 
each of which is abtiut twenty-one inches long, and 
nine inches wide in the middle. The flower is white 
and has three petals, each of very great length and 
breadth. This tree loses its leaves in the fall. — Third, 
Magnolia aeuminafa. This is another variety. It is 
hardy, and will very well endure the climate of England* 
-^Fourth, Magnolia cordata. This has rather a round 
leaf, and has yellow blossom. It is about as tender as 
the Magnolia Grandiflora. — Fifth, Magnolia auriculata.-^ 
Sixth, Magnolia macrophylla. Both varieties of the great 
magnolia. Or Magnolia Grandiflora, and both about as 
tender as that. — Seventh, Magnolia glauca^ or small 
Magnolia* This is perfectly hardy, grows in Canadsi, 
and in all parts of the United States of America, and is 
a shrub, take it altogether, excelling every other. It is 
called the glauca on account of the bluish colour on the 
tinder sides of its leaves, which are of a bright green on 
the upper side, and have the solidity and characteristics 
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of the laurel, though the tree is deciduous. It rises to 
the height of ten or twelve feet ; bears a flower of the 
shape of the dwarf .or round tulip. It is about the size 
also of the dwarf tulip, opens by slow degrees, and 
emits an odour the most deUghtfol that can be con- 
ceived; far exceeding that of the rose; in strength 
equal to that of the jonquil or the tuberose, and far 
more delightful. In tibe country where this tree grows^ 
a clump of them scents a whole wood. The tree con<- 
tinues to bear flowers for a long while, two months at 
the least; for the flowers succeed each other, some 
being mere buds, while the petals of others are drop- 
ping. This tree will grow in almost any ground : as it 
is generally found near swamps in America, I thought 
that it required a low situation in England, until I saw 
upon a sand-hill partly covered with heath, in a garden 
which belonged to Sir Herbert Taylor near St. 
Ann^s Hill, one of these magnolias in as vigorous a state 
and as full bloom as I ever saw one in America. This 
shrub, like the great magnolia, is raised from layers 
in England ; but if it were raised from seed^ as it very 
easily might be, the plants would be beyond all measure 
finer than they generally are. None of the other mag- 
nolias are nearly so odoriferous as this; all but this are 
somewhat tender : this might be in every shrubbery in 
England with the greatest ease ; and I cannot help e±* 
pressing my hope that it may one day become as com- 
mon as the lilac. M. Purpurea is from China. A very 
handsome shrub, blowing a pale purple flower in April. 
It is hardy, and is propagated by layers. 

378. MEZEREON.— Lat. Daphne Mezereum. A 
shrub of the most mountainous parts of France, three 
feet high, and blows a rose-coloured, or white, flower, 
at the end of the winter. Propagated by cuttings, or by 
seed sown in open earth, in drills or otherwise, but 
covered two inches thick. It likes a light soil, and a 
rather shady situation. A very nice plant for the front 
part of shrubberies. 

379. MYRTLE, common,^ — ^Lat. Myrtus commums. 
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A shrub originally from Asia, Africa, Italy, and 
south of France. Blows a white flower daring the! 
mer, and the fruit ripens in the autumn. It will 
five or six feet high in pots or against walls, but if 
well protected will not outlive the winter ; and it 
quires a good aspect to make it blossom. It likes! 
loamy soil, and I have had it blossom abundantly 
such, and in a south-western aspect in Hampsl 
Propagate it by cuttings of young wood placed und< 
hand-glass, or by layers. 

380. OLEASTER, narrow-leaved.— liht. Elet 
anffustifolia. A hardy tree of Provence, about 
feet high, and bears a yellow blossom in June and Ji 
Its foliage produces an agreeable effect in parks 
large gardens, for which only it is proper. Propaj^ 
by layers or by cuttings, but the cuttings require shelt 
ing in the winter. Any soil suits it, but it likes best 
light, sandy, and rather warm, soil. 

38 1 . OLIVE-TREE.— Lat. Olea Europaa. A gr^ 
house shrub from the south of Europe. Blows a whil 
fragrant flower in May. Propagated by parting 
roots, by suckers, and by cuttings. They are oi 
grafted on the common privet. 

382. OLEANDER, or Rose-bay. — hs^t. Ne 
Grandiftorum. A beautiful evergreen green-house shral 
from the south of Europe. Grows six or eight 
high, and from July to September, blows large doubltf 
pink flowers of the most agreeable and most delicate 
appearance. It requires a good, but rather light, soil; 
water and heat when putting forth its flowers, but litde 
water and no damp at other times, as these cause a 
mould to come round its joints. It is a handsome plant 
in form, and should be shifted into fresh pots every two 
or three years. Propagate it by cuttings of the young 
and just-ripened wood, planted under a hand-glass, and 
with a little heat under, or by layers which root freely. 
It is one of the very handsomest of green-house 
shrubs. Common Red — Lat. N. Oleander — is another 
species, not so tender, and not by any means so band- 
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some. It will grow and blow in the open ground, but 
must be covered carefully in the winter. Propagation 
the same as for the former. 

383. ORANGE-TREE. — Lat. Citrus. A green- 
house ever-green shrub of the East Indies and south of 
Europe which grows fifteen feet high, and blows a white 
fragant flower in June and July. Propagated by sowing 
in March or April in ppts put in a bed of moderate heat, 
or, more easily, by procuring from Italy or France roots 
ahready grafted and pretty strong. These plants require 
a rich mould, and should be manured with rotten dung. 
In the north of France, they are generally kept in large 
square boxes of three or four feet diameter, and these 
boxes being on wheels, they are easily moved in and out 
of the conservatory. The sides of the boxes are so 
constructed as to open like doors, and thus, every year, 
one side is opened and looked at, and the roots are 
pruned, or fresh mould introduced, as the cultivator 
thinks fit. 

384. PAENY, the Tree.— Lot. Paeonia Moutan. A 
very handsome plant, growing three or four feet high. 
Should be in the front part of the shrubbery, or, if pos- 
sible, on the edge of grass, where all the kind look hand* 
somest. Blows fine large rose-coloured flowers in April 
and May. Likes a rich soil, is hardy, and is not very 
Moult to propagate by layers, or by cuttings of well - 
ripened last year's wood. 

385. PAPAW. — Lat. Anona triloba^ Is a native of 
Canada, and, therefore, hardy. It bears a beautiful 
purple flower in the month of July, and rises to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet. Being hardy, it would 
be certainly worth the trouble of obtaining the seeds 
from America. 

386. PERIWINKLE, large.— L^t. Vinca major. A 
bardy trailing plant from the south of Europe, grows 
two feet high, blowing a pretty blue flower during the 
whole of -the summer. Propagated by suckers which 
come in abundance ; likes any soil, and a shady situa- 
tion. 
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387. POME-GRANATK— Lat. Pmica granatum. 
A shrub belonging to Italy^ Spain, and the south of 
France. About twelve or fifteen feet high, and blows in 
July and September a beautiful red flower. Propagated 
by suckers and layers, and cuttings, which root easily. 
There are two sorts which have white flowers, one 
double, the other single. Require the green-house in 
England, and a little heat too, to make them blow 
strongly. Good loamy soil. 

388. PASSION-FLOWER.— Lat.Pa«»/?oya ctfTwfca- 
A climbing plant> originally from South America; is 
about forty feet high, and, from July till October, blows 
a flower, the exterior of which is a pale green, and the 
interior a fine purple. Its branches will extend over a 
large surface of wall in one summer, and, if not well 
looked to and nailed up, will get into great confusion 
and become rather ngly than otherwise. It may be 
trained up pillars, over bowers, or it may be let in at 
parlour windows. It is, as far as its branches go, ten- 
der, but will Hve throughout the winter if matted over 
with care, and, if not matted, will often only die down 
to the root, and spring up again at the approach of sum- 
mer. Propagate by stiking cuttings in the autumn 
under a hand-glass or on a gentle heat. Mixture of 
garden mould and peat suits the passion-flower well; 
but it is not very nice as to soil. P. Alata. — ^The winged 
passion-flower is a beautiful green-house climber, throw- 
ing out rich bunches of red flowers from the month of 
April to September. 

389. PISTACHIO-TREE.— Lat. Pi^i^acAio vera. A 
tree from Syria, twenty or thirty feet high, and blows in 
April and May. Turpentine-tbee. — Lat. P. tere- 
binthus, A hardy shrub from Barbary, where it attains 
the height of an elm. Blows in April and May. 
Mastick-trbe. — Lat. P. lenticus. A green-house 
shrub from the south of Europe, where it is generally 
about ten or twelve feet high, and blows in April. These 
all bear berries. Propagated by seed, sown in pots and 
put into a hot-bed in the spring. Layers can also be 
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made of them, but they are never so strong. They re- 
quire a warm situation, and, in the winter the roots 
should be covered with Utter. 

390. PRIVET, common. — Lat. lAgmtrum vtdgare^ 
A hardy shrub, common in England ; six or eight feet 
high, and blows a pretty odoriferous white flower in 
June and July. Propagated by cuttings, layers, and 
seed. Does well in any soil or situation. It is gene*' 
rally used for low edges in gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
where it is suitable ; and, when white and red roses are 
planted with it^ makes as pretty a fence as can be con«- 
ceived. 

391. PSORALEA, bituminous* — Lat. P. bituminosa* 
A green-house shrub of the south of France, about three 
feet in height, and blows a blue flower during the whole 
of the summer. It will sow itself when in a strong 
^rth, and likes a warm but airy situation. 

392. PYRUS SPECTABILIS — Double-fiowerinff 
opphy is a beautiful shrub. It is a double-^blossoming 
apple^ indeed, which every one can imagine the beauties 
of; but it is not so common in shrubberies as it ought 
to be. Propagated by grafting upon the common crab, 
or- upon common apple-stocks. Blows in April and 
May, and is hardy. 

393. REST-HARROW, tke parple-flowered shrubby. 
—Lat. Ononis fruticom. A shrub of the Dauphin^ 
mountains, and fit for borders of spring shrubs. It 
grows two or three feet high, and blows a red flower 
from June to October. Propagated by sowing the 
seeds in beds of light earth, but the plants must be put 
in pots, and sheltered from the frost for two years, when 
they will be strong enough to stay in the open earth. 
Layers will root too. 

394. RHODODENDRON.— This is the Latin, and 
the only English name of one of the handsomest shrubs 
that we have any knowledge of. Its native lands are 
cold ones, the Alps, Siberia, and North America. It 
stands our climate, therefore, very well; but it is fond- 
est of a peaty soil, and therefore should have some such 
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mixed with whatever other gardea soil it is plant 
It will grow and blow without this humouring, to be 
but not so well by any means as with it. The fiow< 
this plant appears in June, aud lasts throughout 
month: it is not fragrant, but its size, shades of 
and bold structure, make up for this. Ilie plant is ei 
green, grows freely, and to the he^ht of many 
soils that it likes. There are some now in the groi 
of the Rustic Cottage in Kew Gardens that are al 
sixteen feet high. It grows in a very straggling 
however, and is a mere shrub. It is propagated 
layers, by seed, or by cuttings ; but most easily by 
two former. The seed should be sown early ia 
spring in broad-mouthed pots in a sandy soil, very tbu 
covered, and placed in a frame, upon a gentle heat, 
carefully shaded. Very little water should be 
before and after the plants come up; and when 
have been up about six weeks they should be very 
fully potted out singly, and again placed in a g( 
heat, shaded and sparingly watered. Cuttings 
very young wood will thrive if. put under hand-gh 
and excluded from the air a little time by the gl 
being kept tight down over them. There is a 
variety, called the Tree Rhododendron, It grows in 
tree form, blows an immense and superb flower, and 
when in full bloom, the most beautiful sight of theicic 
that I ever saw. It has the stately form of the tree, 
the appendage of a large and most brilliant flower; 
its hardiness has not, I believe, yet been tried. 

395. ROSE. — Lat. Rosa. Any eulogy of the ros 
would be childish, and it would not be much les 
childish to insert a catalogue of roses of more than 
thousand in number, from the lists of the florists 
France and England. The roses that might contei 
any man, not a professed florist, are the following: Ui 
Provence^ white and red. 2nd. Moss Provence, whit6| 
und red. 3rd. Damask. 4th. Velvet. 5th. Stripd^ 
6th. Matderls blush. 7th. Monthly roseSy white and, 
red. 8th. Yellow, double and single. 9th. Rose &J 
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Manx. 10th. Sweet Briar. 11th. Austrian briar (the 
£ower, the colour of that of a nasturtium). 12th« 
Chinese, or ever-blowing. « 13th. Multiflora, many- 
i flowering. 14th. Lady Banks, The three last may be 
easily raised from cuttings : all the rest from layers or 
suckers. The Lady Banks is a rose brought from 
China by Sir Joseph Banks, and given to the King's 
gardens at Kew. It is a little white rose, and bears its 
flowers in bunches, and yields to nothing in point of 
odour except the Magnolia Glauca. ITie leaf is very 
delicate, and the tree has no thorns^ in which respect it 
differs, I believe, from every other rose in the world. 
After all, perhaps, leaf, colour, size, every thing taken 
into account, the Provence rose is still the finest, and it 
ought to be in abundance in every shrubbery. To cause 
the rose to continue to produce flowers for a long while, 
gather the flowers close to the stem, cropping oflT the 
seed hip as soon as the petals begin to drop, which, 
besides the other circumstance, will prevent the ground 
from being littered by the flowers, which become putrid 
in a short time. Roses may be budded on stocks of 
any vigorous sort, and stocks may be raised from the 
seeds of the dog, or hedge, rose. This is the way in 
which tall standard rose-trees are obtained. The stocks 
should be managed in the same way as stocks for fruit>- 
trees. Roses never thrive in poor, and particularly in 
shallow ground. They like cool, and somewhat stifi^, 
ground ; and you always perceive the hedge roses the 
finest on the sides of land which is too stiff to be arable 
land. If, therefore, the ground of your shrubbery be of 
a very light nature, you ought to move it deep for the 
roses, and to get something of the clayey or marly kind 
to mix with it, it being quite useless to plant the shrub 
unless it be made capable of bearing flowers, which it 
will not in a poor hungry soil. Roses may be trained 
against houses, and especially the Chinese rose. In this 
case care should be taken to prune out old wood occa- 
sionally, and to shorten the shoots so as to keep the tree 
in bearing condition. If roses, »s standards, are re- 
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quired to be of considerable height, occasional pi 
most take place to keep the head in order, and 
▼ent one part from rambling beyond anodier. 
roses but the Chinese bear upon wood of the last' 
or some former year ; that is to say, there must be 
of a year old or more for a little shoot to come oott 
bear the flowers. The height of your dwarf rose 
depend upon that of its surrounding neighbours : if^ 
be low, as in a flower-border or flower-gacden, the 
must be so pruned down in the winter as to le^ 
part of the shrub more than a foot high, taking cs 
leave the strongest and best wood : out of this 
come Uttle shoots that bear the roses, A Chinese, 
will send out a long shoot from the ground in the spi 
which will bear flowers during the same year, lli 
rose stand in a low border, it must be cut down to 
in a foot of the ground, or it overtops every thing 
short time. 

396. SAGE, Jeruaalem. — Lat. PhUmM fruticoiOi 
hardy shrub of Spain and Sicily, three or four feet 
and blows a yellow flower in July, Augij^t, and Sepl 
her. Propagated by dividing the roots, and by so^ 
in beds prepared for that purpose. Not particular 

soil. 
397. SEA-BUCKTHORN.-.Lat.IfisRpfl5P^a€rtof 

A large hardy shrub from the borders of the Medil 
ranean, and blows in April. Propagated by layers mi 
in black heatbr mould. Any soil suits it, but light 
best. 

398. SERVICE-TREE, true.—la!t. Sorbus domesti 
A tree common in England, about fifty feet high, bloi 
a white flower early in spring, and bears fruit wl 
may be eaten. Propagates itself in fore^, and 
obtained in gardens by seed, and by grafting on 
white thorn. Mountain-Ash. — Lat* Sorbus 
A tree common in the north of Europe, not so high 
the preceding one, blows clusters of white flowers 
May, and bears clusters of beautiful red berries in i 
autumn. A most Ofnamental tree for large pleasiin>'^ 
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grounds. Bastard Service-tree. — Lat. Sorbua 
hybrida. A tree common in the north of Europe, and 
differing from the others in its leaves and flowers only; 
the former being downy, and the latter smaller. Pro- 
pagated from seed, and are obtained sooner by grafting 
on the quince or thorn. 

399. SCORPION SENNA.— Lat. CoronUla emerus. 
A shrub originally from the south of France, three or 
four feet high, bearing, in April and June, a yellow 
flower ; and, if dipt widi the scissors, will blow again in 
the middle of the summer. Propagated by seeds (x by 
puckers, or cuttings planted in the open ground early in 
the autumn. A very pretty plant for the fronts of 

shrtihhfirifis 

400. SNOWDROP -TREE, four -winged. — Lat. 
Halesia tetraptera. A hardy tree of Carolina, twenty or 
thirty feet high, and blowing a white flower in May. 
Propagated by seed and by layers, which do not firmly 
take root until the third year. It likes a good soil, and 
will grow freely. 

401. SPINDLE-TREE, common. — Lat. Evonymus 
^rop<BU8* A hardy shrub twelve feet in height, and 
blows a whitish flower in May. Common in England. 
Spindle Tree, thewarted. — Lat. Evonymus verrucosus. 
A hardy shrub from Austria. . In May blows a flower 
of a brownish purple. These shrubs are propagated 
hy their seed sown in light earth in the shade, or by 
ripened cuttings struck in the open ground in autumn. 
Any soil suits them; and they suit large pleasure- 
grounds. 

402. SPIRiEA, Hawthorn-leaved. — Lat. Spiraa cre^ 
mta. A hardy shrub originally from Siberia, about 
three feet high, and blows a white flower in June and 
July. Spib^a, WillotO'leaved. — Lat. ^rma salicifQlin. 
A hardy shrub from North America, about six feet high, 
and blows a purplish red flower in July and August. 
SpiRiEA, Germander-leaved. — ^Lat. Spiraa chammdri^ 
folia. A hardy shrub from Siberia that blows a white 
flower early in the spring. SpiRi£A Hypericum frutex. 
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•^ Lat. Spirma hypericifolia. A hardy shrob, 
blows a white flower. From America. Spi 
Scarlet. — Lat. Spiraa tommentosa. A hardy si 
from America, and blows a red flower. All these 
propagated by layers, slips, suckers, cuttings, 
also by seed. Not particular as to soiL Very desi 
shrubs. 

403. ST. PETER^S WORT. — Lat S^pi 
racemoM. A very pretty dwarf shrub that comes i 
leaf more early in the spring than any other 
know of, and has a leaf of singular beauty. I 
the year before last (1827), great quantities iroin 
got irom America. The seed lay two years in the groui 
but the plants grew surprisingly after they came up 
blows in August a minute, but pretty and pendant, 
coloured flower, which is succeeded by a white 
about the size of a cherry, and which hangs on till 
winter. This contains the seed wrapped up in a 
of frothy pulp. Quite hardy, and very easily 
pagated from cuttings or by parting the roots, or 
sud^ers. 

404. ST. JOHN'S WORT, large flowered.— 
Hypericum calycinum. A hardy perennial from 
environs of Constantinople, which blows a yellow flo 
from June to September. Propagated from seed 
by dividing the roots in March. Likes a. warm sii 
tion. St. John's Wort, hairy. — Lat. Hypen^ 
Mrmtum. A hardy plant common in Europe, growii 
three feet high, and blowing a yellow flower in July 
August. Propagates itself. Pretty for the fronts 

405. STRAWBERRY-TREE, red-berried, tram 
— Lat. Arbutus uva ursi. A hardy shrub, common m 
England. Blows, in March and April, a white floweff 
and bears very pretty red fruit in June. Propagated bfj 
seed, sown as soon as ripe, in pots, and exposed to the 
south-east, till it is up. When the plants are an inca 
high, they should be planted in little pots till they are; 
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Strong enough to put into the open earth. They like 
heath-mould and rather a shady situation. Makes a 
good show on naked banks. 

406. SUMACH, Venice, — Lat. Rhits contintis. A 
hardy shrub belonging to Italy and Austria. It is about 
eight feet high, and blows in July and August. Su- 
mach, Virffinian. — Lat. Rhus iyphinum. A hardy and 
large shrub from North America. Blows a purphsh 
flower in July, propagated by seed, cuttings, and 
suckers. Likes a light soil with a good bottom. Must 
be sheltered from the high winds. Its chief property is 
the handsome red colour of its leaves in the fall, and for 
this it is admitted to the shrubberies and pleasure- 
gardens of Europe. 

407. SYRINGA, common. — Lat. Philadelphus coro^ 
narius. A hardy shrub of the southern parts of Europe, 
\rhich grows from four to ten feet high, and blows a 
white flower in June and Jidy. Propagated by 
suckers or by dividing the roots in the autumn, and 
any soil suits it. Its powerful odour is disliked by 
many, but there are few shrubberies in which it has not 
a place. 

408. TAMARISK, French.— lot. Tamarix Gallica. 
A hardy shrub of the south of France, which grows to 
the height of twelve feet, and blows a purplish white 
flower from May to October. Propagated by cuttings 
made in February and put into rich and moist earth, but 
they must not be transplanted until the end of the fol- 
lowing year or the spring after that. Likes a moist and 
warm situation. 

409. TREFOIL, Shrubby.— L^t. Ptelea trifoliata. A 
shrub from North America, from four to six feet high, 
and blows, in May and June, a greenish yellow flower. 
Propagated by seed, cuttings, and suckers. As hard 
frosts injure it when very young, it should be put in a 
sheltered situation. 

410. THORN, evergreen. — Lat. Mespilus pyracantha, 
A shrub from the south of Europe. The flower is 
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white, slightly tinged with rose, and it blows in 
and June. Propagated by seed, grafts, and la^ 
There are two more sorts, the double and tiie 
coloured, which are more rare. 

411. THUJA, the C/dnese.—LaL Tliuja Orietdi 
An evergreen tree, originally^from Chma, about 
feet high. Blows in March and April. Fit for pleasi 
grounds of considerable size, and shrubberies, 
pagate from seed, and by layers. Thuja, the At 
— Lat. nuja occidenialis. A tree belonging to Cai 
yery much like the preceding one, and blows in Feb] 
and March. Propagated by seed sown in a warm pi 
in good light earth. In about two years tiiey di( 
be transplanted at about two feet apart, and toward 
fourth year maybe put where they are to remain. ~ 
are also propagated by layers. Not at all particuhur^ 
to soiL 

412. TRUMPET-FLOWER, ash-leaved^ or d 
ing. — Lat. Bignonia radicans. A hardy climber 
North America, which grows to thirty feet high, 
blows a most beautiAil scarlet flower in July 
August. Propagated by layers or by suckers, or 
the seed, and, whilst the plant is yoimg, the 
should be covered with straw during the frost, 
mon garden soil. 

413. TULIP-TREE. — Lat. lAriodendrum tuUp^^ 
This, in fact, in its native country, is an immense tinw 
ber-tree ; and, in England, where it is raised general^ 
jfirom layers, it is frequently seen at the height of forQi" 
or fifty feet, and is suited only to such shrubberies atfu 
are of great dimensions. It bears a flower in the shape 
of a tulip : like that of the tulip, the flower has* ii9 
smell; but not like that of the tulip, the coloist 
of the flower are not at all interesting : tiie leaf is verf 
beautiful, and preserves its freshness during the hottei^ 
summer. 

414. VERVAIN, three-leaved. — laitVerbena triphylbu 
A green-house shrub from Chili. Blows a violet-coloured 
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flower from June till August. Propagated by layers 
and cuttings, in March and April. Requires rich earth, 
to be watered frequently during summer, and to be put 
into a green-house in winter. 

415. YIBURISUM^ Laurestine. — Lat. Viburnum tinus, 
A hardy evergreen shrub from the south of Europe, and 
blows in April a cluster of flowers, red in the outside 
and white within. Propagated by layers, graffs, and 
seed. Does well in any soil, grows to six or eight feet 
high, and is very ornamental in shrubberies and on 
lawns. 

416. WIDOW- WAIL. — Lat, Cneorum tricoccum. A 
little ornamental green-house shrub, originally from the 
south of France. It blows in the months of June and 
July a small yellow flower. Suited to a border of winter 
shrubs, and propagated by sowing the seed under a 
frame, and transplanting in light soil, and in the shade. 
In the coldest season it requires shelter. 

417. ZIZYPHUS, or Chrisf8'thorn.^LsLt. Paliums 
acukattis. A hardy shrub from the south of Europe r 
blows a yellow flower in June and July. Propagated 
by suckers and cuttings, under a hand-glass, as well as 
by seed. Does well in any soil. 



418. It is not right for me to put this List of Shrubs 
out of my hand without observing that I by no means 
give it as a complete botanical catalogue. I do not write 
for the curious in botany, but for the use of those, for 
the practical application of those, who have the means 
and the desire. to make pretty spots for their pleasure. 
I might have inserted the names of a great mulitude of 
trees and of shrubs which are very curious, but an account 
of which would have been wholly out of place in a work 
like this. 
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FLOWERS. 

419. These are annual^ biennial, and perennial; 
fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous. The list that I give 
low will consist of some of each of these, but they 
be arranged alphabetically, and not according to 
above distinguishing characters. These are called 
baceouSy to distinguish them from shrubs, wbidi 
UffneouSy or woody. And, in their uses, it may be 
that the one is the flower of the shrubbery, and the 
the flower of the border. 

420. Flowers are cultivated in bedsy where the 
bed consists of a mass of one sort of flower ; or in 
dersy ivhere an infinite variety of them are mingled to; 
ther, but arranged so that they may blend with one ai 
ther in colour as well as in stature. Beds are very li 
the fashion now, excepting amongst the florists, 
cultivate their tulips, hyacinths, and other ch 
flowers, in this manner ; but the fashion has for 
been in favour of borders, wherein flowers of the greal 
brilliancy are planted, so disposed as to form a r 
series higher and higher as they approach the back 
or the middle of the border ; and so selected as to 
sure a succession of blossom from the earliest mon 
of the. spring until the coming of the frosts. This 
easily attained by paying strict attention to the hei§ 
and time of flowering of plants, both of which I baye 
taken care to notice under each, in the alphabetical M 
below. In the mixed beds of flowers, there are two 
things which, more than all others, tend to give them 
the desired agreeable appearance : one is, room betwees 
the several plants. A mat of the most beautiful floweiS 
in the world, crowded up against each other, and outflf 
all order, never can look like any other than a mass of 
brilliant weeds. There should be room, and considera- 
ble room, too, allowed to every plant ; and those pto^ 
which spread much should be carefully kept within tk^ 
proper bounds. The other is the careful tying up of 
such plants as require it, to sticks of proper height 
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strength. Many do not want it at all, but many do, and, 
if this be neglected or put off, a good high wind will 
tear up the high plants, such as hollyhocks, African 
marigolds, marvel of Peru, and make them the means of 
beating down and destroying the lesser and, perhaps, 
choicer ones below them. 

421. In Chapter IV. I have treated at large of pro- 
pagation and cultivation in general, and, as to the pro-' 
pagation and cultivation of flowers, I may refer my 
readers to that Chapter for the general knowledge, and, 
therefore, I shall now only notice a few particulars that 
I did not go into there. The plants that I enumerate 
in the following list are propagated either by seed, by 
cuttings, or pipings, by parting the roots or the tubers, or 
by separating the offsets. By seed. — ^The general in- 
structions given in Chap. IV. par. 84 to 94, are suffici- 
ently in the reader^s mind, and I need say no more upon 
liiat. By cuttings or pipings, and by layers. — ^The in- 
structions for striking the carnation fully explain this» 
By parting the roots. — This. is taking up the plant, we 
will suppose of the peach-leaved campanula, and di- 
viding it into as many parts as there are complete 
crowns ; each of which, if divided so as for it to have a 
piece of root left with it, and if the operation be per- 
formed early in the spring, will blow the same summer; 
but it is performed generally in the autumn, and the 
plant is quite strong by the next spring. For parting 
the tubers of tuberous-rooted plants, see the article 
" Auricula,^^ or ^^ Ranunculus.'^ By separating the off^ 
sets, — This is, taking off the two or three bulbs that, on 
taking up a bulbous root, you find growing at its side, 
its root being fixed oft at the root, and its body curling 
up round the body, of the mother bulb. Break these 
off carefully, and treat them according to the instruc- 
tions given for each sort under the respective name of 
each. As to their cultivation, I have spoken so much 
of it in general, that I will not say any more upon that 
subject. But there is, in this division of horticulture, 
cultivation in pots and also in glasses* Potting is a very 
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nice operation ; it should always be done (as it veryi 
uently is not) in the most careM manner pos * 
n the first place^ the pots that you are about to 
should be thoroughly clean^ both inside and outside; 
nothing looks worse than a set of dirty flower-pots, 
nothing can thrive in a mass of crusted earth which 
often found filling flower-pots to a third part of 
height, having probably been left in them ever since 
were last used. Having a clean pot^ put in a hai)( 
of broken pot-sherds, put upon this, earth enough to 
the pot a little less than half full, take the plant you 
going to put into it, in your left ^and, and with a 
ball of earth about its roots as drcumstances will adi 
bold it in the pot to see if there be enough or too mi 
earth in. The earth should rise np about the stem 
the plant to where it did before you took it up, 
neither higher nor lower : nature shows the exact 
at which the root ends and the stem begins ; and 
must follow this. Place the plant on the earth: hold' 
steady, while, with your right hand, you put in 
earth round the roots so as to touch them in all pai 
that done, take hold of the edges of the pot with yot 
two hands, and rap it gently down on the ground two 
three times ; put on a little more earth, and-finish bf j 
giving a little water, which will cause the earth to setflif j 
immediately about the roots. — If your pots be to remate 
out of doors, place them on a flat surface that has been 
previously strewed over with coal ashes, and this wiB 
prevent worms getting to them. Alw^s observe to 
keep pots upright, so that the water which you give them 
may run out, which, unless this be observed, it will not, 
and rotting at the root takes place assuredly. Water 
must be given every day in hot weather, and towards 
the close of the day. In winter it need not be given so 
frequently, and it should be in the fore part of the day. 
as then the plant has time to imbibe the moisture before 
the cold of night comes on, which, coming with tiic 
water, might hurt, if not destroy, it. In the winter, the 
greatest care is necessary to keep out damp ; therefore^ 
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watering should be very sparingly performed^ and none 
splashed about the house or room in which the plants 
are kept. When there is any appearance of moss on the 
surface of the earth in the pots^ stir it up with a little 
stick cut in the form of a knife : break the earth fine^ 
and, if you have any in reserve, strew a Httle fresh earth 
over, after taking off that which had become mossy. If 
there appear mouldiness at the joints of the plants, you 
may be sure that there is not air enough given, of that 
the place is damp. In either case, open the lights when 
the sun is out, if it be not exceedingly cold ; and keep 
up a steady and moderate fire by night till the place be 
thoroughly dry. — In glasses filled with water, bulbous 
roots, such as the hyacinth, narcissus, and jonquil, are 
blown. The time to put them in, is from September to 
November, and the earliest ones will begin blowing 
about Christmas. The glasses should be blue, as that 
colour best suits the roots; put water enough in to 
cover the root of the bulb; let the water be soft, change 
it once a week, and put in a pinch of saltpetre every 
time you change it. Keep the glasses in a place mode- 
rately warm, and near to the light. A parlour window is 
a very common place for them, but is often too warm, 
and brings on the plants too early, and causes them to 
be weakly. This should be avoided by all means, as it 
often causes a fine root to blow badly. Of the narcissus 
kind, the polyanthus narcissuses are, in my opinion, far 
the most to be preferred for glasses. 

LIST OF FLOWERS. 

« 

422. ACONITE, or ramJ^s-hood. — Lat. Aconitum na* 
pelltis, A perennial plant from Germany; which has 
been long known in English gardens, and is still culti- 
vated, notwithstanding the warnings of MiLLEK^and 
many others, who produce evidence of the poisonous 
effects of the plant in all its parts ; and not only poison- 
ous when eaten, but even when injudiciously smelled to. 
Its varieties are, deep blue, white and red. It flowers in 
the months of May and June, the flowers coming in a 
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spike at the top of a stalk of three feet high. 
leaves are of a shining green, and very much divii 
It makes a considerable show in the larger flower 
ders; likes almost any good soil; and is prop 
either by parting the roots in the autumn, or by so 
the seeds m the spring in the flower-nursery, Aconi 
the pyramtdaL — Lat. A, pyramidatum. A very 
plant, growing fuU six feet high, and blowing, in J 
and August, a very handsome long spike of blue flowi 
A handsome plant for the back of borders. Hardy a 
perennial. Propagate by seeds and by parting 
roots. Aconite, vnnter. — hzt, Hellebonis hyemaliB, 
very common but pretty little flower, yellow, gro 
close to the ground, and blowing, in February 
March, a little yellow flower, seated close upon the I 
This plant should be placed in clusters and amongst 
early flowers, such as crocuses. It may be plentifi 
propagated bv parting the roots in summer time, fro 
June to October, when the leaf has dried down. 

423. ADAM'S NEEDLE,— Lat. Yucca fiacdda. A. 
South-American plant, with thick coarse stiif leaves^, 
hardy, and, in August, sending up a single stem upoo^ 
which there come a great number of white flowers, co-, 
vering this stem all the way up. Propagate by means 
of suckers, and plant in a somewhat sandy soil. 

424. ADONIS, pheasants eye. — Lat. Adonis armia. 
An annual plant, which inhabits the environs of Paris, 
and a great part of France and Europe ; and is gene- 
rally found in fields and places which are at all wet. The ] 
flower is of a deep red, and the plant is straight and 
one or two feet high, and blossoms from July to No- 
vember. It sows itself, but is difEcuIt to transplant, 
unless done with great care and with a clod of earth at . 
the ibots. There is a perennial kind which grows to | 
about the same height as the former, and blows very 
handsome and large and yellow flowers. It may be 
raised by seeds, or by dividing the roots. 

425. ALYSSUM, yellow. — Lat. A. sawatile. A 
bunch of brilliant yellow flowers in April and May. 
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Plant growing and blowing close to the ground; hardy, 
fit for rock work, as well as for borders ; propagate by- 
slips or cuttings in the autumn and winter. 

426. AMARYLLIS, yellow, — Lat. Amaryllis lutea. 
A hardy bulbous root of the south of Europe, which 
blows a yellow flower in September ; requires no more 
<}are than that ordinarily bestowed on hardy bulbous- 
rooted plants, and is propagated by oflFsets which should 
be nursed two years in a bed appropriated to them. 
This is the only really hardy kind of this handsome 
tribe, so much and so justly celebrated by the ancient 
poets ; but there are one or two others which, though 
none but those who are curious and careful procure for 
themselves, are nevertheless easily obtained from the 
florists who supply us with the choice roots of hyacinth, 
narcissus, &c., and which I will, therefore, mention. 
The Guernsey Lily. — Lat. A. sarniensis. Is a most 
beautiful autumnal flower, coming upon the summit of 
a slender and elegant stem of about twelve inches high. 
This stem is unaccompanied by leaf; but, grouped 
with young seedling geraniums, or any other green 
plants, they make an uncommonly handsome appear- 
ance either in a conservatory or in a room. The roots 
are procured from Guernsey by our florists, who import 
them just as they are about to burst into bloom. Put 
them immediately in pots having pot-sherds at the 
bottom, and being filled with turfy loam mixed with 
some sand and a little peat earth. Give water regularly ; 
not much at a time ; see that it drains off well ; and 
keep the plant out of the heat of the sun or it will 
quickly fade. Belladonna Lily. — Lat. A, Bella- 
Donna. A larger plant than the last, bearing much 
larger flowers, hanging downward, five or six in num- 
ber, and of a pale blush. These are procured in the 
same manner ; but sometimes they arrive in England 
earlier than at other times, according to the season ; 
but about the first week in September you should in- 
quire for them ; for, as they come when just ready to 
blowj they come in and are gone, almost in a day. This 

p3 
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into the ground deep enough, will 
winters ; but it 13 properly a frame 

?J BLADDER.— Lat. HiMscus AJri~ 
plant, hardy and perennial, blows a 
r, light yellow, with a dark spot at the 
Flowers in July and August : pro- 
roots in autumn. 

SE, single, or poppy. — Lat. A. coro- 
aberoua-rooted plant from the Levant, 
and single sorts, both equally esteemed 
d both cultivated in the same man- 
, sow in January under a frame, having 
h that has received the frost. Make 
i, and sow the seed pretty thickly over 
y lightly indeed with tfae same earth. 
)e more than the thickness of a shil- 
er the seeds; and give very gentle 
water, from a fine-rosed watering pot, 
iroat do not penetrate by night, nor 

for either would destroy the young 
e plants are all up and are out in their 
! off the glasses, unless the weather be 

shade from sun by day: give gentle 
lit show'ers of rain. When the leaves 
vte died away completely (which will 
of March), take up every tuber care- 
n by in drawers, till the next October 
1 then plant them in beds or patches 
them to blow in the next spring. If 
htta. in drills in your bed, you will find 
sork to take up the young tubers than 

them broad cast ; for you easily fol- 
d pick out the little pieces, which it 

to distinguish from stones when sowed 
ler. By dividing the root of anemones 
r number very easily. Do this with a 

you take up your roots that are over- 
em into as many pieces as there are 
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strong and plump bads> each of which will blow strongly 
Aie next spring. The soil for the anemone is a good^ 
a^ong, rich garden mould, and the mannre rotten cow 
wr horse dung; but the former is mostly preferred, 
though neither should be put too close to the roots of 
Ibe plants, but should be digged in at a foot or a foot 
fad a half below the surface of the ground. Avoid plant- 
big in a much exposed situation, for the high winds 
Imock the plants about, and severe frost will cause them 
iiumetimes to blow less £nely than they would do with- 
pat such. Raise the beds to about three or four inches 
" ove the walks, so that rains may not lie upon them ; 
d plant about the latter end of October, though, if 
ur soil be very wet, it maybe better to plant later 
the middle of February), as the plant has less time to 
main dormant and run the risk of rotting. Put in 

^ur roots at 4ve inches apart every way, making 
aight drills of about two inches depth for their re- 
(pieptionvand taking care to place them in these at even 
fHfistanees, a great deal of the beauty of these beds de- 
nding upon regular order. And when all the roots 
e placed in the drills, cover them over up to the edge 
the drills with fine earth. The bud, I need hardly 
y^ of the root, or tuber, should be uppermost, and the 
'oots^ which will have the appearance of brown coarse 
reacEs, downwards. The anemone, though a very 
|»iiardy thing, certainly blows the finer if not pinched 
^ring its growth by frosts, and it is, therefore, the 
^practice with all the florists to be prepared with a suit- 
iable covering of wheaten or barley straw as the \yinter 
r&pproaches, so that tiie first intimation of frost is a 
1 warning to them to cover over their beds of these and 
! ^ther similar roots. They are, however, careful not to 
, ^endanger vegetation by keeping these coverings on un- 
\ necessarily, when they would assuredly cause the roots 
< <to become mouldy and eventually to rot ; but they 
watch for frosty nights, and keep off the coverings at all 
times excepting those. At the end of June, the plants 
begin dying down, and that is the time for taking them 
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up, separating sucli as yoa mean to separate, 
patting all by for the next autumn. There are 
varieties of anemone obtained by sowing the seed; 
the handsomest are the scarlet turban and the set 
double. 

429. ARCHANGEL, baltn^leaved. — Jjat. 
orvala. A hardy perennial plant of Italy, two 
high, and blows a flower of a pale reddish violet coii 
in May^ June, and July. Readily increased 
suckers, and likes a good rich garden soil. 

430. ARNICA, Corsican. — Lat. A. Corsica. A hai 
perennial plant which grows in the mountains of 
sica, and blows a yellow flower in May and June, 
pagated by seed and separating the roots. Likes a 
loamy soil. Is rather large and coarse. 

431. ASPHODEL, yellow.— Lat. Asphodelus h 
A perennial plant, originally from Sicily. It is four 
high, blows in May, June, and July, a brilliant yellf 
flower. It is multiplied by seed, sown in a hot-bed 
pots, and is easily propagated by separating its 
It likes a good moist soil, and is very ornamental wl 
in flower. 

432. ASTER, Chinese.— lot. A. Chinensis. An 
nual plant, the height of which is from one to two f 
A native of China. It blows in August and Septem<*4 
ber. The flowers are variegated with red, purple, violel^ ; 
&c., and it is the great autumnal ornament of everf 
garden, flowering till the coming of frosts. Propagated 
by seed sowed in a hot-bed in the spring ; and, whea 
the plants have five or six leaves, plant them whei^ 
they are to remain. The species that are perennial are 
propagated by separating their roots, 

433. AVENS, the water. — Lat. Geum rivale. Aa 
annual plant from the Pyrenees and the AIps^ which is 
one foot high, and blows a yellow flower in June. Pro- 
pagated by sowing the seed in open ground in the shad^ 
or by separating the roots in September or February. 
It does in any soil^ but likes a moist and shady situation 
best. 
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434. AURICULA. — Lat. Primula Auricula. A 
floiist^s flower^ propagated by seed^ rooted slips^ and 
ofifsets. It is a native of Switzerland^ but has been 
long a favourite plant with English^ Dutch^ and French 
florists. It is hardy, but^ like ^ anemone and ranun- 
culus, blows the better for careflhd protection in severe 
ivinters, and in the heat of summer. If you propagate 
from seed, sow in earthen pans or in boxes in Decem- 
ber^ or in March, and cover very lightly ; give an eastern 
aspect, and water gently now and then. When the 
plants have five or six leaves, transplant them into 
other boxes or pans, and let them have the same ma- 
nagement ; and, when they become strong, put them 
out in your borders, where, when they flower, you can 
choose the most fitting for the purpose of potting* 
Slips you pull off* with your bands, and offsets cut off 
with a sharp knife ; both in the end of July, or begin- 
ning of August. The soil most suitable to this plant is 
a cool vegetable one; and the artificial mixtures are 
very numerous, but the one in most general use is half 
fresh garden mould and half well-rotted cow-dung. A 
little sea-sand thrown in amongst it keeps it free. 
Auricula pots should be six inches deep, and as large in 
circumference at the bottom as at the top ; water only 
in dry times ; and, in continued wet, lay the pots on 
their sides, unless you have a covered stage for them. 
Wooden bars to stand the pots on are very useful. 
They prevent too great a moisture getting at the roots 
of the plant, which is the case when the pots stand on 
the ground, and they also prevent the worms getting in. 
A slight covering during the frosts of winter is neces- 
sary for a fine blow. Those plants which are planted 
out in the border should be taken up and parted every 
three years, or they become weak, blow but little, and 
shortly die. 

435. BALSAM.— Lat. Impatiens bahamina. From the 
East Indies. A most beautiful, but rather tender, annual 
plant. Well known to almost everybody, and almost 
universally cultivated^ ai\d is very ornamental i^ the 
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flower borders, in the green^bouse^ and in tbe 
It blows in July, August, and September, doubW^ 
single flowers, red, pink, white, or variegated. The ' 
way of propagating is by sowing tbe seed early in Mi 
in a moderate hot-becL By April, the plants mnsX 
potted off singly, and Ven struck in the hot*bed i 
then accustom them by d^ees to the open air, 
early in May put them out into the bordersf, or 
them into large pots ; according as you design them. 
blow. In a fine warm summer they will be finer in 
open air than in the green-house or stove ; less di 
up^ and bearing flowers lai^er and far more abui 
and towards the fall tiiey will ripen seed in abuni 
which should be carefully gaAered every evening, 
pods should be very cautiously appvoacdied for this 
pose, as, if ripe, they fly in pieces instantly, on ' 
touched, and scatter the seed in all directions. See 
the pod be a little yellow before you gather it, and the 
fold your hand round it, and let it fly open within jam 
fingers. But, to return to the plants, . t^ese will never 
want water after they are once well rooted in the opel 
ground ; but a little stirring of the ground round them 
has a great effect on their growth. Those that jm 
keep in pots will, of course, want some wat^, but not 
a great deal ; and they shoidd be kept from the scotch* 
ing sun. Good garden soil suits them best. 

436. BARREN-WORT.— Lat. Epmedium A^xm. 
A perennial plant, and an inhabitant of tjbe mountains 
of the south of Europe. It is a foot high, and in April 
and May blows a flower, the exterior of which is red, 
and the interior yellow. It is easily propagated by 
separating the roots, and it likes a good moist earth and 
a shady situation. 

437. BEAR'S EAR.— Lat. Cbr^Mw «ia/^wfi. A 
perennial frame plant of the Alps, five or six inches high, 
and blows a pink flower, partakmg of the violet^ in 
May, Propagated by dividing the roots, and should be 
cultivated in heath-mould. 

438. BIRTH WORT, the commm-^Tu^lL AmtoheKa 
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iemaiiiis. A perennial plant very common in England. 
K^sis about two feet high, the flower of a pale yellow, 
gkd blows in May and July. Props^ted by separating 
be roots. BiRTHWORT, the long. — Lat. A. hingtu 
I. perennial plant which blows from June till October, 
i^e flower is of a red brown at the top, and a bluish- 
iiolet at the bottom. It is a native of the south of 
Rrance. Propagated by separating the roots, which 
Wire a strong aromatic odour. 

f .439.BLATTAB;IA.— Lat.Fer&3WC«w. Abiennial plant, 
A&rdy, its leaves growing close upon the ground, and 
liending up one stalk two or three feet high in the spring, 
MfTi which come a multitude of flowers shaped like the 
torimrose, and of a deep yellow, reddish yellow, or white 
polour. A very pretty plant, propagated by sowing the 
ibeeds. It is also called the moth mullien. Blows in 
"Qvlyy August, and September. 

440. BULBOCODIUM.— Lat. B. vermm. A bul- 
«bQus>rooted plant from the Pyrenees, that blows a light 
V|>urple flower in March. Should be moved in July. 
("Likes heath-mould, and rather a shady situation. 

441. BROWALLIA.— Lat. B. elata. This is a 
» tallish plant of most beautiful blue colour. It is a stove 

lor green-house plant; but, being raised in a hot-bed in 
spring, may be turned out into warm flower borders to 
blow. Annual. Flowers from June to September, and 
grows two feet high. 

442. BUGLOSS, tw^cr'*.— Lat. Etchium violaceum, 
Tidl, handsome, hardy, annual, growing four feet high, 

; and blowing, in July and August, abundance of brilliant 
> flowers, of a rich blue and red blended tc^ether. Pro- 
pagate by seeds sown early in spring. 

443. CACALI A, sow-thistle feaverf.— Lat. C. sanctifoUa, 
An annual stove plant from the East Indies, growing 
one foot high, and blowing a flower of an orange*red 
colour in July. Propagated from seed sowed in a frame 

! in March* RequireB very little water, and should be 
I kept out of the house during the summer. 

444. CACTUS.— :Lal;. C. specioms. A perennial sue* 
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culent plant from Carthagena; throws up many 
fleshy leaves festooned at the sides, and, in May, 3\ 
and July, blows an exceedingly beautiAil rose-coh 
flower, about three inches long, and double, lliis p] 
likes a mixture of light mould and brick mbl 
Requires very little water except when in flower, 
must be brought forward in the green-house, or fi 
though, in a very warm room to the south, it will blo^ 
Force it into flower by bruising the ends of the leavi 
and propagate by cuttings, which, being left in a 
place for a day or two till the cut end become dry,- 
then stuck in a pot of mould, will strike quickly; 
these will not flower for a couple of years. 

445. CALTROPS, smalL—LAt. TrUndus terresti 
A hardy annual plant from the south of Europe, ai 
blows a yellow flower in June and July. Propagated 
sowing seed in a hot-bed, and, when they are fit, tntoj 
planting them where they are to remain. 

446. CAMPANULA,' Mgjoyramtrf.—Lat. C.pyn 
dalis. From Savoy. A perennial plant of great beaut 
which grows to about four or five feet in height, wi^ 
several minor branches, the main one blowing a loi 
spike, or pyramid, of delicate sky-blue flowers, in tl 
months of July and August. Propagated by seed, ai 
by parting the root, llbe seed should be sowed in 
spring in a bed of fine earth, under a hand-glass, shade 
from the strong heat of the sun, and watered now 
then with a fine-rosed watering pot. The seed com( 
up readily if not covered deeply, and, by the fall, th^ 
plants will be fit to transplant into a nursery bed, whei 
they should remain until the following spring, whei 
some of them may be thinned out to be planted in thi 
flower^borders, where they may blow the same year; 
and the rest, being carefully tilled between, will be fine 
strong plants by the third year, and may all be put out 
in the same manner, or potted in large wide-topped pots 
to be brought into the house, where they make a very 
fine show. By parting the roots after the first year of 
blowing, you multiply your plants, and each plant that 
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yon take off is the stronger for being severed ; but the 
plants thus used decline every year ; therefore, keep tip 
a succession of plants from the seed, by all means* As 
to soil, this plant is not very particular, though it likes a 
good mould ; but it is very particular in its aversion to 
fnanure, which is destruction to it. It is one of the 
^ost ornamental plants that can be conceived, and suits 
any situation weU. Campanula, or Canterbury- 
Bell. — ^Lat. C medium. A very pretty German plant ; 
throws up numerous branches in April and May, gar- 
nished thickly with long and hairy leaves, and in June 
and July blows abundance of very handsome pendulous 
flowers, either white or light blue ; larger than a com- 
mon thimble, but somewhat resembling one in shape. 
It is biennial, and should be sowed every spring either 
in a hot-bed or not, according to convenience, and then 
pricked out when it comes into rough leaf. So let it 
remain till the autumn, when you will plant it either 
in the borders or in the pots where you intend it 
to blow. Campanula, peach-leaved. — Lat. C persici- 
folia. The last of the Campanulas that I shall mention. 
It is a native of the northern parts df Europe ; a peren- 
nial plant that also sends up a great many shoots in the 
spring of the year, and bears flowers of the same colours 
as the last, but some are double and some single, and all 
are much broader than those of the last-mentioned plant> 
but are shorter in length. Propagate by dividing the 
roots ; or, more tediously, by sowing the seeds as soon 
as ripe. All these plants are handsome, and should form 
a part of the collection of every one who aims at having 
an attractive flower-garden ; and no one of them but the 
first is particular as to soil. 

447. CAMPION, the ro*^.— Lat. Agrostema caronaria. 
A plant originally from Lyons and Italy, one or two 
feet high, and blowing a bright red flower from June to 
September. Other varieties have white and double 
flowers. Propagated by sowing the seed as soon as ripe, 
ill light earth exposed to the sun, and planting out the 
following March. Also by sowing in a hot- bed or in 
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borders in the spring. Is hardy^ and will sow 
when in a warm and dryish soil. 

448. CANDY-TUFT, the purple.— lAt. Iberii^ 
lata. An annual plant firom the south of France. Al 
two feet high, and blows, in June and July, a 
abundance of purplish flowers. Fropa^ated bf 
sown in beds where it is to blow. Any soil suit 
and it is very ornamental, when sown thickly in 
clumps. There is a white variety. 

449. CANTERBURY-BELL.— See Campaxi 

450. CASSIA, dwarf. — Lat. G. chanuBrista. 
like acacia, handsome deep yellow flower, ai 
Should be raised in a hot* bed carefully^ and Bot 
out till June ; when in a warm border, will Uo 
August. 

451. CARNATION. — Lat. Dkmthus caryq^hf 
An indigenous plant ; a perennid, but one that has 
improved by the great care that florists have best 
upon it for many years. It is, indeed, by many es 
the finest of flowers, next after the tulip ; which it 
passes in one respect, that of adding great fragran 
great beauty. It M cultivated either in beds, bo 
or pots : in the latter for the parlour chiefly ; and ii 
propagated by layers, pipings, or seed. It blows, 
July to August, flowers of from two to three, or 
four, inches' diameter, of divers colours, and eit 
single, semi-double, or double. But there are 
distinct varieties; which are, the Flake^ the Biz^ 
the PicotSe. The flake has two colours only, and t 
stripes are large : the bizarre is variegated with s 
and stripes irregularly, and has not less than t! 
colours ; the picot6e has mostly a white ground spoi 
with scarlet, red, purple, pink, or some variety of thi 
colours. The stalk of the carnation should rise to 
three feet, and the bud should be long and uniform, 
bursting but at its top to let out the flower, or, if 
pearing likely to burst at the side, it is as well to op® 
corresponding apertures at two other places, so as to Irf 
out the flower evenly all round. The plant is har^/ 
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but^ to blow well^ it should be defended from excess of 
wet, especially the wet at the beginning of winter, as it 
renders it more susceptible of frost ; and yet it is neces^ 
sary to avoid stifling it. It cannot do without a free 
circulation of air, therefore, whatever covering of mats 
or otherwise you use, be careful to keep it off at all times 
but in constant rain. To propagate by layers, take some 
compost of one of the two kinds that I mention below 
as proper for this plant; stir the ground with a small 
hoe round the plant from which you are going to make 
your layers, and place the compost round on the newly* 
moved earth ; then take as many of the stalks as you 
mean to lay (let it be about the time of their being in full 
blooni) ; fix your knife (a sharp narrow-bladed one) in 
at an inch below the third joint from the blossom, and 
bring it up the middle of the stalk until you enter the 
joint, which you must scarcely divide in two : there stop, 
then, and pull out your knife. Bend down the stalk to 
the earth, and make a little drill with your two fore- 
fingerii of one hand, suflSx^ioit to hide the whole of the 
split and a little more at each end of it ; put a little 
wooden peg with a hook to it into the side of the drill, 
and push it into the ground so fer as for it to come down 
and fix the stalk at the bottom of the drill where you 
are holding it, and then cover over with compost, press- 
it gently down with the flat of your hand. By pipings^ 
about the first of July, take the two top joints of a 
branch, which are the fittest for this purpose ; cut off 
immediately below the second joint, and with a sharp 
instrument ; peel off the outer loose skin from the joint, 
and make a little slit up it for about two eighths of an 
inch ; shorten the leaves a little way above the upper 
joint, and this will leave your piping about two inches 
long. Having procured the number of pipings that you 
mean to plant, throw them into a basin of rain water to 
soften them. You will now have to plant them, either 
in the open ground, or on a hot-bed; but, in either case, 
you must cover them with a hand-glass, or a striking- 
glass, which is a small hand-glass, not more than eight 
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or ten inches square : on a gentle hot-bed is best,i 
mould being one third maiden earth, one third' 
mould, one third well-rotted horse-dung, and 
sprinkling of sharp sand amongst it. Place yonr 
down where yon are going to put the pipings, and 
mark out the space; then take your pipings out of 
basin and force them, one by one, into the moakl 
about three parts of an inch of their length, and 
them be an inch apart from one another. Do not 
on the glass till all the leaves and stalks are dry, fori 
would inevitably rot if you were to do this. Wheni 
arC' dry, however, put on the glass, making its edges 
exactly into the mark that you made by its 
before you began planting, and thus you will not dis 
or crush any of the outer pipings. Thrust the ed^ 
the glass down a little way into the earth, so tbat^ 
air can get in. This is what the French call sti" 
Shade by means of netting or matting from the ! 
but yet do not exclude its rays completely. It is^ 
giving air, light, and moisture, at this time, and tor 
following three weeks, that the greatest skill is reqi 
If the pipings appear to be doing well, that is, lo( 
of a good colour and not contracting mould, let the gl 
stand for about ten days without being moved; bi 
unless the weather be wet, water over the glass ere 
morning. At the end of ten days, take it off; let it 
early in the morning if the weather be dry and hot; t 
turn the glass upside down that it may beconae aii 
If you perceive any pipings beginning to mould, p^ 
them up instantly ; give a little water through a fii 
rose : let the plants dry again perfectly, and then agai 
put on the glass. The weather being favourable, p^ 
air every morning for half an hour or an hour; 
never shut up whilst the pipings are wet; and, if ] 
have showery weather, give air between showers, if i*' 
but for five minutes of a morning. In about six weci 
they will be fit to transplant into small pots ; make os 
of the same sort of mould ; plunge the pots, or simp! 
stand them, in another gentle bed, and put frames or 
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land-glasses over them till your plants have struck again; 

and here they may remain till Septeniber, when you pot 

them or plant them out. If you perform this work in 

the open ground^ choose a spot under a wall facing the 

east^ where none but the morning sun comes ; use the 

same preparation of mouldy and use a hand-glass^ acting 

in all respects as prescribed in case of a hot-bed. Pot 

off your plants in the month of March following ; using 

pots of about twelve inches wide at top^ and eight inches 

wide at bottom ; these should have good clean circular 

holes at the bottoms, and^ beside^ two or three smaller 

holes in their sides at about two inches from the bottom; 

and these effectually prevent water remaining about the 

roots of the plants. The same soil that you struck your 

plants in will do to blow them in. I will here give 

MiLLEB^s direction for a mixture^ and then proceed to 

the propagating by seed : " Take mould from a good 

upland pasture^ or a common that is of a hazel earth ; 

dig out earth from the first eight inches from the surface ; 

let this be laid in a heap to mellow for one year; then 

mix a third part of rotten neat^s dung^ or dung of an old 

cacumber bed ; mix them well togefiier, turn the heap 

every month for eight months^ and it will be fit for use.^^ 

By seed. The seed of the carnation does not every 

summer ripen in England ; but seed is procured from 

the continent in abundance. Sow in pots of light earth, 

or on a cool bed with a frame over it, in the month of 

April; and cover it in the slightest possible manner. 

Shade the young plants from hot sun; and, when they 

have six leaves, prick them out two or three inches 

asunder, in a well-prepared bed of the garden. The 

next year they will flower, and therefore should be 

planted out, or potted for blowing, in the fall of their 

first yearns growth. Lastly, the carnation is greatly the 

prey of eai-wigs, so much so that precautions the most 

careful are always resorted to to prevent the plants 

falling a sacrifice to these mischievous vermin. See 

paragraph 307- 

452. CATCHFLY.— Lat. Sikne compata. A very 
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pretty fitde hardy aBntial^ which should be sown very 
early in thick clumps. It produces abuudance of seed, 
and if suffered to sow itself, will come up in the autamn 
and be very strong, and early in the spring. Blows in 
July and August, and grows a foot and a half high.-— 
LobePa Catchfiy is a yery handsome perennial, blowing 
a very pretty double peach-blossomo'Coloured flower in ] 
May and June, which rises from a tuft of leaves to about { 
eighteen inches in height. Likes a good gaiiden mould, I 
but is not veryparticidar in that respect; and it is very \ 
easily propagated by parting the roots in spring or \ 
autumn. 

453. CENTAURY, or sweet mltan. — ^Lat. Ceufaurea 
moschata. A hardy annual plant from the Levant, about 
two feet high, and blows a purple flower in July and 
August. CBNTAuay, or yeilow sweet suUan. — Lat. C 
suaveolens. A hardy annual plant from the Levant, one 
or two feet high, and blowing a yellow flower in July 
and August. Propagated by sowing in pots or in a bed, I 
and phmting out when the young plants are large 
enough. 

454. CHRYSAI^THEMUM, Indian. — Lat. C. /«- 
dicum. A perennial plant of China and India, which 
grows three feet high, and blows beautiful deep purple, 
white, and yellow flowers in November and December. 
Propagated by dividing the roots in spring, or by cut- 
tings in summer, and requires moving every two years, 
and good rich land. Chrysanthemum, com nuiriffold. 
—Lat. C segetum. An annual plant, common amongst 
wheat, which grows one foot high, and blows a yellow 
flower in July. Propagated by sowing. Chrysan- 
themum, garden. — Lat. 0. coronarmm. An annual 
plant from the south of France, which grows two or 
three feet high, and blows a yellow or white flower in 
July, August, and September. Propagated by sowing 
the seed where it is to blow. 

455. CHELONE.— Lat. C. barbata. A perennial 
plant originally frocn Mexico, which blows a beautiful 
red flower in July and August. Rather tender. About 
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Aree feet high. Chelone, the bdl^flawered. — ^Lat* C. 
cempatmlata. A perennial plant from Mexico, which 
Uows; in July and August, a red flower* About a foot 
high. Chblone, the down^, — ^Lat. C pensthemon. A 
perennial plant from Virginia. It is about a foot high, 
and blows, in July and August, a flower which is yellow 
in the inside and light purple on the outside. They are 
all three multiplied by seed, as well as by separating 
their roots, in ^e autumn. They are not very delicatey 
bat it is best to give them a moist earth and shady 
atoation. 

456. CINERARIA, or rag-wort. — ^Lat. C maritfma. 
A perennial plant from the sea-coasts of Provence and 
Languedoc. Grows two feet high, and blows a shaded 
ydlow flower from June to September. Propagated by 
SQckers and by seeds ; if the latter, it blows the second 
year. It should have a rich soil. 

457. CISTUS, comnum dwarfs or Utile sunflower. — 
Lat. C heliamhemum. A perennial plant from the south 
of Prance, blows a yellow flower from May till Septem- 
ber. There are vaneties ; white and rose-coloured, and 
aU hardy, and are easily increased from the seed, which 
should be brought forward in pots. 

458. CLARKEAPULCHELLA.— An annual, blow- 
ing, in June and July, a very pretty pale pink flower. 
The plant grows about a foot high, the leaves as well as 
the flower are very irregularly shaped ; and, though a 
Tery pretty flower, the plants should stand thickly to- 
gether, or they do not make much show. Sow in the 
beginning of April, in clumps. 

459. COLCHICUM, wr meadoW'Sqffrm.—LBX. C. 
outumnale. A bulbous plant common in Europe, about 
tliree or four inches high, and blows a reddish purple 
flower in September and October. Propagated from 
offsets taken oflF when the leaves are quite dead, and 
planted in July or the beginning of August. It is com- 
mon in the upland meadows of Herefordshire and other 
counties of England. 

460. COLUMBINE.~Lat. Aqmlegia rndgaris. A 
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perennial plants commonly found in gardens, 
three feet high^ and blows a blue, red, white, or 
gated flower in June and July. It likes shade, 
earth, and is propagated by dividing the roots u 
autumn. The single-flowered may be obtained bji 
ing the seeds ; but, if sown in the springs they 
come up, and never till the next year. 

461. COMFREY-LEAVED HOUND'S TON( 
•^Lat. Cytwglosium omphalodea* A perennial 
originally from Piedmont and Portugal^ about 
four inches high, and blowing a blue flower in 
Propagated by dividing the tufts, in which it grow% 
it has flowered. Likes a fresh soil, and requires 
in very dry weather. 

462. CONVOLVULUS MINOR-— Lat. C. ^y 
A hardy, trailing, annual plant, from Sicily, which 
a shaded blue and white flower in June, July, and 
gust. Propi^ted by sowing the seed in l^ht and 
warm earth. Convolvulus Major. — -Xjat. Cc 
ius purpureusm An annual cUniber of great 
Grows eight or nine feet higb, if it have sticks ot 
height given it to run up, and blows, from July to 
tember, a beautiful bell-shaped purple or white floi 
in great abundance, but open only in the mornings 
evenings of the hot months of July and August 
in April where it is to stand, or in March in poto 
transplant. Sow some in pots to bring into the hot 
but in no case have more than two pknts in one sj 
as they branch out and become so heavy that winds si 
rains tear them about and endanger other neigbboi 
plants by their means. Stake them as soon as theyi 
be^nning to run, and cut away straggling branches ' 
they will send out from the bottom. Their height 
ficiently proclaims them a plant to be placed in ^e 
part of the flower-border. 

463. CORAL-TREE.— Lat. Eryikrim Crista-f 
This is properly a shrub, but I ptit it amongst hsA 
ceous plants, because, when grown in the open aifjj 
dies down, and becomes so in effect. It is so beaKi * 
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a plants both in flower and in leaf^ ihat every ornamen- 
tal gardener should attempt to have it, at any rate. The 
flower is something in the shape of the pea-blossom, bat 
is as large as that of the pomegranate; it is precisely 
the colour of a cocVs-comb, and blows in August and 
September abundance of these beautiful flowers. It is 
generally grown as a hot-house shrub ; but I have seen: 
it, when planted under a wall in good aspect, produce; 
better flowers and more of them than I ever saw on the 
hot-house plants. When planted out thus it dies down 
at winter, and should be covered over with litter. Pro- 
pagate by cuttings with a joint, placed in sandy loam in 
a moderate and moist heat, covering the cuttings with a 
hand-glass. 

464. COREOPSIS, ear-fearcrf.— Lat. C. auriculata. 
A hardy perennial of North America, two feet in height, 
and blows a yellow flower from August to September. 
CoRBOPsis, altemate^leaved. — ^Lat. C. delphinifolia. A 
perennial plant of North America, eighteen inches high, 
and blows a yellow and very bright flower from July till 
October. Both sorts propagated by dividing their roots. 
Any soil suits them, but they like an open situation. 

465. CORIS, Mantpelier. — ^Lat, Mans-peliensis. A 
biennial frame plant of the southern coast of France, 
seven or eight inches high, and blows a pretty red flower; 
in May and June. Propagated by seed sowed in pots, 
in the spring, and likes a hght and sandy soil and but: 
little water. 

466. CORN-FLAG. — Lat. Gladiolus communis. A 
^>lant from the south of France, one or two feet high, 
and blows, in June and July, a purplish flower. The 
Superb — Lat. G. cardinalis — ^is larger than the com- 
mon, and is of a fine deep scarlet, with large white spots 
on its lower petals. Grows two or three feet high. 
Flowers in July and August. The variety called Gladi- 
olus pyramidalis is also very handsome, and is an abun- 
dant flowerer. For the treatment of these plailts see 
Iwia ; for what suits that plant suitsibese. Propagate 
them all by offsets. 

Q 
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467. COWSLIP.— Lat. Primula veris. A hairdy pe- 
rennial plants common in meadows all over England. 
It blows a pale yellow flower in April and May. Pro- 
pagated by separating the roots^ also by seed, sown in 
November and December^ in shallow pots full of good 
light earth. The seed sown on the snrface of this earth 
should be lightly covered with sandy or heath mould, 
and the pots exposed to the east. Should remain a 
year in the pots, and be planted out in the spring. 
Cowslip, Virginian. — Lat. Dodecatheon meadia, A 
perennial plant from Virginia, which is about eight or 
nine inches high, and blows in April or May. It does 
very well in the open ground, and when kept in a house 
in pots, it should be exposed to the air in mild weather* 
It likes good earth, mixed with rotten dung. Pro- 
pagated by separating the roots every three or four 
years. 

. 468. CREPIS, or Hawl^B beardy purple. — Lat. crepis 
rubra. A hardy annual plant of the south of France, 
about eight or ten inches high, and blows a purple 
flower in June and July. IVopagated by sowing in 
borders in the spring, and planting out when the plants 
have a few leaves. 

469. CROCUS. — ^Lat. C.verrms. Indigenous bulb; 
and one of the earliest ornaments of our flower gardens. 
There are several varieties ; yellow, pale yellow, blue, 
striped, and white. All are handsome, but none make 
so great a show in the border as the deep yellow, which 
should always be planted in clumps of ten or a dozen 
plants in a clump, the bulbs at three inches from one 
another, and the cliimps should be in front of borders 
in which there are shrubs, or between the shrubs, so as 
not to be out of sight. Planting them in long rows 
spoils the effect : but having alternate clumps of yellow 
and blue gives an additional variety, and adds somewhat 
to the gaiety always produced by this handsome little 
plant. * Do not cut off the leaves of your crocuses when 
they are overblown ; as this only weakens the plant. 
Move them when their leaves are dying down in autumn, 
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but not mQre than once in three years. Separate the 
offsets then, which you will find abundant, and thus, 
with little trouble, you propagate them. The crocus 
likes a good, rather light, and not wet, garden soil ; and 
it should be planted two inches deep in the ground. 

470. CYCLAMEN, or saW'bread, — ^Lat. C Europaminu 
A perennial frame plant from Austria. Blows, in April, 
a flower that is white, tipped with pink. Propagated 
by seed, sowed as soon as gathered, or by offsets. Likes 
a sheltered situation, and a south-east aspect. Does 
best in heath-mould. Blows the third or fourth year 
after sowing. 

471. DAFFODIL, the mtonr-leaved. — Lat. Aspho- 
delus fistulasus. A bulbous plant, and a native of the 
south of France. Its height is about two feet, it blows 
from June till September; the flower is white with a 
red stripe. It is multiplied by the seed, sown in pots, 
and put into a hot-bed ; and it is easily propagated by 
separating its roots. It likes a good moist soil. 
Daffodil, refieaei.—IjBt. Nardssm triandrus. Bend- 
ing neck, and the petals turning up. Light ellow. 
Found in the Pyrenees. Grows eight inches high. 
Blows in March and April, is as hardy and may be 
treated like the others of the species. Daffodil, 
the ffreat.^^ltat. Nardssvs major. The largest of the 
species. Flowers in April; and is readily propagated 
by offsets ; differs from Narcissus pseudo-narcissus, by 
b^ing much taller, having leaves much more twisted, as 
well as more glaucus ;.its flowers much larger, and the 
petals more spreading. It varies with double flowers. 
Daffodil, least. — ^Lat. Narcissus minor. Blossoms 

S ellow, double, not so large as those of the other species, 
at flowers much earlier; not more than three inches 
high. Plant in clusters, and propagate by offsets, 
vhich come fast. 

472. DAHLIA. — ^A tuberous perennial plant, origi- 
nally from Mexico. It grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in rich land, and blows a large handsome 
flower, red, yellow, white, primrose, purple or scarlet, in 

Q 2 
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September, continmng till the setting in of frosts. Hi 
lieight to which it grows renders it unfit for yery 
gardens, but the beauty of some of the double yarii 
causes it to be often found even in the smallest 
extensive parterres, the outer rows of shrubberies, 
for comers that want hiding, this is a magnificent pksi 
and it is also to be kept to a moderate height, bat onl 
by putting it in unmanured and poor soiL The po 
the soil, the lower it will be ; and yet it will blov 
in such. Always keep it, when in a growing state, 
to good high and stout stakes. Propagate by p 
the root, or by cuttings, which root very freely if plan 
in the spring with two joints to them ; for from s 
though you procure fresh varieties, you lose the s 
that you saved your seed from. When the stems b 
to be nipped by the frosts, dig up the plants carel 
letting as much mould stick to them as will do so, 
hang them up in some place that is neither hot di 
damp. They shrivel up if in too dry a place, and ikef 
rot infaUibly if in a damp place. In April, part 
roots and replant them. They frequently appear A 
when they are not so. Keep them from frost, of cou 
I subjoin a list of a few of the handsomest sorts now 
fashion ; but, as the varieties are increasing yearly at 
rapid pace, it is impossible to give, in the space that I 
have for i^ anything like a full list. The Countess ^\ 
Liverpool, an immense scarlet flower, plant growing five«^ 
or six feet high. Atro purpurea superba. Bamar£sify 
fine red. Bedfordtana, very dark. Detisa, rose. CWm- 
son muUiflora. Ewitnia, orange. lAlac pumUa. Mm 
of Kent, bright purple. Mormng star, scarlet. Nm 
Blanda, lilac. Painted lady, rose and white. Pm> 
lentissima, white. Ptdla, very dark. Crimson gbbe. 
Scarlet turban. Coccinia speciosissima. Queen ofBoses* 
King of the Whites* Large yellow. Le^s Globe orange^ 
Le^s attracta anemoneflora. 

473. "DAISY .'•^IjblU Bellis pei^enius. Indigenous and 
perennial. Varieties are pale red, deep red, greea- 
hearted^ variegated and white, and it is used for e^gaagh 
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bat is a very poor thing for the purpose. It is a pretty 
little plant; nevertheless, and, in little clumps, parted 
every year in order not to degenerate, it adds to the 
beauty of the front rows of the flower-border. Propa- 
gated only by parting the roots, in February or March* 

474. DELPHINUM.— See Larkspur. 

475. DEVIL-IN-A-BUSH.— Lat. NiffeUa Dama^ 
9eena. Is about two feet high ; blows a sky-blue flower 
from June till September. Propagated by seed, sown 
in patches, where it is to remain. Likes a warm situa* 
tion^ Native of the south of France, and an annual. 

47^. DRAGON'S-HEAD. — Lat. Dracocepkalum 
Austn^cum. — ^From the south of Europe, perennial, 
from ei^t inches to a foot high, sending up numerous 
stems, an4 blowing tufts of blue or red flowers in July 
and August. Likes good rich earth, and is easily multi- 
plied by iparting the roots, or by sowing in beds. 
Should oe^eparated at least every three years. 

477* DQLICHOS. — Lat. D, purpareus. A pretty 
climber of ihe East Indies ; grows ten or twelve feet 
high if traiiied up a frame or a string ; and blows a 
beautiful pale lilac pendulous flower in June and July; 
Propagated by cuttings planted under a hand-glass, or 
by seed, which ripens freely. 

478. EGG-PLANT. — Lat. Solanum melogem. An 
annual plant, originally from Asia and America. About 
fifteen inches in height, and blows white or violet 
in June and July. Bears a fruit which is eaten, but it 
is raised here only for the curiosity of the egg-shaped 
fniit which it bears. It likes a light rich soil, and is 
readily procured by sowing the seeds. 

479. ERYTHRINA.— See Coral Trke. 

480. PERRARIA, curled. — Lat. F. undulata. A 
party-coloured singular flower with waved edges, the 
flower resembling in shape and position the tiger lily. 
Bulb. Flowers from February to May. Propagate by 
offsets. Treatment similar to Ixias. Flower opens in 
the morning and closes in the afternoon; but blows 
abundantly. 
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481. FIG, the common Indian, — ^Lat. Cactus 
From America, where it grows on rocky places, and 
hills, and, in the month of Jnly, blows a yellow flo 
This is a green-house plant in England. It is very 
culent, and should not be much watered except d 
the time that it is flowering, and then it may have m 
water. Cuttings root readily in pots. Perennial. 

482. FIG MARIGOLD.— Lat. Mesembryant: 
bicolorum. This species expands only when the vori 
hot upon it, when it is a splendid red. Native of 
Cape. Flowers in July; readily propagated by 
tings; requires shelter during wiiiter. Perennial, 
grows three feet high. — See Mesembeyanthemuk. 

483. FOXGLOVE, lesser yellow.— Ijat. 
parviflora. A perennial plant from Italy, two or 
feet high, and blows a yellow flower in June and Ji 
Propagated from seed, and sows itself. La 
Yellow. — Lat. D. ambiffua. A perennial, with li 
flowers than the foregoing, yellow with a hue of p 
Grows three feet high, flowers in the same manner 
at the same time as the rest of the kind ; and should 
treated and propagated in the same manner. Com 
Foxglove. — Lat. Digitalis purpurea, A biennial ph 
found commonly in England, two or three feet W| 
and blows a purplish red flower in June, July, A 
and September. There is a white variety of 
species ; both are very ornamental, and are prop 
by seeds, sown and otherwise managed, just as you 
the Canterbury-bell, which see. 

484. FRAXINELLA, or white Dittany.— Ut J^ 
tamnus albus. A perennial plant, originally from A* 
south of France, about two feet high, and blows a wK^ 
or purple flower, in June and July. Propagated wf 
sowing the seed in borders, or in pots, as soon as i^ 
If not sowed till the spring, it does not come up tiD «* 
second year. When the plants can be moved, ^ 
must be put in a nursery to stay two or three f^ 
before being planted where they are to blow. Wi^ 
the roots are strong enough, parts may be taken 
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aad it may thus be obtained with less trouble than by 
sowing. The fraxinella affords scarcely any flower till the 
fifth year after sowing ; but its flowers are so abundant 
and so handsomes its leaves so rich in colour and in 
odour^ and the whole plant is so elegant^ tbat^ where 
you cannot procure roots, it well deserves the pains 
and the patience necessary to procure it from seed. 
It likes a good soil, and, in the winter, requires a cover- 
ing of litter after the stsdk has died down. 

485. FRITILLARY, cr&um imperiaL — Lat. Fritil- 
laria imperialia* A large plant from Persia, near three 
feet high, proceeding from a large, nearly round, scaly 
bulb of nauseous smell. It blows, in April, a red 
flower hanging downwards, like a tulip turned down* 
Another variety blows a yellow flower ; and this latter 
is by far the handsomest. Propagate by parting the off- 
sets every two or three years ; take up the plants in July, 
bng before which time the stalks will have died down ; 
take off what offsets may appear at the sides of the 
mother bulbs, and then keep them all in a dry place till 
the middle of August, when you. will do well to plant 
them again, as this bulb will not do so well if it remain 
long out of ground. Plant at three or four inches 
depth in land not too much manured, and not too stiff 
or wet, as it Ukes rather a sandy loam. 

486. FUMATOBY, bulbous,— Lsit. Fumaria bulbosa. 
A perennial plant, a native of Europe, five or siz inches 
high, and blows a purplish flower in February, March, 
and April. Propagated by separating the roots in 
autumn, or by sowing the seed in beds exposed to the 
sun. Y.BL.LOW FuMATOBY* — ^Lat. F. lutea. A perennial 
plant, from mountainous places in England, growing one 
or two feet high, and blowing a yellow flower from 
April to November. Propagated like the bulbous 
famatory. 

487- GAUBA, biennial. — Lat. G. biennis. A hardy 
plant of Virginia, five or six feet high, and blows a very 
pretty flower, of a pale red colour, from August to 
September. Propagated by sowing the seed, which may 
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be done as soon as it is ripe ; it will then come 
the spring, and blow the following year. 

488. GER\NI\jyL, striped.— LaLt.G.striattm. 
species is finely striped on the petals witii red vein^ 
the leaves are marked at the corner with a spot 
purplish brown colour. Hardy plant, without s 
blowing in May and June. Propagate by parting 
Prefers loamy soil and shady situation. 

489. GENTIANELLA. — Lat. GerUiana A 
Three inches high. Naturally this plant has not a 
but by cultivation it has acquired one. A brilHant 
beU-sbaped flower. Does not prosper very near Lo: 
being an alpine plant, it likes an airy situation 
loamy soil moderately moist. Mowevs in May ; a 
well worthy of some pains in obtaining. Propagate 
parting roots in autumn ; but the best plants 
Irom seed. It is a perennial plant. 

490. GERMANDER, th^ Mning.—Lat. T( 
lucidum* A plant that inhabit Provence, Piedmont 
St. Bernard. Blows, in June and July, a reddish p 
flower, and is from one to two feet high. Pro^ 
by seed, sown in a hot^bed and in borders, as well 4 
by separating the roots in autumn. Any soil will suit ' 

491. GLADIOLUS.— See Corn Flag. 

492. GLOBE-FLOWER.— Lat. TroUius Eun 
A hardy perennial plant of England, about one foot 
and blows a yellow flower in May, and sometimes i 
in September. Propagated by dividing the roots id 
autumn, and it should have a moist, but not too shady, 
situation. 

493. GLOBULARIA, wedffe-leaved.—LBL G, mA" 
folia. A perennial frame plant of Provence, blowing • 
blue flower at the latter end of April. Propagated by 
sowing in pots or in a hot-bed. When once obtain^ 
they are easily perpetuated by dividing the roots. TA^ 
like a light soil. Globularia, blue daisy. — ^Lat 6. 
vulgaris. A perennial frame plant, common in Ytasee^ 
about Ave inches high, and blows a blue flower in Jq^^ 
and July. Globularia, three iootk-leaved. — ^Lat G» 
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alypum. A green-house shrub from Montpelier^ one or 
two feet highj and blows a blue flower in March and 
April. Propagated like the wedge-leaved globularia. 

494. GOLDEN-ROD. — ^Lat. Solidago sempervirens. 
A hardy perennial from North America. About four 
feet high, and blows, towards the end of autumn, a yellow 
flower. Propagated by separating its roots in the autumn 
and in February : also by sowing seed in the autumn. 

495. GOLDY LOCKS, the flax-leaved.— Lat. Chry- 
socoma lynosiris. A perennial plant common in France, 
which grows to the height of eighteen inches, and blows 
a yellow flower in September and October. Propa- 
gated by sowing in a hot-bed, or a bed prepared for that 
purpose, and transplanting when fit. It likes light soil 
and a sunny situation. 

496. HAWK-WEED, wood. — Lat SReradum sylva- 
ticum. A hardy perennial plant, common in England, 
about a foot high, and blows a yellow flower in June and 
July. Hawk-weed, endive-leaved. — ^Lat. Hieracium 
intybcuieum. A hardy perennial plant from the Alps, 
about two feet high, and blows a yellow flower in July 
and August. Propagated by the seed as well as by 
suckers. It will do well in any soil, but prefers a dry 
one* Hawk-weed, the clammy. — Lat. Hieracium 
glutinosum. An annual of the south of Europe. Should 
be sown in the open ground, and it blows a yellow 
flower in June and July. Is not particular as to soil. 
See Crepis also. 

497. HELLEBORE, black.— Lst. HeUeborus niger 
— or Christmas r^se. White, single. Blows a flower 
about the size of half-a-crown. Leaves small, sawed, 
oval. Plant takes its name from its black tuberous root. 
Blows in open borders at Christmas and January. It 
will grow well in pure air, and situation moderately 
moist and soil not manured. The flower first opens 
white, and often becomes pure green. Part roots in 
autumn. Grows eight or ten inches high. — HeUeborus 
Uyemalis — (Winter Aconite), — See Aconite. 

498. HENBANE, golden-flowered. — Lat. Hyoscy- 

q3 
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anwa aureua. Flowers most part of the summer, b#| 
never ripens seeds in England. Should he kept in ^ 
and sheltered in winter. A handsome light y( 
flower, with dark purple at bottom of the petals ; leai 
jagged and hairy. Propagate by cuttings planted : 
pots, stood in a shady border about August or begiir ^ 
of « September. Grows twenty inches in height, 
lasts four years. 

499. HOLLYHOCK, Chmese.—lAt. AUfuBa 
A hardy biennial plant from China, about six or 
feet high, and blows, from July till September, aj( 
that is red, pink, white, or a yellowish colour, 
gated by sowing seed in the open earth, about the 
of June or July. They may be transplanted in a moi 
after they come up. Do not, generally, blow the ' 
year. Like good substantial mould, and a warm 
tion. The common hoUyhock of the gardens, andwl 
is ranked amongst biennial plants, will last much loi 
than two years ; but, after the fourth, is not so fine. 
requires good rich mould, and will then come to 
height of ten or twelve feet ; is of almost all coloi 
blows abundantly, and is easily raised from the 
but its great height and robustness mark it out for 
shrubbery, rather than a border plant. Keep it staked^! 
or, towards autumn, the high winds, assisting its ownj 
weight, will tear it about sadly, and it does much mis- ^ 
chief often in its fall. 

500. HONEY-SUCKLE, French.— L^t. Hedysarmn^ 
eorcmarium. A hardy biennial plant, originally from 
Spain and the south of France, abovt two feet high, | 
and has a red flower in July and August. Propagated! 
by sowing seed in the spring, in light gardai mould, and ; 
transplanting the plants into the place where they are 
to grow, in the autumn. 

501. HONESTY, or moon^taort. — Lat Ltmaria 
annua. A hardy annual plant of Provence, growing 
two or three feet high, and blowing a flower of a reddish 
violet, or blue colour, in June and July. When in bloom 
it adds to the ornament of gardens, and in winter its 
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bunches of fruit produce a singular effect in parlours^ 
where it is often kept. Propagated by seed sowed in 
open earthy as soon as ripe^ and in a sunny, situation. 
It does not blow till the second year, but afterwards 
sows itself. 

502. HOP, commfm. — Lat. Humuhis Lupulus. A 
hardy perennia plants common in England. Blows a 
green flower from June till August. Propagated by 
seed or separating the roots. Likes a deep loamy soil. 
Its flower does not recommend it to the florist ; but its 
large and. handsome clusters of fruity and its general 
handsome and luxuriant growth^ flt it well for an orna- 
mental climber^ either to run up single stakes given it 
for the purpose, or to climb over arbours, or through 
the branches of trees, where it makes a very pretty shew 
indeed. As to its other uses see Hop, Chapter V. 

503. HOUSE-LEEK, motentom.^— Lat. Sempervivum, 
A hardy perennial from Switzerland. Five or eight 
inches high, and blows a purple flower in June and 
July. Propagated by its suckers. As it grows naturally 
in dry and rocky places, and on the tops of houses, it is 
necessary, when planting it in pots, to put at the bottom 
a good deal of dry rubbish and old plaster. 

504. HYACINTH. — Lat. Hyacmthus Orientalis. 
. There are now two thousand varieties of this beautiful 

bulb distinguished by the Dutch florists. It was 
originally from the Levant, but, by the care and culti- 
vation bestowed on it by the florists of Haarlem, and 
other places of Holland, the oriental plant is infinitely 
surpassed by those of the north. To procure fresh 
varietiep, it is necessary to sow the seed ; and to pro- 
pagate from roots already produced, you take the offsets 
and bring these . forward to flower ; but of the sowing I 
shall speak fully at the end of this article. I will now 
relate how to proceed with bulbs already obtained and 
old enough to flower. Begin by marking out the sized 
bed that you wish to have, placing stoutish pegs at each 
corner, and in two or three places along the ^ides and 
' ends ; dig out the earth to twelve inches deep, then put 
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in one of the three oomposts <ihat I shall em 
below, enough to fill the square up to widiin two im 
of the rest of the ground ; make the surface as 
as a die; mark out with a small line a set of 
lengthways of your bed and not more than six ixa 
apart; do the same then across the bed, observing 
let the lines be at the same distance from one anot" 
as the last are ; then plant a bulb at eyery place vhi 
the lines intersect each other, taking especisd care to 
the top of tfte bulb be even with the earthy and oi 
them so as to have no two of the same colour comi] 
next one another. Then bring more compost, and 
up the two inches that you have yet to make good 
bring the bed up to be even with tiie rest of the groum 
and go on filling till you have brought it to be 
inches above the re^t of the ground* But, I should 
observe that, as this ground will settle down, and 
haps bury the bulbs too deep, it is proper to dig out 
bed and put in the mould in which the bulbs are set, a^ 
week or ten days previous to setting them ; and thisi 
gives time for that settling which always ta^es pi 
Do nothing after you have planted (except rake a little 
now-and-then) till winter, and then, when you expects 
frosts such as would penetrate two or three inches^ or sOf' 
bring forth your straw, or whatever else you have, and] 
cover over tne whole bed effectually, excepting at times 
when you are pretty certain of no frost* When the 
season for frosts is over, of course you remove all para- ^ 
phernalia for guarding against that element; but you 
then have others: cold winds, snows, and even, quickly 
after these, the sun itself. Therefore, as soon as you 
have removed the straw, place hoops across the bed, or 
a frame of wood consisting of upright stakes driven into 
the ground, with bending cross-pieces going over from 
one to the other, in the fashion of a bedstead ; and on ' 
these throw canvass, or other light stuff, when either cold 
winds or snows prevail, or (when the plants are in 
blossom) when the sun shines out too much on them. 
The flowers will appear in March and April, and, thongk 
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the plant is . hardy, and even its flowers care not for 

snow or frost, yet, if you permit the sun to come and 

thaw this on them, they wUl not last half the time that 

they would otherwise do. When the plants are in 

blossom, such as have not strong stalks should have 

small sticks put in on the side of them, to which these 

stalks should be tied. Such plants as are destined to 

bear seed, should be left to have the full influence of the 

sun, and should remain in the bed till the seed-pod 

turns quite yellow, and begins to split ; but those that 

are not to bear seed should be taken up as soon as their 

leaves turn yellow. Choose a dry dav, and take them 

up cautiously, so as not to damage their offsets ; then 

lay them pretty close to one another, on the bed, and 

coyer them over with earth to an inch thick, and in a 

fortnight they will be in a fit state to be cleared of dirt, 

dead leaves and offsets, and to be put by in a dry but 

airy place, where they remain till the autumn. The 

composts used in flowering bulbous roots are, either, 

1, One half heath-motUd^ a fourth part river saiid^ and a 

fmrth part well-rotted cow-dung; or, 2, Two thirds sandy 

and one third well-consumed leaves ; or, 3, One third river 

iandy one third fresh earthy one fourth rotten cow-dung, 

and the rest leaf-motdd. These must be prepared a 

tveelvemonth before they are used ; kept in the air, and 

frequently turned, or it is impossible that the different 

materials should be properly incorporated one with the 

other. To procure fresh varieties, sow well-ripened seed 

from a strong, handsome, and semi-double plant. 

Choose a well-protected place, make a nice bed of good 

compost, and sow in drills five inches apart, in the 

month of September. In the severe frosts, cover over 

the young plants, and keep grass and weeds from growing 

amongst them. Cover with clean straw, or thatch* 

When, in the foUo^ng summer, the plants die down, 

boe between them and give them an inch or so thick 

covering of your compost ; and protect them again the 

next winter. Same treatment for the following summer, 

and then, in the fourth, they may be taken up and 
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treated as plants for flowering. — ^In water-glasses, the 
hyacinth makes a very agreeable show in the house 
during the most dismal part of the winter. Get blue 
glasses, as more congenial to the roots than white ones, 
fill them with rain water, with a few grains of salt in 
each, and put in enough water to come up the bulb 
about the fourth part of an inch* Change the water 
careiuUy every week, and place the ipAaxits in the lightest 
and most airy part of the room, or green-house, in 
which you keep them. Plant hyacinths in the flower- 
borders in the manner directed for tnlips. 

505. . HEPATICA, anemone^ or noble Uver-^wort. — 
Lat. Anemone hepcttica. A perennial plant, which is 
found in great abundance near Cfistelane and De Grasse, 
and in shady places in the southern provinces of France. 
The flower is blue, violet, red, or white, and appears in 
February and March, and, sometimes^ in January. Pro- 
pagated by dividing the roots and by sowing the seeds. 
It likes eairth that is light, rich, and warm, and miixer 
dry than moist. 

506. IPOMEA, scarlet-flowered. — Lat. Ipomea coc- 
cinea. A West India plant; annual, and a climber. 
It grows to the height of seven or eight feet, and in 
July, and on to September, blows a beautiful little bell- 
shaped scarlet flower. Give it a good, but rather light, 
soil ; and propagate by sowing in pots in a hot-bed, not 
many seeds in a pot, so that each plant may be taken 
out with a ball of earth to its roots. It is considered a 
green-house plant : but, if brought on in a Jiot-bed of 
moderate heat, and planted out near the end of May in 
a good situation, will do very well in the open air in 
England. 

507. IXIA. — Lat. Iwia bulbocodmm. A frame plant 
of Narbonne and the Island of Corsica; a small btdboos 
root, and blows a violet, purple, or white, flower, in 
March and April. Propagated from ofl^sets. Bend- 
iNG-STALKED. — Lat. /. flej^uostt. Pretty bunch \oi 
flowers, purplish, with a deep purple spot at the base. 
Flowers in April and May ; growing ten inches high. 
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Very slender stalk. The laias and the Gladiolas are 
beautiful bulbous plants of elegant size and shape, and 
blowing most beautiful flowers from May to July. They 
are generally cultivated in stoves; but they may be 
made to grow and flower very well also in the open air, 
if carefully treated. Plant them in pots with a couple 
of handfuls of sand at the bottom, the rest of the pot 
being filled up with bog earth ; the pots should be kept 
out of the reach of frost, and in as warm a situation as 
is convenient. The proper time to take up these bulbs 
is when the leaves are drying up ; but sometimes they 
are left in the ground two or diree years to sufler the 
offsets to enlarge, and then these are planted out to be 
fit for blowers, which will be the second year after being 
parted. 

508. IRIS, small bulbotis. — ^Lat. Iris anpMum. A 
bulbous plant from Portugal, which blows in June; its 
flowers are blue, violet, yellow, or white. It likes a light 
but rich soil, and requires to be moved and its roots 
separated every three years. Iris, yellow. — Lat. Iris 
pseudoacortis. Common in England at the sides o£ 
marshy places, growing at the ed^e of the water, and 
blowing in Jime ; I n«ver observed these but where the 
land was stifle clay. Very handsome plant, rising two 
feet or more in height, and proper for the sides of ponds, 
or rivulets, in gardens or pleasure-grounds. Move them 
in August or September* Iris, Persian. — Lat. Iris 
Persica. A little bulbous plant of great delicacy ; grows 
seven or eight inches high, and blows a pretty, regularly- 
formed, and singularly sweet-scented flower, in March 
and April. If in the open ground, protect it a little 
during severe frosts by a covering of litter; but its 
chief use is as a potted plant to bring into the house. 
Plant the bulbs in the month of October, in pots filled 
with a mixture of one half sand and one half fine mould ; 
or put some in water-glasses, and treat them as directed 
for hyacinths. Iris, dwarf. — ^Lat. Iris Pumila. This 
plant comes from high and open situations of Hungary ; 
is very hardy, and blows in our borders in April. It is 
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a very ornamental plant when in clasters, and is 
propagated by parting its roots, which are bulbous, 
this in autumn. Not more than three inches 
Pabti-colodbeo Ibis. — Lat. /• versicolor. Hj 
perennial root, and will thrive in almost any soil 
situation, may be increased by parting the roots 
antumn. Its stalk is unusually crooked and elboi 
by mdiich it is known. Flowers in June. Iris, Si 
ria$^ — Lat* Jra Siberica. Known by the supc 
height of its stem and the narrowness of its leai 
The falling petals are striped, or tinged with blue, 
the upright ones dark purple. Hardy ; thrives in 
soil and situation, but particularly in a moist 
Flowers in June. Iris, CluUcedonian. — Lat. Iris 
From the Levant. Tliat large and handsome plant 
common in our gardens, flowering so abundantly 
June, and having varieties of deep blue, pale blue, 
white tinged with blue. It grows to about the sai 
height as the marsh iris, mentioned above, is tuberoi 
rooted, should have good garden soil to grow in, 
should be removed every three years. It is, like m( 
of the others, quite hardy, and makes an elegant sh( 
in the gardens while in flower. This last is the Fk 
<^e-/i9, which figures in the arms of France; corrupted 
us to Flower-de-hLce, which name it bears commonly 
some counties of England to this day. Ibis, talL-^l^^ 
L ochroleuca. This is in colour very like the Iris pseudc 
acorus, but is taller ; it is of a yellow white. Flowei 
in June, liking moist rich soil, and increasing &st. I 

509. LARKSPUR, the dwarf.— L^t. Delphimm. 
hardy annual from Switzerland. Sow where it is tc 
blow, either in beds, in tufts, or in rows ; it looks best^l 
in the latter way, and, as it grows not higher than bQ^\ 
twelve to eighteen inches in height, its br'dliant colouri*! 
of deep and light blue, pink, and white, make a great i 
show in the front of the flower-border. To have a sac- 
cession throughout the summer, sow every fortnight ot 
three weeks, from the time of beginning your spring 
sowings, till the beginning of June. LarkspuR; /fl^^« \ 
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^— Lat* Delphinium elatum* Also a hardy annual from 
the mountains of Switzerland and the Alps. Grows 
from four to five feet high, and blows a light blue, or 
deep blue, flower in August. Propagate by sowing the 
seeds, either in the spring or autumn. Not so handsome 
a plant as the last, by a good deal. Perennial. Lark- 
spur. — ^Lat. 2>. grawdiflorum. A perennial Larkspur, the 
leaves -resembling those of the common annual, but the 
flower being much larger, tinged with crimson, double, 
and frequently coming a purplish white. It should be 
sowed in the early part of April, and will then flower in 
July and August. It grows about eighteen inches high, 
and is propagated by seeds sowed in the open ground, 
or by parting the roots in autumn. A hardy plwt, 

510. LACHENALIA, three-coloured. — Lat.Zr. /ri- 
color • A bulb, four inches high, blows a spike of pen- 
dulous flowers in spring ; is called tricolor, because at 
first flowering it has the three colours, red, orange, and 
green, mixed in it. Green-house; propagated by off* 
sets from the bulbs. 

511. LAYATERA, common. — ^Lat. L. trimestris. A 
hardy annual plant of the south of Europe, three or four 
feet high, and blows a pink or white flower from July 
to September. Propagated by sowing in the open earth. 
Its flower is, of itself, very handsome, and it would be a 
most showy border-flower, but for the great irregularity 
and the rambling disposition of the branches, which are 
numerous, and placed wide of one another. It flowers 
abundantly, is very hardy, continues a long while in 
blossom, and ripens its seed in abundance; and the 
richer the soil, the finer the plant. Sow early in the 
spring where the plant is to remain. 

1 { LEO PARDS-BANE. — Lat. Doronicum pan- 
tdgineum. A perennial plant from the south of Europe. 
It is about two feet high, and, in April, it blows a yellow 
flower. Propagated by cuttings and suckers. The 
autumn is the time for removing it. 

513. IACHNIDEA.— Lsit. Phlox divarkata. Flower 
consisting of five pale purple petals, and these flowers 
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coming in bunches in May. One foot high. Fit £fx^ 
rock-work ; propagated by cuttings or layers. 

514. LILY, the cqpper-cohured day. — ^Lat. Hemenh-. 
cattUfiUva. A hardy bulbous-rooted plant, and a nativ^ 
of the Levant. Blows, in July and August, a reddidb] 

irellow flower. Any soil suits it ; but most of all a ]ight\ 
oam. Propagated by separating the roots when theJ 
leaves dry up ; but should be replanted again directly. 
Lily, scarlet fnartagon. — ^Lat. L. Chalcedotiium, A 
hardy bulbous-rooted plant from the Levant ; it grows 
three or four feet high, and blows a bright scarlet flower 
in June and July. Propagated from offsets taken soon 
after flowering, which should be planted again shortly. 
They like a good soil and good situation. Lily, purple 
martagon. — Lat. L. martagon. A hardy perennial plant 
of Germany, which grows three or four feet high, and 
blows, in July, a flower which is reddish or white, 
spotted with purple or blackish spots. Often called 
the Turk's cap. Cultivated like the scarlet. Lily, 
common white. — Lat. L. candidum. This is sometimes 
called the lify ofFrancCy from the circumstance of its 
being greatly used in France on festival days and in pro- 
cessions ; but this is only because of its being a hand- 
some and purely white flower, corresponding with the 
national colour. It grows three or four feet high, sending 
up a straight stalk, garnished all the way up by narrow 
leaves, and terminated by several large white flowers 
hanging in clusters, and which appear in July. It is 
hardy, cares little as to what soil or situation is given to 
it, and multiplies rapidly by an increase of its large 
scaly bulbous roots, which should be separated every 
two or three years, and planted again directly. If not 
thus often separated, the offsets become so numerous 
that, each sending up their stalk, the plant is over* 
large and unsightly. It is always handsome, however, 
in shrubberies, and is also handsome in the back part of 
borders or in the middle of beds, when parted ofken, as 
recommended above. Superb Martagon.— Lat. L. 
superbum. A most beautiful plant, sending up stalky 
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sight or ten feet high^ and blowing a great many flowers 
pf bright reddish orange, spotted with violet. This plant 
Requires bog soil; and it will then stand our winters 
j[iretty well. It should be taken up every three or four 

¥iars to separate the oiFsets, by which it is propagated. 
URK's Turban. — Lat. L, ptmiponium. Bulb growing 
two feet high, leaves a whitish green, and blowing in 
June a very pretty pendulous flower, the points of the 
petals turning up, so as to form a turban shape. The 
loest time for moving these is when the stalks begin to 
die down, and, then, after s^arating their ofiisets, they 
should be planted again as soon as is convenient, for 
they do not like being kept out of ground. Lily 
Orange. — JjsX. LMium hdl^erum. Native of Austria 
and some parts of Italy. Large flower with upright 
petals, colour of deep orange, blowing in June and July« 
Grows about two feet high, and is very ornamental in 
the borders. They propagate very fast by offsets, and 
should be parted once every two or three years, which 
may be done from the time of tbe stalks decaying till 
November. Lily, vMte water. — ^Lat. Nymphea alia. 
A hardy perennial water-plant, common in England ; 
I glowing in muddy ponds, but never, as far as I have 
I observed it, coming spontaneously in any but stiff clay 
i soils. I never saw it so generally as in Lancashire, in 
the neighbourhood of Preston, where there is scarcely a 
little pond that is not covered over in the month of 
i June with this very beautiful large flower. In garden 
I ponds it is common to see them, and a great ornament 
they are to such places; but they must be procured 
I first, and planted next : two operations of a most diffi- 
cult nature; for you have to dig up the root from the 
bottom of a pond, perhaps two or three feet deep, and 
then you have to plant it under a similar difficulty. To 
dig it up you must actually go into the pond, feel for 
the stem of the plant, pursue it with your hand to the 
ground, and then dig up as good a ball as you can 
round the roots. Suffer it to remain out of water as 
short a time as possible. Some recommend the placing 
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it in a yase, and sinking that to the bottom o{ 
pond ; but I think the better way is to place your 
in an old fish-basket, full of suitable * mould, and^ 
that: if you can^ sinking it a little way into the eai 
the bottom of the pond, as well as sinking it 
bottom of the water. In this way the plant is. 
necessarily confined to so small a space as in the 
for when its roots have extended to the edge of ^ 
basket, there will be room for them to go through, 
as the basket rots away, the plant becomes fixed int 
bed of the pond. Lily, yeUow water, — Lat. N, 
Like the former in all respects, excepting that it 
a yellow flower, which is rather smaller than that ol 
white. Cultivate in just the same manner. 

515. LILY OF THE VALLEY. See Solomc 
Seaii. 

516. LOBELIA, acrid* — Lat. — L. wrens. A h 
perennial plant of England, about one foot high, 
olows a blue flower in July and August. Propagi 
by sowing in a good earth, rather consistent than ' 
and should be watered often. Lobblia, or cardh 
flower, — Lat. L. cardinali$. A very handsome pei 
nial plant from Virginia. It blows a most beaut 
rich scarlet flower in July and October, and rises to 
or three feet high. It thrives best planted out in si 
mer in a rich friable soil: but is tender enough 
require some protection in winter. It is easily U 
creased by suckers or by seeds; and the suckers 
the old phtnt should be taken off every autumn, 
they damage it. 

517. LONDON PRIDE.— See Saxifrage. 

518. LOOSE-STRIFE, yellow. Lat. Lysimackia 
garis. A hardy perennial plant, common in Eurt 
which grows about two feet high, and blows a yelk 
flower in July, August, and September. Propj 
easily by suckers or shoots, and likes moist soil. 

519. LJING WORT.— Lat. Pulmonaria Virffwetf-j 
Hanging bunches of deep blue flowers ; leaves ai 
stalks glaucus; hardy perennial; blows in April &^ 
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[ay, and grows two feet high. Propagated by parting 
le roots in autumn. 

520. LUPINE, dwarf. — Lat. LapimLS varms. A 
liardy annual plant from Narbonne and Montpelier, 
Irhich grows fifteen or eighteen inches high, and blows 
I blue or red flower in July and August. Lupine, row- 
mtm yellow. — Lat. L. lutms. Nearly resembting the last, 
i»aly that it blows a yellow flower in June, July, and 
A.ugust. Lupine, blue. — ^Lat. L. hirsutus. Grows taller 
than either of the others. There is a rose-coloured 
variety. In other respects resembling the yellow. All 
of them are proper border-flowers, and make a pretty 
show. Require no uncommon care : and should be sown 
where they are to blow. Lupine, perenniaL — ^Lat. i. 
fulyphillus. A North American plant, and new to this 
country. It is hgrdy, is very much like the common 
blue Lupine, but is a handsomer plant, and blows a 
spike of blue or white flowers precisely like the Lupine, 
only that the flowers stand thicker on the stalk, and the, 
whole spike of flowers, instead of being not more than 
four or five inches long, is from a foot to a foot and a 
half long. A very beautiful plant. It blows in May 
and June, and is propagated by sowing the seeds, which 
come up freely under a hand-glass on a little heat; and 
the plants blow the second year. 

521. LYCHNIS, ^corfe/. — IjdX. Lychnis Chalcedonica. 
A hardy perennial plant from the south of Russia, three 
feet high, and blowing a scarlet flower in July and 
August. Propagated by parting the roots. They like 
a good light soil, rather moist than dry. Lychnis, red- 
flowered. — Lat. L. dioica. A hardy perennial plant, 
common in Europe, which is two or three feet high, and 
tlows a red flower in June and July. Propagated like 
the scarlet. The former of these plants is a very hand- 
some ornament of either the border or the shrubbery. 
All the species are handsome, but particularly this. It 
should be parted early in the spring ; and, by rights, 
ought to be covered with litter, during the winter, for 
severe frost will injure it. 
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522. MAD-WORT, the roc*.— See Alyssum. 

523. MARSH-TREFOIL, common buck bean.- 
Menyanihes trtfoliata. A bardy aquatic plant, coi 
in some parts of Europe, is a creeper, and blows 
dish flower in May, June, and July. It has a 
effect on the borders of ponds, where it will mi 

itself. 

524. MARVEL OF PERU.— Lat.ikfirfl«& 
Large bushy plant, * with a rough, black root, 
ing forked or long, according as the soil is rich 
deeply-moved. This root will, in very rich 
deeply trenched, get to the size of a very large pi 
in the first year, and, by keeping it in sand in 
housed, it may be made a perennial, which it is not u 
gardens, unless thus carefuUy managed. Thest 
(with good digging and good manuripg) to neax 
feet high, becoming a very branching and large pi 
The colours are red, yellow and white, with mixt 
red and yellow, red and white, yellow and white; 
there are some purple sorts. The striped sorts 
most esteemed, and, therefore, the gardeners are 
ful to save seed from none but such plants as 
yielded mixed flowers. This is taste, however, am 
long as tastes differ, it is proper to have all the 
that can be procured. The yellow makes the gre2 
show. The flower is borne at the end of every shi 
and the blowing begins in the first week in July, 
continues until the frosts set in. The only reason { 
the most fastidious to quarrel with this plant is tbi 
blows but little in the heat of the sun, reservbg al 
beauties for those who rise early enough to see tbei 
from five to seven o^clock in the morning. It is 
perly a hardy annual, though, as said above, may] 
rendered perennial, and may be sown in the open 
soon as all chance of injury to the young plants by 
is over. April is the best time for sowing. One 
is enough in a spot, and that not near to any 
plant or shrub, as it eff€;qtually sucks all moisture 
it, and by its spreading branches, overlays it. The 
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is a black fleshy substance coming in a little cup that 
^e flower falls out of when overblown. In pots it 
Imakes a pretty show^ but it requires so much more sus- 
Itenance Uian is to be contained in a small vessel of this 
tdnd^ that, even in the largest, it will not blow such 
large flowers as the plants in the open air ; and unless 
the flower be a very large one, that is, about the size of 
a half -crown, it is a pitiful, mean-looking thing, whereas, 
In full vigour, and size, nothing is more showy at a dis* 
'tance, or more delicate when minutely examined, than 
the flower of this plant. It is a native of the West 
Indies. 

r 525. MARIGOLD, common. — Lat. Calendula offici-* 
nalis. A hardy perennial plant, common in many parts 
of Europe, two feet high, and blows a light yellow 
flower in June, July, and August. Marigold, Small 
Cape. — ^Lat. PluriaUg, A hardy annual plant, originally 
from the Cape of Good Hope, one or two feet high, 
blows a white flower in June, July, and August. Pro- 
pagated by seed sown where they are to grow. Likes a 
Ught soil and sunny situation. Marigold, ^/rican. — ^ 
Lat. Fagetes patula. A hardy annual plant of Mexico, 
which blows a reddish yellow flower from July to Octo- 
ber. Propagated by sowing in a hot-bed, or in open 
earth, if it be good and exposed to the sun, and there is 
no longer fear of frosts. The plants must be planted 
in pots, and afterwards in the open earth, taking care to 
water them frequently when newly planted. They grow 
to two feet high, and often higher, and should be kept 
tied to sticks or they will fall about and look ugly. It 
is rather a staring flower when in blossom, and much 
more fit for the front of shrubberies, and the edges of 
lawns, than for borders. It is not particular as to soil. 

526. MASTER-WORT, Grtfa/ black.--^lAt. Astran^ 
tia Major. A plant of which the Toot is perennial, from 
the mountains of Voges and the Pyrenees. It is two 
feet high, and its flower is of a radiated reddish or 
whitish colour, and blows from June to September. 
Any soil and any situation, except shade, will do for it. 
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Propagated by sowing the seed or by dividing the 
in the autumn, and it often sows itself* It is a 
pknt. 

527. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.— Lat. M. 
color. There are nearly two hundred sorts of this pi 
many of them very handsome and deserving of cx\\ 
tion* They are nearly all fleshy-leaved, and, th4 
like all the kind, require but little water till they 
to put forth shoots for flowering, and a very poor 
or gravelly soil. This one grows very near Uie gr< 
and, from July to November, blows elegant fl( 
white at the base, and of a fine rose colour towards 
upper part of the petals. There is also the Violi 
COLOURED, Lat. M^ violaceum; the Two-colouj 
Lat M. bicolor; the Showy, Lat. M. spectabile; 
many others equally worthy of a place in the 
house, for it does require a green-house to keep 
in. Propagate these plants, by taking oflF small bits 
their shoots, which after remaining a few hours to si 
the wound to dry, should be planted under a hand-gi 
in sandy loam. They will take immediately. 

528. MIGNONETTE.— Lat. Reseda odorata. 
Egyptian plant, which is perennial in its native count 
but which wilii us is no more than an exceedii 
sweet-scented annual. It should be sown thinly, and 
or three plants are enough in one place. Being kept: 
a green-house, it may be made to live through two 
three winters, when it becomes woody, and resembli 
the form and size that it attains in its native count 
Propagated by seed, which it ripens abundantly ii 
almost any situation, and it blows all throug^h the sum^ 
mer, a little flower of greenish hue. 

529. MICHAELMAS DAISY. — Lat. Aster if ^ 
descantu A very late, very hardy, and very showyj 
pereimial plant, liking moist situations best, growing toj 
between two and three feet high, and bearing an ioKj 
mense number of blossoms in September, October^ 
and November, something like the common daisy, onlf 
larger. Propagated by sowing the seed, or, more easily, 
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by parting the roots in spring. The Showy, — Li 
tpectabilis. Grows two feet high, blows a very ] 
blae flower reaembUng the forementioned in fom 
stature. Makes a very pretty show. Catesby's.- 
A. ffrandiflorus. Grows two feet high, blows, in ' 
ber and November, a faandsorae yellow flower, sm 
of citron ; the flower being larger than those of th 
former. They all like the same sort of soil. 

530. MONKEY-FLOWER.— Lat. Mimulus I 
A very pretty little hardy perennial, not difficult 
situation, but very fond of moist soil and situ 
Propagated by cuttings put under a band-glass ' 
strike soon. Grows eight inches to a foot high, 
rose-coloured.- — Lat. M. rogeus. Another varietj 
quite so showy as the last, but very pretty, and 
treated in the same way. There is also the Musk 
leg-flower, a very small variety with downy leave: 
attraction of which is that it is a perfect bouq 
musk. Treatment the same as for the others. 

531. MONARDA, Oswego tea.—Ls.t. M. didyn. 
hardy perennial from North America, growing tw( 
high, and blowing a crimson flower in June, Jul; 

■ August. Propagated from suckers, or by sowin 
seed in a hot-bed in the spring, and planting o\ 
young plants when they are five or six inches 
Tbey Hke a soil light, warm, and rich, and shou 
moved every two or three years. M. Canadian.- 
M.fiatulosa. A hardy perennial of Canada, three o 
feet high, blowing a pale purple flower in Jul; 
August. Propagated like the Oswego tea. 

532. MONSONIA, large-fiowered.~l.s.t. Mo: 
speciosa. A handsome flower; single, opening 
and of a light pink. Bears great affinity to the 
nium in habit and character. Hardy green-bouse 
or, may be sheltered under frame in winter. Proj; 
by cuttings plunged in tan-pit in pots. Never i 
seed with us. Perennial, grows eight or ten i 
high, and blows in April and May. 

533. MULLEIN, white. — Lat. Verhascum, lye 
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A hardy annual plants common in Europe, 
three or four feet high, and blowing a white or 
flower in June, July, and August. Propagated by 
ing the seed as soon as ripe, and does best in a li 
dry, and sandy soil. It often sows itself. Mt7iiL 
rusty. — See Blattaria. 

534. NARCISSUS.-^Fr. Narcisse. There are 
sorts of narcissus, of which our common daffodil is 
and I believe the only one that is not a native of 
south of Europe. I shall enumerate only three 
and shall give instructions relative to the proc 
these by offsets, and relative to the blowing of th 
beds, in pots, and in glasses. The Paper avhit 
Lat. N. papyraceus. The Jonquil. — ^Lat. N. Jt 
The Polyanthus Narcissus. — Lat. N. polya 
These are all beautiful flowers, and all sweet-seen^ 
but particularly the Jonquil* The first sort is re[ 
for its delicate and pure white. It grows to a foot 
a half high, bearing two or three very handsome 
paper-white flowers. The second for its peculiarly 
scent, which is enough from only one plant, to perlii 
a whole room. It blows a yellow flower, procee 
from a slender and elegant stalk of from ten to twel: 
inches in height. The last sort, of which there are th 
varieties, the white, the white with yellow eup m the 
dky and the all yellow, for its abundance of flowi 
which are frequently ten or twelve in number u^ 
each of two, three, or four stems, according as the plai 
is a thriving and well-managed one. The first has 
bulb about the size of a bantam hen's egg, the secon 
a bulb not bigger tban a very small walnut, and 
third a bulb larger than a turkey's egg. They are all 
be had of the seedsmen, who import them yearly fr 
Holland ; but they may be propagated here ; or, at leas^^" 
those who wish to go to the trouble of it, by parting A«. | 
offsets firom the mother plants in July, and plantipf 
them in a bed by themselves for a year 5 by themselves^ 
because they do not flower the first year afl^r bemg 
parted ; or they may also be had from the seed, by pro- 
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cfeeding in the same manner as for the Hyacinth. The 
most common way, however, is to buy of the seedsmen 
such bulbs as are wanted ; blow them the first year in 
pots or in glasses for the houi^, and, the next year, 
plant them out in the borders, or in beds by themselves ; 
this latter being the best way, because, then, by making 
use of the proper soil, which should be a good light 
hazel mould, mixed with a little perfectly rotten cow- 
dung, you preserve your bulbs from degenerating so fast 
as they will if turned out into the borders. Take them 
up every third year, to take off the offsets, and bring 
these on in abed composed of the same mixture as that 
recommended for the flowering bulb. In pots, use the 
same mixture, or put a little sand with it ; and, in glasses, 
dp the very same as for the Hyacinth. There are common 
varieties sold by the florists for the open borders, which 
^manage as vou do the tulip and other bulbs so planted. 

535. NASTURTIUM, the tall.— Lat. Tropmtum 
majtbs. A plant from Peru, which may be trained to 
the height of ten tjr twelve feet, and blows an orange- 
coloured flower during the summer and part of the 
autumn. The single-flowered sort is annual, and being 
sowed in the spring, in a light soil and exposed to the 
sun, will afterwards sow itself. The double-flowered is 
perennial, propagated by cuttings, and kept in a house. 
In the winter exposed to the sun as much as possible, 
and watered but little. There is a dwarf kind which 
makes a pretty show in the front part of borders or in 
pots. The Small-flowered, or Indian Cress. — ^Lat. 
T. minus. Should be sowed in a hot-bed early in 
spring in order to have forward plants^ It is very much 
like the former, not so rampant, and has a purple spot 
in the inside of the flower. In all else, likes the same 
treatment as the former. 

536. NETTLE, the red dead. — Lat. Galeopsis 
ladanum. An annual plant common in Europe, which 
grows one foot high, and blows a pretty pink flower 
from July to October. Propagated by sowing the seed 
in any soil. A very handsome plant. 

R 2 
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537. (ENOTHER A, great-flowered.-— "L^t. (E. grandl^ 
flora, A biennial plant originally from Virginia. It is 
generally three or four feet high, and blows in July, 
August, and September, a beautiful yellow flower. Any 
soil suits it, but it likes a moist one and a sunny situa- 
tion. Propagated by sowing the seed in a bed, but it 
also sows itself. (E. evening-primrose. — Lat. CE. biennis. 
From North America; biennial; blows a fine yellow 
flower from July to September. Likes a good garden 
mould, but it is not very nice as to soil ; and it should 
be sown in the spring in the place where it is to blow 
the following year. (E. purple. — Lat. (E, purpurea. 
An American annual, growing eighteen inches or two 
feet high, and blowing, from June to August, abundance 
of purple flowers at the end of its numerous stalks. 
Sow in the open ground early in spring, in the place 
where it is to blow. CE, yellow, — ^Lat. (E. serohna^ A 
hardy biennial plant, growing two feet high, and in July 
and August blowing a handsome yellow flower. CB. 
white, — Lat. CE, speciosa. Grows two feet high, is 
biennial, and blows a white flower; in other things 
resembling the two forementioned plants. CE, large- 
leaved, — Lat. (E, macrocarpa, A hardy, trailing, peren- 
nial sort of CE, nothera, which blows in July and August 
enormous yellow flowers of four petals, and one of the 
flowers of which I have found to measure four inches 
across. (E. sweet, — Lat. (E, odorata. Grows two or 
three feet high, is perennial, and in July and August 
blows a yellow sweet-smelling flower, rather smaller 
l!lian that of the grandiflma, ffi. lAndley^s, An annual 
plant, blowing in July and August a purple-striped 
flower. Grows from one foot to eighteen inches high, 
and the stalk and leaves are tinged deeply with a purple 
hue. This variety should be sown in the open ground 
with the spring-sown flowers. The others are propa- 
gated either by parting the roots in the autumn or by 
seed raised in a gentle hot-bed. All of them are hand- 
some and ornamental flowers, and I think the macro- 
carpa one of the handsomest of border flowers ; but, as 
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ife blows near the ground, it should have a place in the 
front part of the border, 

538. ONOSMA, hairy. — Lat. 0. echioides. A hardy 
perennial plant from the south of Europe, about a foot 
high, and blows a yellow flower in May. Propagated by 
seed sown in the open earth. Likes a dry soil; and, though 
hardy, likes a little covering in very severe weather. 

539. ORPINE, evergreen. — ^Lat. Sedum anacamp^ 
seros. Blows in July and August a tuft of light pink 
flowers. One of the succulent-leaved tribe : but quite 
hardy, thriving well on rock-work and old walls. Pror 
pagate by cuttings or parting roots in autumn. Grows 
ten inches high. 

540. OX-EYE, the great. — Lat. Adonis vemalis. A 
showy yellow broad flower opening full to the noon-day 
sun early in spring. Hardy. Propagate by partings 
roots or by seed. Grows four inches high. 

541. PALMA CHRISTI. — Lat. Bidnus commtmis* 
A tender biennial plant from India, from five to seven 
feet high. Blows in July and August. Propagated by 
seed sown in a hot- bed. When the plants are five or 
six inches high, they should be planted where they are 
to grow. This plant is annual in the open ground, but, 
when put into a green-house, it lasts four or five years. 

54i2. PANSY, or hearCs ease. — Lat. Viola hispida* 
A hardy perennial plant, very common in Europe, 
which blows a blue flower almost the whole of the year. 
Pansy. — Lat. Viola grandiflora. A hardy perennial, 
common in most parts of Europe, eight or ten inches 
high, and blows, all the summer, a yellow and violet 
flower. These are propagated by seed, which ripens 
abundantly, as well as by separating their roots. Likes 
rich earth and partial shade. 

543. PEA, the everlasting. — Lat. Lathyms latifolius. 
A perennial plant from Provence. It is four or five 
feet high, and in July and August blows very beautiful 
bunches of rose-coloured flowers. Sow in beds and 
transplant to where the plants are to blow, or sow 
where they are to remain, but take care to have sticks. 
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or lattice-work high enough to train them upon. 
the tuberous. — Lat. L. tuberosus. A small c 
perennial pea, very troublesome to the husband 
the south of France, and of Germany, where it is 
the birdseed is in England. It has creeping n 
knotty and tuberous, similar in appearance to tibe 
lasting pea, but much smaller. Easily propagated 
roots, but does not require seeds here. Is only p 
for parts of the shrubbery, on account of its troi 
some roots. Flowers from June to August, and 
two feet high. Sweet Pea. — Lat. L. odoratits, 
annual plant from Sicily. Abotft four or five feet 
and blows a rose-coloured flower of yarious hu* 
June, July, and August. Propagated by the seed 
where it is to remain. There is another ever 
pea, the grandifloray which blows the largest flow 
any, and which is as handsome as any, excepting 
its foliage is not so luxuriant. The crown pea, or 
lady J is very luxuriant in its growth, and, in ridi 
blows very handsome clusters of flowers of a pale K 
colour. Propagate all these' in the same manner. 

544. PENTSTEMON, narrow-leaved.— lAt. P. 
gustifolia. A pretty little hardy perennial, 
ing two feet high, and blowing a flower something 
the foxglove in shape, but more delicate in cohoTf 
September and October. Propagate by divi(}iiig 
roots in autumn. 

545. PETUNIA.— Lat. P. nyctagimflwa. A 
handsome perennial plant, bearing abundance of beai 
fill white flowers from May till October. It is av 
fine border flower, but, in severe winters, naust 
covered. It does extremely well in pots, and 
should, by all means, be potted and housed cverf 
autumn to redouble the chance of preserving the st(xi» 
Propagate by cuttings placed under a hand-glass, wta* 
they will soon strike ; or make it an annual by soffD? 
seeds in the spring of the year. 

546. PHLOX, smooth^ or bastard lychnis. — LatP- 
glaberrima. A hardy perennial plant, originally froifi 
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North America. Grows about two feet high, and blows 
a pretty purple flower in June, July, and August. 
Propagated by dividing the roots in the autumn and in 
February. 

547. PI^Ky China or Indian, — hat. Dianthus Chinen- 
sis. A hiardy biennial plant of China, one foot high, 
blowing a bright red flower in July. Propagated from 
seed, from layers, and by dividing the roots, which like 
a light but good soil, dry rather than wet, and a sunny 
situation. It is generally cultivated in our gardens 
as an annual ; as it blows the first year, and will not 
survive the winter unless protected from frost. A very 
pretty border flower; but should be grown in beds, or 
largish clumps. Pink, the garden. — Lat. D. hortensis. 
This is supposed to be a variety of the carnation. Its 
origin is common in England and all over Europe. 
There are many pretty varieties, and these are on the 
increase every year in England, the manufacturing 
people in the north bestowing vast pains in propagating 
and cultivating them. The plant is smaller in every 
particular than the carnation, but is its miniature. 
There are varieties double and single, red, white, and 
laced. It grows in tufts and sends up many stalks, 
each bearing a flower ; but these tufts should not be 
suffered to remain unparted more than one year. Pro- 
pagate by layers, pipings, or seed, just as with the carna- 
tion, only that, the pink being much the hardier of the 
two, you need not bestow the same pains upon it that 
you must on the carnation. Pipings will strike in the 
open ground, without any hand-glass over them, but 
you are surer to succeed by using the glass, and in the 
manner directed for propagating carnations in the open 
ground. No plant of this kind should be suffered to 
blow more than twelve flowers. All above that number 
should be cut off as they appear in the bud. Any 
soil almost suits it. — See Sweet-William. — Lat. D. 
Barbatus. 

548. POLYANTHUS.— Lat. Primula elatior. An 
indigenous plant which has been brought to great per- 
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fection by the florists. It blows in March and \| 
flowers of yarious colours, red, brown, yellow, p^ 
and variegated ; the flower stem should rise above 
foliage, should be perfectly erect, and send out 
five to seven small foot-stalks each to be terminated 
a flower. Propagate by seed, or by parting the 
which latter should be done every year, or the plai 
are sure to dwindle away and ultimately die* The P( 
anthus likes a shady situation, moist ground, and 
nuring of neat's dung; but the soil mentioned um 
the head ^^ Auriada?^ suits it well. It is well to hi 
some always in pots the same as those for the Ai 
cula, and by these means you procure an early show 
the green-house, and can the more readily and sui 
save the seeds of such plants as you most admire, 
the seed-bed, you have only to follow the instnictit 
given for the management of the Auricula bed« 

649. POPPY, redy or com rose. — Lat. Paj 
rhceas. A hardy annual plant about two feet high, 
its flower red. Blows in June and July, and is pro[ 
gated by sowing the seed in a light and rich eaitii] 
afterwards they sow themselves. Poppy, garden.- 
Lat. P. somniferum. This sort grows larger than 
last, has several varieties, double and single^ of m( 
colours excepting blue. It is easy to propagate from 
the seed ; but, unless great variety be required, hardlf 
worthy of a place in the flower border. This sort it is 
that yields opium. Prefers good deep soil; but they 
are not particular in this matter. Poppy, large-flotaerei 
prickly. — Lat. Argemone grandifiora. Hardy annual 
plant, growing from two to three feet high, and blowing, 
in July and August, a very large white flower of great 
beauty. The leaves of this plant are also ornamental, 
or, at least, very curious, being like that of thistle in 
some respects. Propagate by seed sown in spring. 

550. PCEON Y, Aairy-/!e«»eflf. — 'Lsit.PtBomuMrsuta. Is 
a hardy perennial plant from the south of France, which 
blows a purple flower in June. Pceony, common red,— 
Lat. P. rosea officinalis. A hardy perennial from Spain 
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and the south of France^ and blows early in the spring. 
Propagated by separating the roots in the autumn and 
the spring. Not particular as to soil or situation. Two 
or three feet in height^ and makes a very fine show when 
planted in borders bounded by green-sward. 

551. POTENTILLA.— Lat. P. napalensis. A very 
pretty Uttle plants with a trailing leaf and stalk ; blow- 
ing a peach-blossom flower in June^ July, and August, 
grows six inches high. Perennial; propagated by 
parting the roots in spring and autumn^ and it is quite 
hardy. 

552. PRIMROSE.— Lat. Primula vulgaris. That 
very pretty early-flowering native plant which we find 
all over England by the sides of shady lanes^ and ii\ 
coppices of the winter-cutting, bearing numerous bright 
yellow flowers, each upon a foot stalk of two or three 
inches in length. By taking the pains, you may procure 
abundance of its seed, and propagate it as you would 
the Auricula, which see. Or you may transplant into 
your garden^ at Michaelmas, any number of the plants, 
which will make a beautiful show in the early spring 
months. The situation and soil should be those for 
the Polyanthus ; that is, shady as to situation, and 
moist as to soil. 

553. RANUNCULUS.— Lat^jR. ^*ia/icw^. A native 
of the Levant. It is a tuberous-rooted plant, greatly 
ornamental, and deservedly a choice florist^s flower. It 
blows early in the spring, flowers single, semi- double 
or double, and of almost every colour, but the scarlet, 
being the most admired, is the most usual. It is pro- 
pagated either by offsets from the tubers, or by seed ; 
and both very much in the same way as in the case of 
the anemone. By seed. Sow in January, under a frame 
and light, but take care to have the earth, to a foot aiii 
a half deep, taken out previously and well frosted, and, 
when thawed again, put it back into the frame. This 
destroys all vermin. Make it fine, and sow your seeds 
in very shallow drills, four inches apart, covering the 
seed in the slightest possible manner. I should, per- 

R 3 
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hapSj haye first said that the seed should be saved 
a semi-double plant, the stem of which is strong 
high, the flowers laurge, thick and round, and of 
liant colour; and also that it should be gathered! 
a dry time, scraped off from the stalk by patiently 
your finger-nails for the work, and kept in a dry,tho] 
airy place, till the time for sowing. Let your seer 
be in an eastern aspect, the one best suited to the r 
cuius whether a seedling or a flowering plant; 
with a fine-rosed watering-pot, so as to keep up a 
tinual moisture, and when the plants are up, 
plenty of air ; remove the light from the frame, 
cover over with hurdles or a thick covering of nei 
JDo not move these young plants till their leaves 
perfectly dead, and then do as with young an 
By offsets. The time of planting out your old to0 
precisely that directed as the proper time fi)r plant' 
out the anemone ; and it is at the time of planting 
you part the ofisets firom the mother-roots. They 
easily discerned, each complete root having a bud 
veloped, as it were, in a grayish down i the under 
being composed of several dark- brown claws, for 
most part tending inwards at their points. These 
as if perfectly dead, but a few days under groi 
plumps them up to axonsiderable si^e ; and it is eveili 
with some, the practice to put the roots into a basin ^ 
water a few hours previous to plantii\g them, a practice 
of very doubtful utility. The offsets that you take CfS 
are just as fit for blowers as the mother-roots; they do 
not, like the hyacinth and tulip, require nursery beds to 
bring them into flowering in a course of years ; tbert' 
fore there are no instructions necessary further as to die 
propagating by offsets. But as to general coltiyatioa 
ik>mething must be said. The florists invariably plaat 
them in beds in the manner described under the b^d 
Hyacinthy except that they are not to be planted at any 
more or less than an inch and a half under ground; 
but they flourish also either in clumps in th^ border, or 
in pots in the green-house. In either of these cases, 
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\e soil that the ranunculus likes is a good fresh, strong, 

'li loamy one ; or, if you prepare soU, let it be fresh 

m with a manuring of well-rotted horse or cow-dung. 

e scarleUturban is the most showy variety, and pro- 

ces a most brilliant effect in a bed ; and, when thus 

nted, it is well worth the while to take all the pre- 

;Utions necessary to bring forward the plants well 

ough the winter, and to guard their blossoms against 

much wet or sun in the spring. To do this, cover 

k winter, and shade and water in the spring, as you do 

p the hyacinth bed. When you plant in pots, take 

JBare that the pots be good deep ones ; such as are used 

mmonly for the auricula, drain .them well with pot- 

erds, but give frequent waterings in dry weather, or, 

such small masses, the earth soon burns, and you 

ose your blossom-buds, if not the plant. About the 

'nd of June your plants will be dying down, and then 

the time to take them up, cut off the fibres of the 

oots and pull off the leaf-stalks ; and put away the 

ots, well freed from dirt. This root and the anemone 

ke no harm from remaining twelve months out of 

ound. 

554. ROCKET, or darnels violet, — Lat. Hesperis ma- 
tvonalis. A. biennial plant from Italy, which grows a 
f foot and a half high, sending up many stalks crowned 
loy double fragrant flowers. Varieties, red, and purple, 
Nnd white ; and blows from May to August. Pro- 
"pagated by parting the roots in autumn; or by cuttings 

■ of the stalks of the flowers, which, being cut into con- 

■ venient lengths, you make three splits in the end of 
each, of about half an inch up ; force the split end 
^nto the ground, and they will readily take root if you 

i P^t a hand-glass over them, and place them where none 
out the morning sun can get to them. Better still to 
strike them under a propagation-glass in a gentle hot- 
ted. There are very few prettier, and still fewer sweeter, 
flowers than the double rocket ; but it is said by theo- 
rists not to thrive near large cities. I think that* the 
atnoke of London or Manchester is incompatible with 
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the health of anything animal or vegetable ; but l 
not think smoke, prejudicial to this plant in pardci 
for I have seen it remarkably fine in the neighbourb 
of London, but never have I seen it so fine as in 
vicinity of the smoky towns of the north of Engi 
where it grows most freely in a stiff mould. 

555. RING FLOWER.— Lat Anacyclas va 
An annual plant from the south of France, about oi 
foot high, and the flower of a yellow colour^ which 
pears in June and July. It is raised from seed so 
where it is to bloom, and does well in good earth tl 
is warm and light. 

556. ROSE CAMPION, smooth-leaved.— Lat. A 
stemma calirosa. A hardy annual plant of the south 
France, eight or nine inches high, and blows a pi 
flower in July and August. 

557. RUDBECKIA, the purple.'-JjaX.. R. purpurm 
Outermost petals narrow, long, and pendulous, re* 
sembling narrow red tape. Native of the warm climats 
of Virginia; but will do in an open border. It is w^ 
to shelter a plant or two in a hot-bed frame during wii^ 
ter, lest those that are left out should be 
Flowers in July. Seeds do not ripen with us, so 
only way to propagate is by parting roots. Leaf loi 
sawed at edge. Perennial, and grows three feet high* 
RuDBECKiA, the hairy. — Lat jR. hirta. Large rickl 
single yellow flower. The plant grows two feet high> < 
flowers in July and August. Hardy perennial, propa?- ■ 
gated by parting the roots in autumn. 

558. RUSH, the flowering. — Lat. Butomus umbeUor 
tu8, A perennial, found in the borders of rivers and in 
the mfirshes in England and other parts of Europe 
Grows three feet high, blowing in July a bunch of pretty 
large red flowers. It is a handsome plant, and weH 
suited to damp or swampy places, or to the sides 
of ponds or rivers. Propagated by dividing the roots. 

559. SAGE, smooth-leaved. — Lat. Salvia spkndens* 
A beautiful pendulous scarlet flower, coming at the ends 
of the branches of a plant that is tolerably elegant of 
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itself^ and which will grow to the height of five or six 
feet. — S. cardinalis, A variety growing and blowing 
very much like the former ; indeed, in which there is no 
difference, excepting that the leaf - of this one is thick 
and downy, like that of the common sage of the gar- 
dens, and that the other has smooth dark-green shining 
leaves. Both are perennial, but both require shelter in 
the winter. These plants are exceedingly handsome, and 
ought to be had in every garden. Propagate by parting 
the roots in spring or autumn. 

560. SAFFRON.— See Colchicum. 

561. SALVIA.— See Sage. 

562. SANDWORT, major ca. — Lat. Arenaria balea- 
fie a. A hardy perennial plant from Corsica, about two 
inches high and blows a white flower in May and June. 
Propagated by seed, or separating the roots. Likes a 
sandy and warm soil, and a southern aspect. 

5 63. SAX IFRAGE, the golden. — Lat. Chrysosplenium 
alternifolium. An inhabitant of France and many other 
parts ' of Europe. It is five or six inches high, and 
blows a yellow flower in April. Propagated by dividing 
the roots in October, and likes a shaded and moist 
situation, and is well suited to ornament the edges of 
water. A perennial plant. Saxifrage, thick-kaved.'^ 
Lat. Sawifraga craasifolia. A hardy perennial plants 
originally from Siberia, which blows a pink flower in 
March and April. Saxifrage, ^aZwo^e. — Lat. S.pal- 
mata. A perennial plant common in France and Eng- 
land, blows a white flower in April and May. A foot 
high. Saxifrage, hair^. — Lat. S. hirsuta. A peren- 
nial frame plant, about eight or ten inches high, blows 
a white flower spotted with red in May. From France 
and the Pyrenees. Propagated by separating the roots. 
Not particular as to soil, but likes a shady situation. — 
S. umbrosa. The little common plant called London 
PRIDE, which grows much like the house-leek, but 
sends up slender stalks a foot high, with abundance of 
pretty little flowers at the summits. Cluite hardy, and 
perennial. Propagate by parting the roots in spring or 
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antamn^ and plant in almost any soil. This plaDti 
for any borders or any rock-work. 

564. SCABIOUS, sweet. — Lat. Scabwsa a 
purea. A hardy biennial plant, originally from 
About two feet high, blows, in August and Septem 
a deep-violet-coloured iflower. Scabious, devil\ 
— ^Lat. 8. succisa. A hardy native perennial 
which blows from August to September. Prop 
by seed sown in any border. Varieties, deep p 
flesh-coloured, and white. 

565. SCORZENERA, /onyeer.— Lat. S. iangiti 
A larger and higher plant, with glaucus leaf; butflo 
very much resembling our common dandelion, or rai 
marigold. Annual, hardy, likes a moderately dry s< 
Sow with other annuals. 

566. SIDA, broad'kated, — Lat. S. abutilon. 
annual stove plant from India. Four feet high, 
blows a yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
pagated by seed sowed in a hot-bed, and afte 
transplanting the young plants where they are to rem 

567. SILPHTUMJaffged leaved. — Lat. S. lacintat\ 
A hardy perennial, three or four feet high, origin 
from North America, and blows a yellow flower in J 
August, and September. Silphium, three-leaved. 
Lat. S. trifoliatum. A hardy perennial plant of Nor&. 
America, about eight feet high, and blows a yelloir 
flower in August and September. Propagated by seed 
sown in the open earth, or by separating the roots ia 
the autumn. 

568. SISYRINCHIUM.— Lat. S. indoides. Blue 
flower with light yellow heart, leaves resembling the 
iris. Rather tender tuberous plant, blowing in the bor- 
der from May to the end of July. Pretty in green- ! 
house. Propagate by seeds easily, or by parting bulbs | 
in autumn. Same soil as for bulbs, and an eastern 
border. 

569. SNAP-DRAGON, common. — Lat. AntirrMnm 
majtis. A perennial plant, common in uncultivated 
places, and on walls, in England. Blows in June, July, 
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and August, its flowers are purple, red, or white. Snap- 
dragon, small, — Lat. A. orenticum. An annual plant, 
common in Europe, growing about a foot and a half 
high, and blowing a reddish, or white, flower, with spots 
of yellow, in July. Propagated by seed, sown in a bor- 
der, and the plants afterwards planted, where they are 
to remain. Both of these are handsome border flowers, 
but the latter is rather too small to make any shotd. 
The former, on the contrary, is very showy, very hardy, 
and remains a long time in flower. Sowed on the tops 
of old buildings, old walls, or heaps of dry rubbish, it 
thrives almost as well, and blows quite as well, as in the 
best-prepared borders. 

570. SNOW-DROP.— Lat. Galanthus nivalis. A 
native bulbous-irooted plant, which, in January and 
February, blows a white flower, and is seven or eight 
inches high. There is, also, a double sort. Snow- 
drop, summer. — Lat. Leucqjwn eestivum. A native 
plant, which blows a white flower in the beginning of 
summer. Bulbous, and propagated by oflPsets. Likes 
a moist soil. Snow-flake. — Lat. Leucqjvm vermm* 
Differs essentially from the Galanthus or Snow-dropy 
although they resemble one another. The snow-flake 
does not increase so fest as the snow-drop, and is there- 
fore scarcer. It does not flower so soon by a month as 
the snow-drop ; but its blossoms are much larger and 
more fragrant. Situation a north-east border; soil, 
mixture of loam and bog-earth. Propagate by offsets. 
Height seven inches. 

571. SOAPWORT, common. — ^Lat. Saponaria offi-- 
dnalis. A hardy perennial plant, about two feet high, 
and very common in England. Blows, in July, red or 
white flowers, and there are some double. Propagated 
by the runners. Likes any soil or situation. Soap- 
wort, basil. — Lat. Saponaria Ochymmdes. Blows in 
May and June a profusion of small pink flowers. Hardy, 
thrives on rock-work, on walls, or in borders; grows 
two feet high ; is propagated by slips or cuttings. 

572. SOLOMON'S-SEAL, angular.— L^t. ConvaU 
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laria polygonatum, A hardy perennial commoa 
England and many parts of Europe, which blo\ 
whitish flower in May and June^ and rises to \ 
eighteen inches high. Propagated by dividing the 
in the fall. Not particular as to soil^ but it like^' 
shady situation, and will even succeed under 
SoLOaiON's-SEAL, or IMy of the VaUey. — ^Lat. Ct 
laria majaUs» lake the former, it will succeed ai 
the drip of trees. A native perennial plant, with Is 
oblong leaves rising from the root ; sending up a si 
eight inches high, which bears from six to twelve wl 
pendent sweet smelUng flowers in May and June, 
pagated by dividing the roots in the fall. It liki 
moist situation ; and will grow under the drip of ~ 
trees and underwood. 

573. SOLDANELLA., Alpine.— Lsit. SoldanelUu 

Eerennial plant from Switzerland, three or four inch< 
igh, and blows, in March and April, a blue, reddish, 
sometimes, white little bell-shaped flowers. Propa^ 
by separating the roots. Likes good heath mould, 
a fourth part of maiden earth. Should be protect 
from hard frosts. 

574. SPIDER- WORT, Virginian. — Lat. Trat 
cantia Virginiana. A perennial plant, originally fro ^ 
Virginia. It is about a foot high, and blows, from June^'i 
till October, a bluish violet-coloured flower. There 
are some, also, with white flowers. It flourishes in any 
soil or situation. Propagated by separating the roots " 
in March and October. 

575. SQUILL, Italian. — Lat. Scilla Italica. A 
hardy bulbous-rooted plant, common about the environs.^ 
of Nice. It is about eight or ten inches high, and blowSi 
a blue flower in March and April. Propagated by its 
offisets. Likes fresh sandy earth, or a mixture of light 
soil and sea sand. 

576. STAR OF BETHLEHEM, yellow. — Lat 
Ornithogalum luteum. A bulbous-rooted plant, common 
in England, and blows a yellow flower in March, and is 
three or four inches high. Propagated by separating 
the oflfsets in the autumn. Likes rather moist earth 
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and shaded situation. Sta.r of Bethlehem, spiked. 
— ^Lat. O. Pyrenaicum. A hardy perennial plants 
originally from the Pyrenees, one or two feet high, and 
blows a yellow flower in May and June. Star of 
Bethlehem, common. — Lat. O. umbelhtum. A hardy 
perennial plant of England, from six to nine inches 
high, and blows a white flower in May and June. Both 
sorts propagated by the oflsets, taken from the plaiits 
in the autumn, and planted directly. 

577- STOCK, the Brompton. — Lat. Cheiranthm coc- 
cineus. The stock, if not a native of England, is com- 
pletely naturalized, and has been cultivated here with 
greater success, perhaps, than in any other country. 
There are four distinct sorts that I shall mention, be- 
cause these are all of them most deserving of being cul- 
tivated in the flower-garden, where they produce show, 
odour, and durability, surpassed by none. The Bromp- 
ton stock grows to about two feet high when flourishing, 
has long hoary leaves, narrow, and rather waved at the 
edges, and, above the foliage, there rises a stalk studded 
round thickly with scarlet double flowers each as large 
as a small rose, and which appear in May and June. 
This plant is a biennial, and should therefore be sown 
in the spring or summer, and, treated accordingly; but 
as it suffers from the frosts of winter, when brought on 
too forward the first summer, it is best not to sow till 
the middle or latter end of June. Raise the plants in a 
frame, and keep them thinned out, in order that, though 
not large, when winter comes on, they may still not be 
weak. Plant out the young plants in the fall, and, if the 
winter be very severe, and if you have the means of doing 
it, cover them with litter during such severity; as, though 
frosts must be very hard indeed to kill them, yet a severe 
winter will spoil their blossom-buds and cause them to 
blow but little, and single. Stock, Queens. — Lat. C 
incanus. This is also a biennial ; grows a foot or more 
high, producing white, red, or purple double flowers in 
May and June ; but these come on innumerable branches 
which this stock sends out from its main stalk on 
each side. Leaf like the former ; and it is cultivated like 
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the former. Stock, ien-weeh — Lat. C. annm 
quarantain, forty-day), is a very handsome and 
little annual plant, blowing from May to Septem 
October. It grows from twelve to eighteen inches 
with grayish-coloured leaves, branches out a little, 
if from good seed, bears double flowers, red, 
or purple ; equal to either of the preceding in 
and not far surpassed by either in appearance, 
early in March, or in February, on a hot-bed and 
a frame or hand-glass. Take care to keep the 
thinned out so as not to let them get weak, and 
plenty of air, especially in the middle of the day. 
in April plant them out where they are to blow, afl 
this oe in the front part of the flower-borders ; 
four or five plants in a clump, or more, so that, 
you find their flower-buds appearing, you can pull* 
those plant that are showing for single flowers, ex* 
one, which you should always leave for seed. Tbe 
is by far the most showy variety. Sow again in ' 
and the plants of this sowing will, when planted 
keep up a succession of flowering till October. Sto 
waU-flower leaved. — Lat. C. Graecus, Also an ann 
rising to ten or twelve inches high, having leaves u ' 
all the former, of a darkish shining green, and b 
perfectly smooth. Blows, in May and June, doable 
single flowers, white, red, or violet. To be treated 1 
the ten-week stock. All these plants bear their seed 
plants that blow single flowers, and, to make sure 
saving seed that shall produce double flowers, the seea 
plant should stand amidst those that are blowing doubte 
The double-flowering ones show themselves veryear^l 
their buds are much larger and rounder than the siiij^ 
and appear to be bursting when the single have no sn(» 
appearance. Stock, the Indian. — Lat. C. maritifi^* 
A very pretty little annual. Grows about eight inci^ 
high, and blows, in June and July, a very small butycrf. 
showy little lilac, red, or white flower. This plant is o^ 
itself so small that it should stand in 'thick tufts, ot 
thickly in a line ; and, when the flowers are going <^^ 
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|the tops of the plants may be cut off with a pair of 
shears, and will then sprout out again and blow afresh. 
jThe best way, however, is to sow for a succession ; be- 
Jginning by a sowing in March, then sow again in April, 
May, and June, in the places where the plants are to 
stand and blow. A pretty little flower. 

578. STRAWBERRY ELITE, slender-branched.— 
Lat. Blitum virgaium. An annual plant of France and the 
greater part of Europe, which grows one or two feet high, 
and blows from May to August. When once raised in a 
soil that it likes, it sows itself without further trouble. 

579. SUN-FLOWER.— Lat. Helienthusmultiflora. A 
hardy perennial plant, originally from North America, 
about four feet high, and blows a yellow flower in July 
and August. Propagated by seed sowed in a border in 
July, and the young plants planted, when they are fit, in 
the places where they are to remain ; also by separating 
the roots in the autumn or spring. Sun-flower, annuals 
' — Lat. H. anrmus. An annual, which came originally 
irom Peru ; grows from four to six feet high, having the 
coarsest stem, leaf, and flower of any cultivated plant* 
The flower is yellow, and appears in July and August. 
Is sometimes double, and is from six inches to a foot in 
diameter ; bears abundance of oily seed, which is much 
liked by poultry of every sort. Propagated by its seed, 
sowed early in the spring, and the plants when in their 
sixth leaf removed to where they are to blow. Fit for 
nothing but very extensive shrubberies. When seen 
from a distance, the sight may endure it. 

580. SWALLOW - WORT, flesh-colmred. — Lat. 
Asclepias incarnata. A hardy perennial. Woody thick 
branches, growing from three to four feet high, and 
blowing in July and August, bunches of flesh-coloured 
flowers at their extremities. Propagate by dividing the 
roots in autumn. 

581. SWEET-WILLIAM.— Lat. jDian/Aw5 barbaius. 
This plant is too well known to need any particular 
description ; it is biennial or triennial, but is usually 
grown as a biennial, the seed being sown one year to 
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blow the next. It is one of the most ornamental 
of the garden, an oblong bed of sweet-williams 
to my eye, the most beautiful thing that one can 
of the flower kind. The varieties of colour are wii 
end, and the stiff stalk of the plant holds them up^ 
view in so complete a manner that there is nodiing 
to wish for in this plant. The seed should be so 
an open bed in the spring and in rows, which she 
kept hoed and weeded through the summer. In au 
plant them out where they are to blow, and do not 
the plants nearer than within six inches of one ano< 
either in beds or in clumps. If you wish to pro 
a particular plant, you must do it by striking a c 
from one of the flower-stalks; but this should be 
that stalk has flowered. Let there be two joints to 
cutting ; and strike it under a hand-glass upon a 
heat. 

582. THISTLE, /Atf globe.— Lat. Echinopsriiro 
hardy perennial of the south of France, growing 
or-four feet in height, and blows a light blue flower 
August. Propagated by sowing, or by separating 
roots. Any soil suits it. 

583. THRIFT.— Lat. Siatice Armeria. A native 
the Alps ; the roots are perennial and fibrous ; it li 
three inches high, or more, and spreads very fast, 
variety with a bright scarlet flower, which comes in'MBp 
and lasts throughout the month of June, should find % 
place in small borders, but it should be regularly partef 
every year to prevent its spreading too widely. 

584. TIGER-FLOWER.— Lat. Tiffridiapavonia. A 
very beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico. Grows. 
from one to two feet high ; with narrow sword-shape^ 
leaves, and a stalk longer than these, which, in tii^ 
month of July, blows many flowers of a yellow or scarlet 
colour beautifully spotted with purple. The flowersi 
never come out more than one or two at a time^ aod 
they last but six hours, when they drop, and are, the 
next day, succeeded by others. This plant is not quite 
hardy; therefore, the best way to cultivate it in the 
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open ground is as you do your superior hyacinths^ 
taking it up when its leaves decay, and keeping it* out of 
ground and in a dry place till spring, when you replant 
it in the bed or in the border. In pots, in the green- 
house, it does very well, but not better than in the open 
air when treated as above, and in a suitable soil; 
namely, a fine and somewhat light and deep garden 
mould. Propagate by separating the offsets from the 
mother bulbs, and treating them as you do tulips. 

585. TOAD-FLAX, ivy -leaved, — Lat. Linaria cym" 
halaria. A hardy annual plant, found on old walls; 
which, hanging over the sides of a pot, will blow a pale 
purple flower during the whole of the summer. Pro- 
pagated by seed. Toad-Flax, black-flowered. — Lat. 
Antirrhinum triste. Takes its name from the little 
gaiety of its colour, which, at a distance, is of a sombre 
brown. Prettier on close examination, green-house 
plant, but requires to be out of doors, excepting in frost. 
Flowers almost all the summer, and is propagated by 
cuttings, as it never ripens seed with us. 

586. l!OQhCCO.—Lb,t.NicotianaTabamm. This is 
tk tender annual plant, and therefore requires to be 
sowed early in spnng (beginning of March) in a hot- 
bed. Sow in broad-mouthed pots, and, as the seeds are 
remarkably small, cover over very slightly indeed, and, 
when you give water, take care that the pots are so 
shaded from mid-day sun as for the earth not to be 
baked over the sprouting seeds, for this infallibly kills 
them. When the plants have five or six leaves, and 
if the weather be fine, they should be put out, and the 
roots sunk deep enough in the ground to allow of their 
being firmly fastened there. A shady time is the best 
for this work; or, if the weather be hot and dry, the 
plants should be covered in the sunniest part of the 
day, so as to keep the rays of the sun from broiliiig 
them up. A little covering at nights will also be expe- 
dient, as a sharp frost would destroy them all in one 
night. The plant grows from five to eight feet high, 
according as the soil is deep and rich. It likes a moist 
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soil, but, by means of manure, may be made very 
a shallow and dry one. The leaf is very large^ and' 
flower, though small in proportion to the size of 
plant, is a very pretty crimson, and makes a good 
So tall a plant should, of course, be placed in s 
situation as not to hide smaller plants. — ^Theie 
yellow sort, not so tall, nor so handsome, but w 
place in the back of large borders, or in the &oi 
shrubberies. 

587. TUBEROSE, common.— hat Pobfanthes 
ro9a. A green-house perennial plant, about three 
high, and a native of the East Indies. Blows a 
flower in August and September, and has a very 
fed scent. Propagated by the offsets, which are 
rated from the principal root every year, as it 
generally, but once. The offsets should be plantedi 
hot-bed, and they blow in about two years. Likes 
stantial, though light, earth. The bulbs of this pi 
are imported annually, by the florists and seeds: 
from Italy, as are those of the Amaryllis from Guern 
and it is better to buy these and only force th 
into flower by means of the stove, or hot-bed to 
with, and then the green-house, than to attempt to pi 
pagate them from offsets, which are Ipng in coming 
perfection. 

588. TULIP.— Lat. Tulipa sylvestris. This is 
native tulip, but is so completely eclipsed by 
eastern plant of the same name that it is scare 
known, though one variety, the double yellow, is 
most desirable border flower, producing handsom 
large and very double flowers in May. It is m 
tiplied by parting its offsets every year from 
mother bulb, and likes a lightish soil. Tolip, t 
florist's. — ^Lat. Titlipa Gemariana. From the Levan^ 
A hardy bulb that has occupied the attention of' 
florists more than any other plant. There are early- 
blowing and late-blowing varieties, the former ap- ( 
pearing in April, and the latter in May and June; r*~d 
as to colours, they match the rainbow. I will m^v* n 
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^e names of two or three of the early and the double 
riffieties. Early blowers. Due van ThoU Clarimond, Due 
din Orange. Pouble, Marriage de ma Filler clouile red^ 
imble yellow* Of single late-blowers there are upwards 
of six hundred named varieties^ so I give none of these. 
For borders, they are sold by the florists, at five shillings 
ifae hundred, AH are propagated in the same way : by 
offsets or by seed; but most commonly by offsets, 
because to do it by seed is expensive and most tedious^ 
as the seedling plants do not come into flowering till the 
fifth or sixth year. By offsets: When you take out 
your old bulbs to plant, break off the largest offsets 
fiom th^ sides, and plant them at two or three inches apart 
IB a bed of sandy loam with a substratum of rotted cow* 
dang at about eight inches beneath the surface. Let 
t&e bed be raised a few inches above the adjoining 

Eound and rounded so as to turn off rains, and have it 
>pped over so that, in severe frosts or long-continued 
rains, you may throw over a covering to guard against 
either. By seed : Procure the seed from those plants 
that have the tallest and straightest. stems, the flowers 
the most even, the most clear in the cup, and of the 
purest colours : and let the seed .remain on the plant 
till the pod in which it is cpntained becomes of a brown 
colour, and begins to burst. Sow and manage in the 
manner directed for- the Hyacinthj which see. For 
fbulbs that are already blowers, most florists choose 
square beds, in which they'plant them in rows at seven 
^inches asunder; the beds being first prepared in this 
^^||iy : they are marked out according as the dimensions 
'^^■^ determined on ; then the earth is digged out com- 
jtely to the depth of twenty inches or more ; a layer, 
inches thick, of good fresh earth from a rather 
ly pasture is put in, and upon it a thin coat of well- 
cow-dung ; on that, another layer of the fresh 
ire mould is laid in, to about four inches above the 
;e of the ground, in the middle, and sloping down 
sides, where also it should be a little higher than 
idjacent ground, to which it will settle. It is left 
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SO for ten days, and then, abont the end of 
being intersected by lines across and along in 
as for every intersection to be seven inches 
neighbouring ones, holes abont four inches d^ 
made at every one of these, a little drift sand d( 
in each hole, and the bulbs are put in and 
over carefuUy. Beds of (his kind are generally! 
over, so as to admit of covering during the wini 
some have a high frame to cover them, so higj 
admit of one's iinalking under ; and these are 
with canvass awnings and are intended to keep 
fierce rays of the sun while the plants are in bl^ 
When planted in the flower-border, tulips shoj 
put in clusters of from six to twelve, and the bi " 
nearer to one another than six or seven inches, 
should be planted, in very light soils, at six 
beneath the surface ; and, in heavy soils, at four 
beneath the surface, and should have a little sai 
into the holes that they are planted in. Lightis^ 
ture-ground is most suitable to them, and die 
for them is always rotted cow-dung. When the 
begin to turn brown, and the upper part of the 
stem also begins to turn, take up the bulbs and 
them in a dry but airy situation, where they will re 
till September or October, when you separate 
offsets from them and replant both offsets and m| 
bulbs in their respective beds. I must again ob 
that, in the flower borders, they look best in clusj 
the early ones particularly are ornamental in this 
being very short in the flower-stalk and blending | 
with the yellow and bliie crocuses. 

589. VALERIAN, blue-flowered GracA:.— Lat. 
monium ccsruleum. Is a hardy perennial plant, coi 
in many parts of England, blowing in May, June, 
July, a bright blue, or a white, flower. Propagates 
seed or by separating the roots. Any soil suits it 
not a shady situation. About two or three feet i 
Valerian, red. — Lat. Valeriana rubra. A perei 
plant of the south of France, three or four feet high, 
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blows a red flower from June to October. There are 
other sorts with white^ pink and lilac flowers. They 
come handsomest in a light, warm and rich soil, and are 
propagated by sowing the seed, and by dividing the 
roots. When once obtained thev sow themselves. 

590. VENUS'S LOOKING-GLAgS.— Lat. Cam^ 
panula speculum. A little annual, growing eight or ten 
inches high, and, in May and July, blowing many very 
pretty small white or violet-coloured flowers. Sow early 
in the spring, and in the place where it is to remain. 

591. VERBENA, creeping. — Lat. V. chamaedrifolia 
mendoza, A trailing and most contemptible plant to 
look upon until its blossoms begin to appear, which 
they do early in June, and which consist of a small 
tuft of the most brilliant scarlet flowers that can be con- 
ceived. It should be slightly protected during winter ; 
and under a slight covering of straw or litter it will die 
down and then come up again in spring. Propagate by 
cuttings or layers, any piece having a joint will strike 
freely. A beautiful plant for rock-work, and blows all 
the summer long. 

592. VERNONIA, long-leaved. — Lat. V.noveboracen-- 
sis, A perennial plant from North America, three or 
four feet in height, and blows a blue, or light purple, 
flower, from September till November. Vbrnonia, 
talL — Lat. Vemonia prealta, A hardy perennial plant 
from North America, five or six feet high, and blows a 
purple flower from September till November. These 
plants are very ornamental in shrubberies, as they blow 
when all other things have done. Propagated by sepa- 
rating their roots : also by seed, sown in the open earth. 
Like a rich loamy soil. Vervain, cluster-flower. — Lat. 
Verbena multifida, A hardy biennial plant from Buenos 
Ayres. Blows a deep purple flower from July till 
October. Vervain, rose — Lat. Verbena aubletia. A 
biennial frame plant from North America. About six 
inches high, and blows a red flower from June till 
August. Propagated by seed or by dividing the roots. 
Will do in any soil. 

s 
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593. VETCH, iUier jprtfi$r.— Lat Oro6u9 
perennial plant common in France and oilier ^ 
Europe, aix>at a foot high, and blows in Maidi 
ApriL Propagated by seed sown in the open eaiA, 
soon as it is ripe. When the roots are strong eiiO< 
plant them where they are to grow. It is sonn 
necessary to let them wait till the spring or the 
ing autumn before they are removed. Likes any 
Vbtchmilk fGoaf$ rue-leaved). — Lat. Astragalus 
ffiformia. A perennial plant originally frona Siberia, 
height four feet, blows, in July and August, y 
flowers. It is multiplied by seed sowed in a bed c^ 
earth which is exposed to the south-east. Whoi 
young plants are five or six inches high^ plant 
where they are destined to grow. 

594. VIOLET.— Lat. Viola odorata. A hardy 
nial plant, common in England and most parts 
Europe, and blows a deep blue flower in March [ 
April. Varieties white, and rose-coloured ; double h 
white, and rose-ooloured ; they all like a moist 
shady situation, and the single varieties are easily | 
pagated by seed sowed in a shady place as soon as it 
ripe, that is, about the beginning of August; they 
not come up till spring, and when of a pretty good s 
the youngs plants should be transplanted into a sh 
bed there to remain untl autumn^ when you may pb^! 
them where they are to remain. The double sort bca» 
no seed, therefore is propagated only by dividing to^ 
roots, which is the easiest and, perhaps, best way <» 
propagating either. Do this as soon as the plant h89 
done floweringi keep it moist till it have taken rooti 
water, if the weather be very dry ; and do not part lij 
roots more than once in three years, as the tufts most w 
pretty thick to flower well. Violet, the dog's-toothr^ 
Lat. Erythronhan dens cams. A purple pendolo^ 
flower, with leaves spotted with brown on the upP*' 
side. Blows in the beginning of April. Maybe trao^' 
planted any time between June and September. B^*^ 
should not be kept out of the ground long, for theya^ 
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apt to rot. Plant in patches^ ten or a dozen roots near 
to one another^ as they look best so. Perennial, four 
inches high. 

595. W AhLFhOWER.— Lht. Cheirmthus cheiri. A 
biennial plant of the soath of Europe. Grows from one to 
two feet high, and blows a fine yellow flower from April 
tiU June. Propagated by seed, sowed in a hot-bed of 
moderate heat, or, in beds out of doors in March. 
When they are four or five inches high, they are planted 
where they are to remain. They want little watering, 
and a soil rather dry than moist. The double ones are 
propagated by cuttings planted in good earth and rather 
shaded. This plant is called hardy, but in very severe 
frosts it should have protection, or it blows late and 
sparingly, and not so double as otherwise it would. It 
may be made the hardier by being sowed in poor ground, 
which causes the plant to be less succulent and conse- 
quently less susceptible of frost. It grows well on old 
walls, or any walls, indeed ; or on rubbish of any kind, 
and makes a pretty show wherever it is found. 

596. WILLOW-HERB, the rose %.— Lat. Epilo- 
hmm augtAstifoJmm. A native perennial plant, owing its 
vulgar naine to the resemblance of its leaf to that of the 
common willow. It grows three or four feet high, sends 
up innumerable branches, which are decked thinly all 
the way up by narrow pointed leaves, and, towards the 
tops of these branches it bears a peach-blossom flower 
in July and August. It is a troublesome thing in a 
flower border, on account of the great quantity of stems 
that it sends up from its very wide-spreading root, and, 
on this account (as well as on account of its height not 
suiting a border), it is not cultivated in it, but is gene- 
rally amongst the front rows of the shrubbery. The 
soil that it likes best is a moist one, but it does not re- 
fuse a pretty dry one. There is a white variety ; both 
propagated by dividing the roots in the fall. 

597. WOOD-SORREL, violeUcoUmred.—LKt. Oxa- 
lis violacea. A perennial bulb originally from North 
America^ and blows a violet-coloured flower in May and 
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Jane* It grows three or four inches high, likes a 
soil, and is propagated by parting the offsets, or 
seed, which should be managed like the tolip, only 
it requires less pains. 

598. WORM-GRASS, Maryland. — Lat. S^t 
Marilandica. A handsome crimson flower blowing 
June and July. Native of Maryland. It is difficult 
propagate, which must be done by parting its 
and though sufficiently hardy to bear an ordinary win! 
it is difficult to keep. It grows a foot high. 

599. XERANTHEMUM, annual or immortal 
— Lat. X. annuum, A plant from the south of Ei 
About a foot high, and blows, in July and Augns^^ll 
purplish flower. Propagate from seed sowed in dial 
open ground where it is to grow. When it is in a wuod 
situation it pro)>agates itself. H 

600. ZINNIA.— Lat. Z.fnt^«)2ora. An annual plmi 
originally from North America. Sends up many flowat 
stalks about a foot and a half high, and, at the end a^ 
each, bears a brownish red flower, in the montlis s^ 
July, August, and September. Propagated by sowii^ 
the seed in April where the plants are to blow, or inl 
February in a hot^bed, to be planted out in April ; notj 
particular as to soil or situation ; will do well in roct' 
work, and makes a pretty show in the border. 

601. ZIZIPHORA, oval-leaved. — Lat. Z.capitaiyim. • 
A hardy annual plant from Syria, about six inches high, 
and blows a purplish, flower in June and July. — Z. 
spear-leaved. — Lat. Z. tenuior. A hardy annual plant 
from the Levant, about a foot high, and blows in June 
and July. Both are propagated by seed sown in the 
autumn or in the spring where they are to remain. 



A KALENDAR 

Of Work to be performed in each Month of the Year, 



JANUARY, 

Kitchen-Gardkn. — In our variable climate, what is 
to be done this month depends much on the state of the 
weather ; but, if it is not deep snow, there is always 
something to be done advantageously. Even deep snow 
gives time for cleaning, thrashing, and sorting of seeds^ 
preparing stakes and pea-sticks, tying mats, sorting 
bulbs, and many similar sorts of employment. Dry 
frost makes an opportunity of manuring land with ease 
and neatness, and also of pruning gooseberries, currants^ 
and other hardy shrubs, and of clearing away dead trees 
and bushes, and thinning others. If the weather is 
mild and open, a few seeds may be sown, but not in 
great quantities ; in general, land is now troublesome to 
work; fresh digged, or forked (If it has been ridge- 
trenched), works best. Sow, for early use, radishes and 
carrots on a warm sunny border ; peas, beans, round 
spinage, parsley ; small salad in frames, old mint roots 
on heat under glass will soon give a supply of green 
mint. Pot over and cover seacale, and rhubarb ; where 
a succession is required, -some may be forced on heat^ 
some with dry litter, ashes, or even with light mould. 
.Remember that the blanching of seacale depends on the 
exclusion of the light and air, either of which spoils it. 
Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers in frames, endive in 
frames or under hoops ; in mild weather, if dry, let them 
have as much air as possible ; in hard frost, cover well. 
A few onions for eating green should now be sown, 
cover, with dry litter till they are up. Mushroom beds 
must be most carefully protected from wet and frosty 
cover well with dry litter ; mats or canvass covering is 
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indispensably necessary^ over the litter, to keep it 
and throw off the wet. Turn dunghills and com] 
heaps. I say it at once for the whole year, destroy 
min wherever you can find them. 

Fruit Garden.— Cut and nail in vines, pears, 
ries, and plums against walls and fences ; apricots 
peaches are more safely left till next month, or 
till the buds begin to swelL Thin standard and di 
trees of decayed and superfluous wood. Plcmt 
trees, if fiivourable weather; prune gooseb^ries 
currants and other fruit shrubs; prepare and p] 
cuttings of the two former, and suckers of the lattei^ 
plant in a nursery; take off the shoot buds of liMl 
gooseberries and currants as far as they are to be ji^sitie^ 
in the ground, so doing prevents the stems of the fofeotf 
bushes from being alvays pestered with suckers ; it w3i 
not prevent the cutting from striking. «< 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. — In this litlli 
can be done this month, except planting hardy rooli 
and bulbs, and protecting by covering those planted ia 
autumn : plant deciduous trees and shrubs. Sow sweefr 
peas to succeed those sown in November; roll, poI( 
and sweep grass walks, verges, and lawns ; keep tbefll.| 
clear from leaves and rubbish ; root out dandelions and 
docks, if there. Plant box edgings. 

Forcing Ground. — ^Attend to articles sown on hea 
in December. If you want them early, you may now 
force radishes on slight heat under frames, asparagus, 
potatoes, French beans, rhubarb, seacale, strawberries 
in pots. Where you have the convenience of a green- 
house, many things may be forwarded in this way. 
Cucumbers and melons now require particular attention, 
to keep up the heat equally by linings and coverings. 
Sow for next month. 

Green-House. — Pick off decayed leaves, water spar- 
ingly, give air freely in mild dry days ; light itres, not 
to promote growth, but to keep out frost, and to dryup 
damps. Cover potted stocks and other plants in 
frames during hard frost. 
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FEBRUARY. 

Kitchen Garden. — ^Whatever was mentioned as 
proper to be done last months and was not performed, 
may be done this, either in sowing, planting or prun- 
ing : if your land is light and dry, you may sow onions 
for a main crop towards the close of the month, but on 
cold and heavy soils it is better to wait to the middle of 
March; earth up celery, if you have any left unearthed. 
Plant beans for a fuU crop about the middle of the 
month. Sow peas in succession as they are likely to 
be wanted, radishes under straw covering, coss lettuce 
on heat to transplant ; on light rich soils lettuces may 
be sown broadcast, or drilled ; they will, if they escape 
slugs and other vermin, be nearly as forward as those 
now sown on heat ; the frost will seldom injure them. 
If you have good strong plants of the coss lettuces 
which, sown in October, in the frames, have stood the 
winter, and the weather be mild and the plants in a 
growing state, transplant them on a sunny spot of rich 
light soil ; do not be afraid of winds and frosts. Sow 
savoys for early planting, leeks, cabbages if wanted, 
spinage, parsnips, parsley, carrots, Dutch turnips under 
litter, cauliflowers on heat. Many of these sowings 
must depend on the nature of your soil and the 
weather. Plant cabbages, garlick, rocambole, onions 
for seed, shalots, chives, horseradish-crowns. Get 
what hoeing you can done in dry days ; get as close in 
with your work as you can ; and prepare for the busy 
month of March. 

Fruit- Garden. — Continue, and conclude if you 
can, the business of last month; prune add nail in 
peaches, apricots, figs, nectarines 5 lay vines (in pots is 
the best way), sow haws, pips, and fruit kernels ; many 
kinds of which may not only be much forwarded, but 
secured, if sown under glass, from the birds and vermin : 
in their infant state many of these things are very tender. 
Plant fruit-trees, shrubs, and bushes ; crab, apple, pear, 
and other stocks for next year's grafting : if favourable 
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weather, grafting may be begun at the close of 
month ; collect and prepare scions for grafting. 

Flowkr Gabdbn. — ^Towards the end, if o] 
weather, transplant pinks, carnations^ and other 
flowers, part the roots of southernrwood, swi 
Williams, candy-tuft, campanula, &c., if not done in 
autumn; make and repair box and thrift edgings, 
your strawberries, grass lawns and.vei^es and 
walks, into order. 

Forcing Ground. — Attend to your cacumi 
and melons, and to all other matters in this departmi 
Sow cucumbers and melons to pot and ridge out it^ 
March ; many articles may now be forced with ipss 
difficulty than in the former month, as, kidney-beans^ 
stawberries, rhubarb; less heat and less coreringwiA 
be required, unless the weather is particularly severe. 

Gr££n-Hoi}S£. — Give air freely, when tiie weather 
admits of so doing, no more fire-heat than is necessaij 
to keep out frost and dispel damp ; other mans^ement as 
last month ; shorten and head stin^gling growing plants^ 

MARCH. 

KiTCHRN Garden. — Sow artichokes, Windsor beans^ 
cauliflowers to come in the autumn ; cfiery, capsicums^ 
love-apples, maijorum and basil, ongeotle heat; lettuce^ 
marigold, blue, Prussian, and other peas in succession; | 
onions for a principal crop, but do not sow them till the 
ground works well and fine ; parsley, radishes, borage, 
savoys, small salading in succession as wanted; aspa- 
ragus in seed beds, beets, salsafy, scorzenera, skinets, 
fennel, cabbages, red and white, turnips, nasturtiums, 
early puiple broccoli, thyme, and aU aocts of herbs that 
are raised from seed, Brussels-sprouts, parsnips, round 
spinage, leeks, carrots for a main crop, chervil, coriander, 
French beans at the close of the month in a warm soil; 
plant out cauhflowers, hops in clumps for their tops, 
. small onions of last year's sowing, for early heacfog, 
old onionsf for seed, lettuces, perennial herbs by slips or 
parting the roots, asparagus, $irtichokes from suckers, 
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^Htatoes for a main crop^ cabbages^ white and red^ 
Ferasalem artichokes^ chives^ potato-ofiions, &c. 
1 Fruit Garden. — Head down old trees and shrubs^i 
fdant out trees and shrubs, continue and finish pruning 
i you can ; plant out stocks for next yearns grafting 
ind budding, if not done in autumn, (this is the 
principal month for grafting most sorts of trees,) plant 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, protect blossoms of 
fruit-trees when in blossom, dig fruit-tree borders. 

FliO^^sr Garden. — Sow adonis, alyssum, prince's 
feather^ snap-dragon, yellow balsam, candy-tuft, catchfly, 
convolvulus minor, devil-in-a-bush, hawkweed, Indian 
pink^ larkspurs, lavatera, linaria, mignonette, moon- 
wort, nasturtiums, nigella, palma christi, pansy, sweet 
"pea, persicaria, scabious, sun-flowers, strawberry-spi- 
nage, ten-week-stocks, sweet sultan, venus-naval-wort. 
^ On hot-bed^ sow convolvulus major, amaranthus, tricolor 
. and globe, balsam, chinaster, china hollyhock, chrysan- 
themums, jacobea (French groundsel), ten-week-stocks, 
zinnia, marvel-of-Peru, plant autumnal bulbs, such as 
the tiger flower, dahlias, anemones, and ranunculuses^ 
if any not yet planted, may make a late blossom. 
Hardy kinds of potted plants that have been sheltered 
should be now gradually inured to the open air, dress 
auriculas, carnations, protect best tulips and hyacinths, 
plant offisets, and part fibrous-rooted plants, take up 
and plant layers of carnations, pinks, seedlings of 
the same and other things and plant them, plant 
box, thrift> and daisies for edgings. Many of even the 
more hardy kinds of plants will be much advanced if 
sown on a little heat, and carefully hardened to the open 
air before put out. Lay turf, put and ke^ gravel-walks 
in good order, also grass-plats and edgings, roll, poll, 
and sweep, keep the shrubbery clean, remove all litter, 
finish planting shrubs. 

Forcing Ground. — This is a good time to begin to 
force vines, if you have a grapery, the sun will so mate- 
' rially assist you. Cucumbers and melons, in fruit, and be- 
ginning to show fruit, must be carefully attended to : give 
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air and water as required ; line the beds as the 
dines: cover earefaUy, and imcover eariy; sow for 
crop for Jane and Augnst ; make slight hot beds 
French beans^ and for raising seedlings of the teii4 
pUuits you may want. Mushroom beds may be madi 

Gbebn-Housb. — Fire heat will not be necess 
now, unless in unusually cold or damp weather^ or^ w1 
frost is indicated ; give air and water more freely. Shii 
and re-pot those plants that require it. Propagate Iqr] 
cuttings^ slips, layers, and parting the roots, grafliz^'j 
budding, and inarching. Sow geranium and balmr-o^j 
Oilead seeds, &c., on slight heat. Pot out in small pol;% 
when fit, the balsams, amaranthuses, cock^s-combsy^sen- 
sitives, and other tender annuals, on slight heat \mder 
glass ; they will, the best of them, have to take tk^ 
station in the green-house, when the present possessors^ 
the geraniums, myrtles, &c., are turned out. — See Fkwer 
Garden^ March. 

APRIL. 

Kitchen Garden. — Beans may still be sown^ peas, 
kidney beans, scarlets, beets, broccoli, purple, white^ 
and brimstone, late and early of all sorts: the cape 
about the third week, the sprouting the first week; 
savoys, cabbages, green cale, brown cale, Laphmd ditto^ 
and sea cale, it is best to sow this last in drills where it 
is to remain, as it transplants with great difficulty and 
never well, on account of the brittleness of the roots; 
sow it in drills about eighteen inches apart, from row to 
row. Continue sowing in general what was directed 
last month if wanted, and not then sown, or the seed or 
plants destroyed or failed. Kidney-beans for full crop 
at the end of the month if dry, also scarlet-runners, 
herbs, onions to puU young. Leeks, turnips, spinagre^ 
caraway, basil and marjonim on heat Plant potat » 
slips of thyme, lavender, ss^e, rosemary, rue, tani , 
balm, hyssop, tarragon, wormwood, sorrel, savory, 
parting of the roots ; mint, by cutting the young sp 
about an inch in the ground, with a portion of the ro< 
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Plant lettuces^ celery for early use, cauliflowers, cabbages, 
if required, leeks, turnips, transplant onions, prick out 
tlie capsicums sown laist month on gentle heat ; prick 
out celery sown in February or March. Hoeing and 
weeding are now required among all the crops planted 
in autumn, and as spring-planted grow, weeding and 
hoeing must be done to promote growth. Stick peas. 

Fruit Garden. — Finish planting trees and shrubs, 
and stocks ; head down newly-planted trees and stocks; 
finish hedging, ditching, and banking, all clean up. Sow 
fruit-stones, kernels, and pips, protect blossoms, rub off 
all the useless and foreright shoots of wall-trees in time. 
Attend to newly-grafted trees, and -keep the clay firm. 
Sow seeds of forest trees. 

Flowbr-Gardbn and Shrubbery. — Sow the 
same as last month, sow at the end for succession, the 
same things ; but those then sowed in a hot-bed to for- 
ward them, may now be sowed in the open ground : 
propagate by layers, slips, and cuttings ; strike slips or 
cu):tings of China roses on gentle heat; prick out on 
gentle heat tender atinuals to forward them. Shelter 
choice auriculas in pots from wind, rain, and sun. This 
is the best time to plant evergreens; plant dahlias, cry- 
santhemums, stocks, and other hardy annuals. Mow 
grass-plats, &c., sweep and roll. 

Forcing Ground. — Keep the grapery to about 
seventy-five degrees, pull off all useless shoots and top- 
bearing branches ; keep your cucumbers and melons in 
free growth, less artificial heat, air and water more freely. 
If the plants droop at hot sun, shade for an hour or 
two, make beds for succession as required; sow cucum- 
bers for planting under hand-glasses in May ; gourds, 
squashes, pumpkins. Keep the hardier things that are 
forced, such as potatoes, French beans, &c., duly wa- 
tered; give air by taking the glasses off, cover at night. 

Green-Housb. — Fire heat will not now be wanted, 
unless to expel damp and sharp frost; air and water 
more freely. Shift and re-pot those plants which need 
it. Propagate by the rules laid down for last month. 
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If insects appearj fumigate ihem, strike heaths^ sow 
ffrqft camtlUas ; prune and tie where wanted. 

MAY. 

Kitchen Gabden. — Sow kidney beans, b 
for spring use, cape for autumn, cauliflowers for De 
ber; Indian com^ cress, cucumbers under band-gl 
.and in the open ground, for pickling. Onions to p 
out next year as bulbs ; radishes, spinage, salsafy, s 
rets, squash, nasturtiums, herbs, endive (not mu 
turnips, cabbages, savoys, lettuces, coleworts, prick 
and plant celery, lettuces, capsicums, basil, maijoraa 
and other annual herbs, love-apples $ slip sage, this k 
proverbially the best time of the year for its stalking. 
JPlant radishes for seed, spring-sown cabbages, finish, 
planting of potatoes ; stick peas, move cucumbers and 
squashes put out last month, top beans when in blossom | 
hoe and thin out the crops of onions, earrots, lettuces, 
parsnips, and other spring crops: hoe and earth up 
peas, beans, potatoes, keep the hoe well moving, and 
destroy weeds everywhere. Tie up lettuces and cab^ 
bages to heart in, and blanch for use. Mcark the stun^ 
of best cabbages when cut, to put out for seed ; when 
the stumps have sprouted above two inches, take thera 
up, and lay them in by the heels at a foot aparf^ and 
about three feet from row to row. 

Fruit Garden. — ^Look to your grafts, and take off 
or loosen the bandages as wanted, disbud or take off 
with your finger and thumb the foreright and superflu- 
ous young shoots of wall trees : thin the fruit set on the 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines ; nail in the vines as 
soon as possible. Caterpillars will now be hatching. 
Water new- planted trees if necessary, keep young 
stocks and seedlings clear in the nursery ; if troubled 
with insects, water or rather pelt wall-trees with str< 
lime or tobacco-water, or fumigate th^m with a bello 
Look over newly-budded and grafted trees, and rub 
all the shoots that arise from the stock, below the I 
of the graft. Water strawberries. 
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Flower Garden. — Weed, hoe, and set out, to their 
proper distances, seedlings just come up ; at about the 
middle or end of the month sow again, for succession, 
larkspurs, mignonette, ten-week and wall-flower-leaved 
stock, minor convolvulus, Virginia stock, propagate by 
slips, cuttings, and layers, double wallflowers, pinks, 
sweet-williams, rockets, scarlet lychnis, &c. ; thin seed- 
lings soon to prevent their being drawn up spin- 
dling ; pot out tender aimuals, freely give air to plants 
in the frames as the weather permits. Shift and tie 
potted plants that need it; keep all clean, remove 
auriculas in pots to a north-east aspect: take up bulb- 
ous and tuberous roots as their leaves decay. Keep 
the gravel walks and grass in neat trim. 

Forcing Ground. — Continue the grapery at the 
same heat ; as the fruit swelb, thin the berries of the 
bunches with scissors : water the vines with drainings 
of a dung-hill. Less heat and covering will now be re* 
quired for cucumbers and melons, and more air and 
water required ; ridge out cucumbers under hand-glasses : 
water mushroom beds, if dry. 

Green-Housb. — ^Air and water abundantly ; towards 
the middle of the month remove the more hardy plants 
out into their summer stations, let the rest follow as oc- 
casion ofiers ; very tender ones may still remain. Shift 
and propagate as before, bring in tender annuals from 
the frames. 

JUNE. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow kidney-beans, pumpkins, 
tomattos, coleworts for a supply of young winter greens: 
imder the name of plants they are sold nearly all the 
year round in the London vegetable markets. Cucum- 
oers for pickling, this is indeed the safest and perhaps 
the best time for sowing this article. It is so tender 
that it can but seldom stand the natural air in this 
climate till this month, many of the London market gar- 
deners sow from two to twenty acres ; their method is 
to sow it in shallow drills about six or eight feet apart. 
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dropping the seeds about three or four inches apart in 
the driUs, which are slightly watered if the ground is 
dry^ if the ground is hot, the seeds vegetate and come 
up in a few days ; after they get a rough leaf^ they are 
thinned by hoeing them out to a foot or fifteen inches 
apart, and earthed with a hoe as they grow, and soon 
cover the ground ; excellent crops are sometimes had 
from those sown even late in June, while those of May- 
have been stunted and cankered :. they seldom succeed 
by transplanting to the open air. Sow black Spanish 
radishes for autumn and winter use, other radishes if 
wanted, endive, principal sowing late in the month. 
Lettuces, the hardy cosses are now the best to sow, 
celery for late turnips, peas, cardoons. Plant cucum- 
bers and gourds, pumpkins, nasturtiums, and in general 
similar articles not planted out last month, leeks, celery, 
cauliflowers, broccoli, borecole, and greencole, savoys, 
and other articles of autumn and winter use, seedling 
and struck sUps of herbs, water them when wanted, hoe, 
thin out, and clean all from weeds of the spring-sown 
crops; earth beans and peas, potatoes, kidney-beans, 
top beans as they blossom, slipping of herbs will still 
succeed, tie up lettuces to blanch for use, stick peas, 
leave off cutting asparagus about the twenty-^fourth, keep 
the hoe well employed, save some of the best and 
earliest cauliflowers for seed, cut mint and other herbs 
for drying: a general rule for cutting herbs for drying 
is, to cut them when in full flower. 

Fruit Garden. — We have little labour here now, 
except in the prospect of gathering the crop as it comes 
in ; tie up and secure young grafted trees, trimming the 
stocks of the wild wood^ summer prune and nail wall 
trees. Budding may be begun at the close of the month. 
Clip hedges, net cherried 

FiiOWER Garden. — General work much the same 

as last month : tie tall-growing flowers up to sticks ; 

sow Brompton, Twickenham, and giant stocks to flower 

next spring, lay roses, evtergreens, slip myrtles to strike, 

' pipe and lay pinks and carnations, jD/a»^ tender annuals 
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in borders^ plant out in nursery-beds seedling pinks, 
carnations and pickatees (sown on s ight heat in April), 
auriculas and polyanthuses in shady places. 

Forcing Ground. — Finish thinning grapes in 
grapery, keep the vines neatly trimmed and tied, dis- 
continue fires, unless in cold or damp weather, still 
att«$nd to cucumbers and melons, give air and water 
freely, attend to the succession crops, let the vines of 
the cucumbers, planted under hand-glasses, run out 
from beneath, by tilting, the glasses, prune them oc- 
casionally. 

Gaeen-Housb. — Give air and water as wanted. 
Those plants that are out of the hodse must be attended 
to,*watered when necessary, trimmed and tied ; if ex- 
cessive rain falls for days together, and you fear too 
much moisture, turn the pots sideways, set out what 
were too tender to put out last month. Propagate as 
last month. 

JULY. 

Kitchen GARD£N.«-*fi^ott^ kidney-beans, for the last 
crop, about the twentieth, they seldom succeed if sown 
later; early dwarf cabbages, a principal sowing, to 
plant out in October, for the general crop for next spring 
and summer's use may be made from the twenty-fifth to 
the thirty-first, endive for autumn, peas and beans have 
still a little chaiice of success ; radishes, lettuces, only 
the more hardy sorts will now succeed ; onions a few to 
pull green in the autumn for salads, it should be Lisbon 
or Reading onion. Coleworts for a main crop for torn- 
ter, early in the month, turnips principal sowing of the 
year, for autumn and winter use, chervil to stand the 
winter. Plant celery, endive, lettuces, cabbages, leeks, 
savoys, broccoli, green cale, cauliflowers. Hoe and keep 
all clean ; dry herbs, pull up, dry, and house, onions, 
garlick, shalots arid the like as the tops fade. Stick 
peas and scarlet beans, blanch white beets, tie up let- 
tuces and endive for blanching, top beans, earth celery, 
gather seeds. 
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Pbuit Garden.— Bud ; water, if dry, newly-pl 
fruit-trees ; nail and thin, and trim wall-Aruit-trees, 
all in neat order. Head down young espaliers ; 
fruit-bearing shoots of vines ; prune away shoots 
suckers from the stems of trees. Net morella and oi 
cherries, and currants. 

Flower Garden. — General work as last m< 
What was not done then, must be done this ; repet 
would be useless ; part auriculas and polyanthus n 
gather seeds, dry and house them, mark every »ari 
sample. Plant saffron crocus and other autumn bi 
Saw mignonette in pots to blow in shelter in the 
likewise ten-week-stock, both at the end of the moi 
to make an earlier sowing as well, would give a bet 
chance. Clip box, also evergreen hedges. 

Forcing Ground. — ^The crop in the grapery 
now be ripening or ripe, keep the vines neatly trimi 
give plenty of air to colour the grapes ; a fire may 
necessary in very damp weather to prevent injury to d| 
fruit Successional graperies require the same tr^ 
ment in the different stages of their growth. Attend U 
your late cucumbers and melons, of which, if proper^ 
managed, you will have abundance. 

Grebn-Housb. — General treatment as last mon&< 
Geranium cuttings will now strike like weeds in the 
open ground, from which they are easily potted. Strike 
heaths. This is the best month, particularly the earif 
part of it, to strike myrtles. The slips should be aboii 
two inches long, thickly pricked out into large pots, or 
under a hand-glass on gentle heat, and shaded from 
hot sun, till they have struck, which will be seen by 
their making growth : they will not be fit to pot m 
September. 

AUGUST. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow early cabbages in the first 
week, the last sowing for the year. Red cabbages s(feo6 
time ; cauliflower for spring and summer use, about the 
twenty-first, cress, hardy coss and cabbage lettuces 
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from about the twelfth to the thirtieth^ to stand the 
winter, prickly spinage for a principal winter crop about 
the sapie time. Turnips last sowing. Welsh onions 
first week in the month, Lisbon, Strasburg, and Read- 
ing, from the middle to the end of the month. 
Radishes, chervil, Spanish turnip radishes, carrots to 
pull early in the spring, com salad, plant endive in 
sheltered spots ; planting for winter must not now be 
delayed, put out as fast as possible, if not enough 
planted, savoys, cabbages, broccoli, coleworts, celery, 
&c. Hoe, and earth up where necessary, weed, and thin 
young crops, water and shade where requisite. Gather 
seeds as they ripen, dry and store them, dry and house 
onions, garlic, shalots ; dry herbs as they flower. Dig up, 
dry, and put by mushroom spawn. 

Fruit Garden. — Finish budding; and loosen the 
bandages round buds, put in earlier, or take them 
entirely off, plant out strawberries that struck in the 
fore part of the spring ; keep all the wall trees in neat 
trim ; early in the month ytrattle round with willow or 
hurdle rods some of the best currant-bushes, where 
none of the fruit has been fingered^ and mat them over, 
or, what is better, cover them with canvass or bunting ; 
the crop may with care be preserved till October. 

Flower Garden. — Continue to take up, dry and 
store, bulbous and other flower roots, as the leaves 
decay. General work as last month. Gather seeds 
of shrubs and flowers. Sow in pots for succession to 
blow in the winter. Plant autumnal bulbs: plant, 
where to remain, pipings and layers, and seedlings of 
hardy plants ; transplant auriculas and their like. IShift 
succulent plants in pots. h 

Forcing Ground. — ^The greatest part of the labour 
here is now over for the year. Attend to what you 
have left, water and thin as required; make mushroom 
beds, put by and repair lights and frames as they fall 
into disuse ; or place them to forward and protect wall- 
fruit. 
I Green-House. — The same management as last 
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month and the prerions, pot and shift towards tiiei 
of the month. Pot all your young stocky raised ' 
seed^ catttngsor layers. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow Readmg onions for t 
planting in the spring, carrots on warm border ; 
the first week ; spinage, Spanish and other radish 
warm spots, same time. Plants for spring, colewoi 
savoys for greens, late broccoli, celery, lettuces, and 
dive on warm borders, or, dry open pieces; herbs, 
nary and medicinal ; prick out cauliflowers, clear 
beds and all decayed articles ; finish drying and 1k) 
of onions, seeds, &c., earth up celery, cardoons, take 
and house potatoes, cut onion seed. 

Fruit Garden. — Propagate by layers and cuti 
gather and store keeping fruit as it ripens or is it; 
erapes, bag the best in bags of gauze, crape or banti 
Keep all trim onthewall-tiees ; thin the leaves (butBi 
too much) where they impede the rays of the sun 
the fruit; prepare ground for planting fruit-trees. 

Flowbr Garden. — Take up tiger flowers aat 
other tender bulbs. Put m pots Guernsey and Beufr 
donna lilies: clear decayed flowers and littered fe^'^'^ 
away ; trim plants and shrubs, the best auriculas «» P^ 
dress, shift, and place in shady shelter. Towards l» 
end of the month plant crocuses, common anemones, 
early tulips, lilies, and other scaly bulbs, remove suc- 
culent potted plants into shelter, as aloes, In&ssx fipj 
&c. Remove potted mignonette to a warm sunoy bor- 
der, or place it in fram A, covering at night. Plant ow 
seedling carnations, pinks, and pickatees, also lay^ 
and pipings of, where they are to remain ; gather seea& , 

Forcing Ground. — The observations of last n ^«^ 
are applicable to this, almost all is in a state oi di ^ 
and inactivity here, as far as regards forcing; the ^^ 
may be said of the succeeding month and Novf ^^f 
except that in November preparations may be nw '^ 
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forcing asparagus and sea cale, this month, however, is 
a good time for making mushroom beds. 

Green-House. — Ha! we smell winter here. General 
management the same as last month. The more tender 
plants should now be taken in the first week; it is bet- 
ter to be too early than too late ; and if surprised by 
frost, the eflFects are woeful. The whole should be 
housed by the end of the month as a measure of pru- 
dence. 

OCTOBER. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow a few mazagan beans, 
G^ess, white coss lettuces in frames for spring planting. 
Manure well, and phnt the principal crop of cabbages 
for spring, lettuces, coleworts, celery, last planting; 
shalots, garlic on dry ground, strawberries, bulbs, herbs, 
clear off decayed leaves, hoe and weed, get all up as clean 
as possible ; finish taking up and housing potatoes, the 
same of carrots, salsafy, scorzenera, shelter seedling 
cauliflowers from frost, or thejc will be black shanked. 
Break in the leaves of the late cauliflower that show 
fruit, to cover them from frost ; early white broccoli the 
same, cut down asparagus stalks, trench vacant ground^ 
manure. Get your planting close up. 

Fruit Garden. — ^Transplant • young fruit-trees; 
plant stocks of all kinds as soon as the sap is down. 
Apples and pears, and all winter-keeping fruit, must not 
be delayed gathering beyond this montii. . Sow cherry^- 
stoneSy take up layers of trees and shrubs of last yearns 
laying and plant them. * 

Flower Garden. — Very hardy flowers, such as 
larkspurs, may be sowed to stand the winter, and 
blossom early, plant hyacinths, tulips, anemones, 
ranunculuses, bulbous irises, &c.. Finish sepa^ 
rating and planting carnation layers, &c. Put hya- 
cinths, narcissuses, early tuUps, and jonquils, in water- 
glasses. Plant cuttings of jasmine, laurel, cubas, honey- 
suckle, &c., preserve potted carnations from wet and 
frost, place them in a sunny situation, house or put 
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under glass die mignonette in pots. Plants^ ded< 
trees and shrabs^ herbaceous plants. 

FoBCiNO Ground. — The directions for last moi 
apply here ; attend to your mushroom beds. 

Grben-House. — ^Water sparingly, give much 
move all in^ arrange your plants and take care^of tl 

NOVEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow early peas, leeks, 
radishes, and early horn carrots, on borders, salad 
heat. Plant cabbage-stumps for seed, cauliflo 
under hand-glasses and frames early in the nurniiy 
tuces under cover for winter use, endive, rhubarb in to 
after parting old roots ; finish taking up potatoes 
or the frost may save you the trouble: take up and 
carrots, beets, some parsnips also, to get at in f 
Thin lettuces sown last month in frames, sift fine 
mould among them to strengthen them, keep them 
let them not have the least shower, all depends 
keeping them dry, yet keep the lights off during 
davi ^i^d tilt at night to give as much air as possil 
unless hard frost. Give free air to cauliflowers in 
and glasses. Examine onion and other stores. 

Fruit Garden. — Sow the fruit stones that have 
now been kept in stmd ; cut old wood from raspberries 
begin pruning. Plant wall and other trees, dig among 
trees, plant stocks. 

FiiOWER Garden. — Pull up dead flowers, and tie up 
those that blossom where wanted: protect tender flowers^ 
auriculas, &c., from wet and frost. Plant bulbs, hardy 
bennials and perennials, shrubs and trees, as last month, 
if dry weather; prepare shrubs for forcing, as China 
roses, Persian lilac, &c. Attend to the grass lawns and 
verges, sweep up leaves, and pole down wormcasts; 
turn gravel walks if weedy or mossy. Take up dahlia 
roots, and place them secure from frost. 

Forcing Ground. — Attention required as last 
month, but nothing new to be done, except making beds 
for asparagus ; and forcing sea cale. 
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Green-House. — Air and water as required^ but more 
[ sparingly ; prune and clean^ pot bulbs for forcing. 

DECEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow radishes on heat, or on 
warm borders, cover peas and beans. Planting ought 
to have all been done" before. Weed, hoeing is now of 
little use ; protect from frost endive, celery, and what 
you can. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers under 
glass as last month ; tie endive when dry ; eaith up all 
celery pretty closely. Hedge, ditch, and drain as wanted, 
dig, trench, and manure vacant land. 

Fruit Garden. — Whatever was done last month 
may be done this, except pruning, which may as well 
be deferred, according to convenience. 

Flower Garden.— Nothing can be usefully sown 
or planted ; protect tender shrubs and plants by mat- 
ting them, or straw, cover bulbs from frosts, dress and 
dig flower borders and shrubberies ; protect flowers as 
last month. 

Forcing Ground All is nearlv dormant here, 

force asparagus and sea cale, prepare for sowing cucum- 
bers. 

Green-House. — Protect by fires from damp and 
frost, give air on mild days. 






CLASSIFICATION OF SHRUBS. 



Flowering trees and shrubs of from twenty to forty feet high, and 
proper for the back part of shrubberies. — Catalpa, Cedar, lime. Lo- 
cust, LobloUy-bay, Oleaster, Pawpaw, Pistacbio-tree, Service-tree, 
true and bastard ; Snowdrop-tree, Tulip-tree, Horse-cbesnut. 

Shridfs of from ten to twenty-feet high j proper for the middle of 
shrubberies. — Casbiobmy tbom, Lilac, Magnolias, grandiflora tripe- 
tella, purpurea, and acuminata, Zizipbus, Kose-acacia, Bladder-nut, 
Cypress^tree, Laburnum, several sorts ; Dogwood, two sorts ; Gor- 
donia pubescens, Georgia bark. Guelder-rose, Almond, Cherry, 
several sorts ; Scarlet Chesnut, Double-flowering Apple ; flowering 
Gooseberry, several sorts. 

Shrubs of from Jive to ten feet high; and proper for the outer rows 
of shrubberies J for the lawns and parterres. — Indigo, the shrubby 
bastard; Jasmin, Koelreuteria, Magnolia Glauca, Irivet, Sea buck- 
thorn. Spindle-tree, St. John's Wort, the hairy; Arbutus, Sumac, 
Syringa, Tamarisk, Trefoil, shrubby ; Laurel, Silver-leaved Almond, 
Double flowering Almond, Carolina Allspice, Althea Frutex, Bar- 
belry, Bladder-senna, three sorts; Broom, white and yellow; Buck- 
thorn, Box, Bird cherry. Double flowering cherry, Fontanesia, 
^Rhododendron, Oleander, the small flowering; Laurestine, Roses, 
' standard ; Gum-cistus, Golden Gooseberry. 

Shrubs of from one foot to Jive feet high; and proper for the edges 
of shrubberies; for small grass-plats, and to mix with herbaceous 
flowers in borders. — Alexandrian Laurel, Symphoricarpos, Mezereon, 
Rest Harrow, Jerusalem Sage, Scorpion Senna, Spiraea, several 
sorts ; Helianthemum, many sorts ; Widow wail. Dwarf Almond, 
Fruitful Calycanthus, Marsh Andromeda, Silvery AnthyUis, Azaleas, 
white, red, and yellow ; Candle-berry Myrtle, Dwarf American 
Cherry, Shrubby Diotis, Fuchsia, Geranium, Poses, Kalmia, Large 
flowering St. Jonn's Wort. 

Trailing and climbing shrubs proper to hide walls, or other naked 
places. — Clematis, Caper bush. Honeysuckle, Flowering Bramble, 
Large-flowering St. John's Wort, Ivy, Irish and Common ; Peri- 
winkle, Jasmin, Passion-flower, Trumpet-flower. 

Evergreen shrubs; proper to mix in the shrubbery, or to form win- 
ter pleasure-grounds. — ^Arbutus, Hare's ear. Red Cedar, Laurel, 
Common, Portugal, and Alexandrian ; Oleander, Privet, Evergreen 
Thorn, Live Oak, Thuja, Rhododendron, Laurestine, Rose Chinese; 
Magnoha Grandiflora, Box, Cistus, Mezereon, St. John's Wort, 
Cypress. 

Green-house shrubs. '— Myrtle, Olive-tree, Orange-tree, Oleander, 
Large-flowering Pomegranate, Psorolea, Vervain, Widow-wail, Ge- 
ranium, Bread-tree, Camellia Japonica, Climbing Cobea. 



CLASSinCATION OF FLOWERS. 



TaU growing fiou^ers ; proper for the back part of fiower- 
— Convolvulus Major, Dahlia, Gaura, Golden-rod, Hollyhock, 
neyrackle. Hop, Mullein, Nasturtium, Palma Christi, Pea, S| 
flower. 

Fhwers of middling stature ; proper for the middle offower-^ 
ders, and to mix with low^growing shrubs. — ^Aconite, Asphodel^ 
panula Pyramidal ; Carnation, Chrysanthemum, Chdone, Coral I 
Coreopsis, Columbine, FritiDary, Hellebore, Honesty, Iris, Lai 
Leopards-Bane, Lily, Lobelia, Loose-strife, Lupine, Lychnis^ 
rel-of-Peru, Marigold, Master-wort, Pea, Phlox, Poppy, Silpl 
Sot^[iwort, Sun-flower, Thistle, Valerian, Vemonia, Willow heA| 

Flowers of from two inches to two feet high; proper border^ 
— ^Adonis, Amaryllis, yellow ; Anemone, Archangel, Aster, Auric 
Balsam, Barren-wort, Birth-wort, Bulbocodium, Caltrops, Cs 
nula, Canterbury-bell, Campion, Candy-tuft, Catchfly, Cent 
Cineraria, Cistus, Colchicum (Hound's-tongue), Convolvulus 
nor. Cowslip, Corn-flag, Crepis, Crocus, Cyclamen, Daffodil, 
gon's head, Daisy, Devil-in-a-bush, Foxglove, Fraxinella, Fumat 
Germander, Globe-flower, Goldy locks, Hawkweed, Hellebore, 
cinth, Hepatica, Larkspur, Lily of the VaUey, Lobelia, Mad-^ 
Marigold, Monarda, Narcissus, Nasturtium, Red Nettle, (Enoth| 
Onosma, Pansy, Petunia, Pink, Polyanthus, Pceony, 
Ranunculus, Rocket, Ring-flower, Rose Campion, Sand-wort, 
frag9. Scabious, Snap-dragon, Solomon's seal, Soldanella, Si 
wort. Stock, Strawberry blite. Thrift, 'Hger-flower, Tulip, Vej 
Violet, Wall-flower, Wood-sorrel, Xeranthemum, Ziimia, ZiflpW 

Flowers that like moist or swampy situations ; proper for the eagti 
of ponds or rivulets, — ^Avens, Marsh Trefoil, Flowering Rush, Marsa 
Marigold, Monkey-flower. 

Water-flowers, — Lily, white and yellow. 

Green-house and Frame flowers, — ^Amaryllis, Bear's-ear, Cacal0» 
Cactus, Coris, Cyclamen, DsHchos, Purpureus, Egg-plant, Indian 
Fig, Globularia, Ipomea, Ixia, Sida, Squill, Tuberose, Rose,Verrafl' 
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Note. — The figures refer to paragraphs. 



' AiTON, Mr., 160 
' Aldbury, 19 

Annular incision, 250 

Ants, 298 

Apple, 260 

Apricot, 261 

Arching, 256 

Artichoke, 118 

Asparagus, 119 

Balm, 120 

Basil, 121 

J^ean, 122, 123 

Beet, 124 

Broccoli, 125 

Brussels sprouts, 126 

Bumet, 127 

Bacon, Lord, 10 

Barberry, 262 

Birds, 294 

Books, the« on gardening, 10 

Box, 42 to 44 

Black grub, 304 

Brown, Sir A., 19 

Bush form, 254 

Bug, the peach, 292 

Buds, 203 

Budding, 211 to 217 

Borage, 197 

Cabbage, 128 ' 

Calabash, 129 

Cale, 130 
\ Cale, sea, 131 

Camomile, 132 



Capsicum, 133 

Caraway, 134 

Carrot, 135 

Cauliflower; 136" 

Celery, 137 

Chervil, 138 

Cives, 139 

Coriander, 140 

Corn, 141 

Corn-salad, 142 

Cress, 143 

Canker, 287 

Caterpillar, 300 
• Cotton-blight, 288 

Cucumber, 144 

Cultivation, 58 to 62, 104 to 115 

Curwen, Mr., Ill 

Cuttings, 202 

Chilworth, 19 

Chantilly, 313 

Comble, M. de, 298 

Cobham, 284 

Dill, 146 

Diseases of trees, 286 

Drummond, Mr. H., 19 

Ear-wig, 307 

Edgings, 41 

Eden, Sir Frederick, 313 

Enclosing, 30 to 35 

Endive, 146 

Espalier, 257, 258 

Epsom Down, 313 
, Evelyn, Sir P., 19 
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Parnham, 14 

Fennel, 147 

Fencing, 30 to 35 

Flowers, alphabetical list of, 422 

, borders of, 420 

, beds of, 420 

, propagation and culti- 
vation of, 421 
FitzwiUiams, Sir William, 14 
Form of garden, 28, 29 
Flies, 309 
Forsyth, Mr., 298 
Flowers, 422 
Garlick, 148 
Gourd, 159 

Green-houses, 55 to 57 
Goblet form, 253 
Gravel walks, 40, 312 
Grass, short, 313 
Garden, situation for, 13 to 19 

, soil for, 20 to 27 

, form of, 28, 29 

i walls, 29 

, fences for, 30 to 35 

, laying out of, 36 to 46 

, walks for, 40 



Grafting, 205, 210 
Gum, 291 
Hampton Court, 284 
Half-standard, 255 
Hedges, 32 to 35, 39 
Hot-beds, 47 to 54 
Hunter, Orby, 14 
Hortus Kewensis, 160 
Hop, 150 
Horse-radish, 151 
Hyssop, 152 
Huckleberry, 271 
Jerusalem artichoke, 153 
Knives, pruning, 224 
Layers, 201 
Lavender, 154 
Leek, 155 
Lettuce, 156 
Long Island, 259 
Lice, 290 
Manure, 26 
Maggot, 294 



Marshall, Mr., 81, 204 

Missing, Mr., 115 

Moles, 297 

Montrenil, 247 

Mildew, 289 

Mice, 295 

Mangel Wurzel, 157 

Maijorum, 158 

Marigold, 159 

Mint, 161 

Mushroom, 162 

Mustard, 163 

Nailing, 249 

Nasturtium, 164 

Onion, 165 

Orleans, the Duke of, 31^ 

Orchards, 259 

Painshill, 259 

Parsley, 166 

Parsnip, 167 

Pea, 168 

Pennyroyal, 169 

Potato, 170 

Pumpkin, 171 

Purslane, 172 

Planting, 218 

Piatt, Mr., 259 

Propagation, 59 to 64, 199 to 

Pruning, 222 to 248 

Pyramid form, 252 

Radish, 173 

Rampion, 174 

Rape, 175 

Rhubarb, 176 

Raspberry, 281 

Rats, 296 

Rich, Sir Robert, 14 

Richardson, Mr., 225 

Roots, their extent, 210 

Rook-worm, 303 

Rosemary, 177 

Rue, 178 

Rutabaga, 179 

Salt, 27 

Sage, 180 

Salsafy, 181 

Samphire, 182 

Savory, 183 
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fcvoy, 184 

icorzenera^ 185 

|»lot, 186 

Parret, 187 

ibrrel, 188 

^ina^e, 189 

fouash, 190 

leed;, 63 to 83 

Jervice, 282 

Hips, 201 

Itocks, 204 

J^ider, 299 

Situation for a garden, 14 to 19 

Bnail, 301 

Slug, 302 

Swift, 259 

Shrubs, alphabetical list df, 319 

Swing, 85 to 95 

Standard-trees, 259 

Soil, 20 to 27 

Shrubberies, 311 



Tansey, 191 
Tarragon, 192 
Thyme, 193 
Tomatum, 194 
Turnip, 195 
Training trees, 221 
Transplanting, 96 to 102 
Trenching, 23 
Tull, Mr., 10, 110, 205 
Vermin, 286 
Vine, 284 
Voltaire, M. de, 11 
Walks, 40, 313 
Wahiut, 285 
Wasps, 308 
Waverley Abbey, 13 
Walls, 29 
Weeds, 205 
Wire-worm, 305 
Wood-louse, 306 
Wormwood, 196 



Loudon: Geo. Peircc, Priuter, 310, Strand. 
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N.B.— J/Z iheBooksumdermeutumedarepMiskedbyA. COBBETT, 
at No. 137, Strand, London, and are to be had of all other Book' 
sellers. 



SELECTIONS 

FROM 

COBBETlf'S POIilTICAIi BEGISTER; 

A Complete Abridgement qf the 100 Voium^ which comprise th^ 
writings of ** Porcupine/' and the *' Weekly Political Register'* 
{fnm 1794 ^o 1835) 

WITH MOTES, HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 

BY JOHN M. COBBETT AND JAMES P. COBBETT, ESQRS., 

BaRR18TERS-AT-LaW| 

Is now published, in Six Volumeji, Sto., witli » Complete Ana- 
LYTicAL Index to the whole. The Index to this work gives it an 
advantage over the original one, which, being without any general 
Index, and the indices to the volumes being scanty, where there 
are any, and being omitted in a gteat many of the volumes, is, in 
fact, a work ver^r difficult to refer to. The great object of the 
editors of this abridgement has been to preserve a series of the best 
papers of Mr. Cobbett's writings, and to render them easily referred 
to by a General Analytical Index. The price of the Six Volumes 
8vo. is 21, 10s. boards. 
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THE 

COBBETT UBRARY, 

When I am asked what books a young man or yoimg woman ouglit 
to read, 1 always answer. Let him or her read aU the books that I 
have written. This does, it will doubtless be said, smell i^ihe shop. 
No matter. It is what I recommend ; and experience has taught 
me that it is my duty to give the recommendation. I am speaking 
here of books other than THE REGISTER; and even these, that I 
call my LIBRARY, consist of thtrty-nme distinct books; tvo of 
them being translations; seven of them being written by my sons; 
0fie (Tull's Husbandry) revised and edited, and one published by 
me, and written by the Rev. Mr. O'Callaohan, a most virtuous 
Catholic Priest. I divide these books into classes, as follows :— 1. 
Books for Teaching Language; 2. On Domestic Management 
and Duties ; 3. On Rural Affairs ; 4. On the Management of 
National Affairs; 5. History; 6. Travels; 7. Laws; 8. Mis- 
cELXANEous PoLiTics. Here is a great variety of subjects, and all 
of them very dry ; nevertheless, the manner of treating them is in 
general such as to induce the reader to go through the book when 
he has once begun it. I will now speak of each book separately » 
under the several heads above-mentioned. N.B. — All the books are 
bound in boards, which will be borne in mind when the price is 
lookedat.— W. C. 

I. BOOKS FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE. 

ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 

I have been frequently asked by mothers of families, by some 
fathers, and by some schoolmasters even, to write a book that they 
eould begin teaching by ; one that should begin at a beginning of 
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book learninff, and smooth the way along to my own 
Grammar, which it the entrance -gate. I often promised to con^ 
with these request!, and, from time to time, in the intervstt| 
political heats, I have thought of the thing, till, at last, I fa 
time enough to sit down and put it upon paper. The objectioi 
the common spelling books is, that the writers aim at teacl 
itvcrid impoftamt f otences in a littb book iii whieh the whole 
should be the teaching of spelling and reading. We are presei 
with a little Arithubtic, a little Astronout, a little Gaooai 
and a good deal of Eeuomv 1 No wonder the poor little 
imbibe a hatred of books in the first that they look into! 
proving heartily of these books, I have carefully abetained fl 
evervthing beyond the object in view, namely, the teaching o 
child to spell and read ; and this work I have made as pleasant 
I covldf hj introducing such stories as chndren meat delight 
accompanied by those little woodcut illustrations which ami 
them. At the end of the book there if a *' Stepping-stooe to t] 
English Grammar.** It is but a step ; it is designed to teach a cl 
the dltPerent partt qftpeech, and the use otjfumiU, with one or ti 
■mall matters of the kind. The book is in the duodecimo fori 
contains 17B pages of print, and the price is Is. 6d. — W. C. 

ENGUSH GRAMMAR 

COBBETr S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. (Price 3e.J— Thia work 
is in a series of letters addressed to my son Jamea, when be was 14f 
years old. I made him copy the whole qfit before it went to pre8S,i| 
and that made him a grammarian at once ; and how able an one it- 
made him will be seen by his own Grammar of the Italian Law-J 
ouAGE, his Ride in France, and his Tour in Italy. There are atfl 
the end ot this Grammar *^Six Lessons intended to prevent States-*] 
men from using false Grammar;" and I really wish that our states 
men would attend to the instructions of the whole book. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of young iMen have been made eorrecl 
writerabyit; and it is next to impossible that they should havej 
read it with attention wTthoUt its produeing such effect. It is al 
iHwk of principles, clearly laid down ; and when once these are gotj 
into the mind they never quit it. Move than 100,000 copies of this' 
work have bees sold. — W. C. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

€OBBETT'8 FRENCH GRAMMAR (THce 69.}; or, Piain\ 
Imtrueii/mBfor ihe Lemming ef French. — ^Thisbook has had, and has, , 
a very great effect in the producing of its object. More youns men J 
have, i dare say, leaned French from it than from tAl the other books f 
that have been published in Enalish for the last Miy years. It is' 
like the former, a book oiprinciplee, clearly laid dewir. I had tbfll 
great advantage too, that I bad learnt French without a master. I 
had grulibed i< out, bit by bit, and knew well how to remove all tM\ 
difiemUut; I remembered what it was that hadpuzzkd and retarded 
me ; and I have taken care, in this, my Grammar, to prevent the! 
reader from expeviencing that which, in this respect, I experienced' 
myself. This Grammar, as well as the former, is kept out of schooU 
owing to the fear that the masters and mistresses have of being 
looked upon as Cobbettites. So much the worse for the children 
of the stupid hrtttes who are the cause of this fear,, which tentibU 
people laugh at, and avail themselves of the advantages tendered to 
them in the books. Teaching French iuEnffUsh -S'c^oiit is, generally, 
a mere delusion; and as to teaching the pronunciation by ruUt, itii, 
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Uz^taese^t of »11 hum«n iabsnrditiea. Hf feoowledge of French 
• so eouralete thirty-sev^ji years Ago, that the very first thing in 
^«ha(se 91 a book thait I wrote for the press* was a Gramnar to 
wh the Frenchmen English; an4, of course, it was wtiUeu in 
iench, I tnust know all about the^e two languagee; and mast he 
ie to jgi'fre advice to young people on the sufagect : their iime is 
icioue,; and I advise them not to i^aste it upon what are ealled 
mns frotm masters and laustresses. To learn the pronunciation, 
are is xto way .bi>t«that oi kearmg ihoM, bBd $pwhuig with those, 
ba speak the language well. My Grammar will fls the vest^-^ 

r.c. 

L GRAMMAR OF THE ITAUAN LAN- 
GUAGE ; 

,a^lain and CompendiooH Introduction to the Study of Italian. 
Jamgs Paui. CoBBBTT. This work contains explanations and 
mples to teach the language prkctically; and the principles of 

onslruction are illustrated by passages from the best Italian 

uthors. Price 6s. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. 

A LATIN GRAMMA.R,ior the Use of English Boys; being an 
Sxplanation of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By James 
Paul Cobbett. Friee3f. boards. 

FRENCH EXERCISES, 

EXERCISES TO COfiB£TT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR <price 
t^) is jtttft publifihed. It is an accompaaixneot too the JFrench 
^amm»r, ^ind is necessary to the learner who has heen diiigesiKt in 
lu reading of the Grammar. By James Cobbevt. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

COBBETT'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY.- 
This book is now published. Its price is I2s. in hoards ; and it is a 
wick octavo ToUime. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 

. This boiok was suggested to me by my own frequent want of the 
inforiufttion which it contains; a:sug9estioa which, if orery com- 
piler did but wait to feel before be puts his shears to work, would 
^f^n the world many a Td«minous and useless book. I am con- 
•ta&tly reeeiving letters out of the country, the writers living in 
obscure places, hut who seldom think of giving more than Rename 
^ the iMaoe that they write from; and thus have I been often 
pUKBled to death to find out even the county in which it is before I 
cohIjA retom an answer, ione day determined, therefore, for my 
o^n convenience, to have a list made out of evef>y parith in Che 
kiittdom ; but this being done, I found that I had stiU towtahipt 
&na hamlets to add in order to rrake my list complete ; and when I 
had got the wot^ only half done, I Ibund it a book ; «nd that, with 
the addition of hearing, and population, and distance from the next 
nuurket town, or if a market town, from London, itwikl be a really 
*iseful GeogPopkioal Diotumapy, It is ia work which the learned 
Would call «tft gemris; h prompted itself into life, and it has grown 
^ my haftds; but I will here insert the whole cf£ the title-^page, 
for that contains a full description of the hook. It is athifck octavo 
^•lanie, Price 12«.— W.C, 
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'' A OBOORAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGUlKD 
AND WALES; eontainiiif the Namct, in Alphabetical Oi4K,ef 
all the Coantiee, with their Mveral subdivieums into Handteii, 
Lalhet, Rapes, Wapentakes, Wards, or Divisions ; and an ^ i iuMtl 
of the Diatribiition of the Counties into Circuits, Dioceses^ wbA] 
PBtliamentary Divisions. Also the names (under that of eaek 
County reepeetiveW), in Alphabetical Order, of all the CSkfim^ 
Boroughs, Market Towns, Villages, Hamlets, andTitfaings, with te 
Distance of each from London, or from the nearest Market Town, 
and with the nopulation, and other interesting particulars relating 
to each; besides which there are MAPS; first, one of the whole 
country, showing the local situation of the Counties relatiTely to 
each other, and then each County is also preceded by a Map, 
showing, in the same manner, the local situation of the Cities^ 
Boroi^hs, and Market Towns. FOUR TABLES are added ; first 
a Statistical Table of all the Counties ; and then three Tables 
showing the new Divisions and Distributions enacted by the Reform 
Law of 4th June, 1838." 



II. BOOKS ON DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT AND 

DUTIES. 

COTTAGE ECONOMY. 

COBBETT'S COTTAGE ECONOMY f Price 2s. 6^ J; con- 
taining information relative to the brewing of Beer, making of 
Bread, keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Ewes, Goats, Poultry, and 
Rabbits, and relative to other matters deemed useful in the con- 
ducting of the Affairs of a Labourer's Family ; to which are 
added, instmctions relative to the selecting, the cuttii^ and 
bleaching of the Plants of English Grass and Grain, for the pur^ 
pose of making Hats and Bonnets ; and also instructions for erecting 
and using Ice-houses, after the Virginian manner. In my own 
estimation, the book that stands first is the Poor Man*s Frienb; 
aud the one that stands next is this Cottage Economt; and 
beyond all description is the pleasure I derive from reflecting on 
the^ number of happy families that this little book must have made. 
• I dined in company with a lady in Worcestershirot who desired to 
tee me on account of this book ; and she told me that until abe 
read it she knew nothing at all about these two great matters^ the 
making of bread and of beer ; but that from the moment she read 
the book, she began to teach her servants, and that the benefiti 
were very great. But, to the labouring people, there are the argu- 
ments in favour of good conduct, sobriety, frugality, industry, all 
the domestic virtues ; here are the reasons for all these ; toad it 
must be a real devil in human shape who does not applaud the man 
who could sit down to write this book, a copy of which every ootmni 
ought, upon pain of loss of ears, to present to every girl that he 
marries, rich or poor.— W. C. 

" Difllering as I do from Mr. Cobbett in bis politics, I must ssy 
" that he has been of great use %o the poor. This * Cotti^i^e Economy' 
'' gives them hints and advice which have, and continue to be, of 
** the grreatest service to them; it contains a little mine of wealth, 
** of which the poor may reap the advantage ; for no one understands 
** the character of the English labourer better than Mr. Cobbett 
* Since writing: the above, Mr. Cobbett is no more ; his'Cottsge 
" Economy should be consideredashislegacy tothe poor. "--Jessb's 
{jCiEANlNGS. Vol. 2. p. 358. 
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i' ** Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to Cobbett's poli- 
i^tical writings, and as to his peculiar views and prejudices, tnere 
^. cannot be a doubt that all his works on domestic management, on 
^raral affairs, and on the use of language, are marked by strong 
^ sense, and by greatckarness of thought and precision of language. 
9f His power of conveying instruction is, indeed, almost unequalled ; 
i* be seems riitfaer to woo the reader to learn than to affect the teacher ; 
^ he travels with his pupil over the field of knowledge upon which 
^*he is engaged, never seeming to forget the steps by which he him- 
'* self learned. He assumes that nothing is known, and no point 
** is too minute for the most careful investigation. Above all, the 
''pure mother English in which his instructions are conveyed, 
^' makes him a double teacher; for whilst the reader is ostensibly 
** receiving instruction on some subject of rural economy, he is at the 
f ** same time insensibly imbibing a taste for good sound Sason English 
'** — the very type of the substantial matters whereof his instructor 
** delights to discourse. Most of Cobbett't works on rural and do- 
" mestic economy, though written for the industrious and middle 
'* classes of this country, are admirably adapted to the use of settlers 
' ^* in new countiries. . For an old and thickly-peopled country like 
* '^ England, perhaps Cobbett carried his notion of doing everything 
at home a little too far ; but in a new country, where a man is at 
times compelled to turn his hand to everything, it is really well to 
know how everything connected with rural economy should be 
" done, and we really know of no works whence this extended 
*' knowledge can be acquired so readily as from those of Cobbettr 
** He understood all the operations incidental to the successful pur- 
** suit of husbandry, aiid his very prejudice of surrounding the farm 
*' with a wall of bruss, and having every resource within, prompted 
** him to write on rural affairs, with completeness. ^ 

"The little half-ci-own book, which we now. Introduce to our 

" readers, contains a mine of most valuable instruction, ever^ line 

" of which is as useful to the colonist as to those for whom it was 

'^ written* We have Just read it through, from the tide to the 

"imprint, with especial regard to the wants of the colonists, and we 

' ** do not believe there is a single sentence of the instructional por- 

' *" tion that need be rejected. The treatise on brewing and making 

" bread are particularly applicable to New Zealand. We observe 

' ** by the published list of prices, that while flour was there selling at 

' " a moderate price, bread was enormously hiffh. There is nobody 

' ** to blame for this ; it arises simply out of the high rate of retail 

* ** profit which prevails in new couniriieSjfind we know no reason why 

" bakers should be expected to keep shop f^r less remuneration 

" than other tradesmen. The remedy- thei^ i#,' nut to abuse the 

' ''baker, but to bake at home. How thi^ is .to be accomplished 

"Cobbett here points out. Some idea of the saving by means of 

*' home baking m our colonies, where retail profits are high, may 

" be gleaned from the great difference between the price of flour 

"andthatof bread at Weill ngton» at the same date. When flour 

" was selling at 20/. per ton, the bakers of Wellington were charg- 

*'ing Is. 8d. for the 4lb. loaf. Now, one cwt. of flour would make 

' 'from 1261b. to 134lb of bread, that is, on an average, 32 loaves of 

" 4lb. each. These would cost: — flour 20s, yeast Is, salt 6d, with fuel, 

*' Is— together 22s 6d, or something under 9d per 41 b loaf. Here, 

''then, wouldhf anenormous saving to the settlers' family by means 

"of home bread making :— is not Cobbett right when he deprecates 

" the idea of the farm labourer going to the bakers' shop? and. if he 

''be right in England > where the b.aker works for a small pfofiti his 
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** f •eommBodatioD hM ton Hmw the force when applied to a okny 
" like New Zealand. Let it be remembered aUo, tbat, byboie- 
" baking, the Quality of the bread is guarantet;d. Doubtless, bewit 
" bakers do exist ; but if there be only a few who occasionally make 
** use of potatoes, and other materials less nonrishing than wbett, 
*' sur^y Uie guarantee i» worth something where sonadiiefls oi 
" muscle and smew is of so mudi importanee. Eamestlir* then, ds 
** we recommend every New Zealand catiigeaat to purehaaethisUttle 
" book, and make himself master of ddit containa/'^-Naw Zbalaa 
JouajiAL, 8th January, 1942. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 

COBBETT'S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (ineidentslly) 
to Yomg Women, mtksmiddk and higher Bamk$ rf lAfe (iVice 5t.) 
it was published in fourteen numbers* and is now lA one volnme 
complete. 

SERMONS. 

COBBETTS SERMONS (Price 3#. 6d.) : There are thirteen of 
them on the following tubjects:— 1. Hypocrisy and Craelty; 2. 
Drunkenness; 3. Bribery; 4. The RighU of the Poor; 5. Usjatt 
Judges; e. The Sluggard; 7. Murder; 8. Gaming; 9. Public 
Robbery; 10. The Unnatural Mot\ier; 1). Forbidding Marriage; 
12. Parsons and Tithes ; 13. Good Friday; or, God's Judgment as 
fhe J tun, — More of these Sermons have been sold than of the Ser- 
mons of all the Church Parsons put together since mine were pob- 
lisbed. There are some- parsons who have the good sense sni 
Wrtne to preach them from the pulpit. — W. C. 

III. BOOKS ON RURAL AFFAIRS. 

TULL'S HUSBANDRY. 

OOBBETT'S EDITION OF TULLES HUSBANDRY {Prw 
1^.): The HORSE-HOEING HUSBANDRY; or, A Treatise on 
the Principles of Tillaob and VEGETATioir, wherein is taught s 
Method of introducing a sort of Vimetard Culture into the Coav- 
FiBLBs, in order to increase their Product and diminish the common 
SKpense. By Jbthro Tull, of Shalhome, in the county of Berks. 
To which is prefixed an iNTRODucrtoK, explanatoiy of some Cir- 
enmstaDces eonneeted with the History and Division of the Work: 
and containing an Account of certain Experiments of recent dste, 
by William Cobbbtt. — From this fismous book I learned all my 
principles relative to fkrming, gardening, and planting. It reality 
without a pun, ^oef to the root of the subject. Before I read thii 
book I baa seen enough of efecUf but really knew nothing about 
the eaueet* It contains the foundation of all knowledge in Uie 
eultivatioD of the earth. — ^W. C. 

YEAR'S BESroENCE IN AMERICA. 

COBBETT S YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AMERICA, WITH A 
MAP {Price 6t,) ; treathig of the Face of the Country, the CKnuUe, 
the SoiL the Products, the Mode of Cultivating the Land, tiie 
Prices or Land, of Labour, of Food, of Raiment, of the Expensei 
of Housekeeping, and of the usual Manner of Living ; of the 
Manners and Customs of the Peo^e; and of the Institutions of die 
Country, avil, Political, and Religious ; in three Pttrts. The Map 
w* 2?^ r '"* United States. The book contains a Journal of the 
WeatiMTlorone whole year; and it has an account of my Farm- 
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tix»t eooQtry ; trnd also an account of the causes of poor 
cVa failure m his undertaking. A book very necessary to 
a of property «irho emigrate te the United States.— W. C« 

THE ENGLISH GARDENER. 

■* ^OOBBETT'S ENGLISH GARDENER CPriee 69.J ; or a Treatise 
nn. t;ls.e Situation, Soil, Enclosinfl^ and Laying-out of Kitchen Gar- 
tev&s ; on the Making and Mansiging of Hot-beds and Green- 
Souses ; and on the Propagation and Cultivation of all sorts of 
~ n^Garden Plants, and of Fruit-Treea, whether of the Garden 
Orchard. And also on the Formation of Shrubberies and 
^wer-Gardens ; and on the Propagation and Cultivation of the 
■eir^rTal sorts of Shrubs and Flowers ; concluding with a Kalendar, 
* * ng Instructions relative to the Sowings, Plantings, Prunings, 
LB. other labours to be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
t;lie year.--'A complete book «f the kind. A piaa of a Kitchen- 
prdem, and Httle plates to exiplasn the works of pruning, grafting, 
3. budding. But it is here, its in ati my books, the Principles 
, 9Lt fire valuable : it is a knowledge of these that fills the reader 
xtJn delight in the iMiirsuit. I wrote a Gardener for Ameiica, and 
vik wretch who pirated it there had the baseness to leave oat 
Dedication. No pursuit is so rational 9b this, as an amusement 
relaxation, and nono so innocent and so useful. It naturally 
l^ads to Early Rising ; to sober contemplation ; and is conducive to 
t&/ealth. Every young man should be a jpardener, if possible, wliat- 
«^er else maybe his pursuits. —W. C. 

THE WOODLANDS. 

COBBETT'S WOODLANDS CJ'rice Us.J ; or, a Treadae on the 

preparing of Ground for Planting; on the Planting; on the Culti- 

v^ating; on the Pruning; aud on the Cutting down of Forest Trees 

And Underwoods ; describing the usual Growth, and Size, and 

TJses of each sort of Tree, the Seed of each ; the Season and Mas- 

ner of collecting the Seed, the Manner of Preserving and Sowing 

ity and also the Manner of Managing the Young Plants until fit 

to plant out; the Trees being arranged in Alphabetical Order, avd 

the List of them, including those of America as weH as those of 

England, and the English, French, and Latin name being prefixed 

to we Directions relative to each Tree respectively. — This work 

takes every tree at ITS SEED, and csiries an account of it to the 

cutting down and converting it to its usps.— W. C. 

A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S CORN. 

COBBETT'S CORN- BOOK (Price ds.J ; or, A Treatise on 
Cobbett's Corn, containing Instructions for Propagating and Cul- 
tivating the Plant, and for Harvesting and Preserving the Crop; 
and also an Account of the several Uses to which the Produce is 
applied, with Minute Directions relative to each Mode of Appliea- 
tion. This edition I sell at 58. that it may get into numerous hands. 
I have had, even this year, a noble crop of this 4sorn ; and I under- 
take to pledge myself, that this corn will be in general cultivation 
in England in two or three years from this time, in spite of all that 
fools and malignant asses can say against it. When I get time to 
go out into the country, amongst the labourers in Kent, Sussex, 
mnts, Wilts, and Berks, who are now more worthy of encourage- 
ment and good living than thcv ever were, though they were always 
excellent, I promise myself the pleasure of seeing niis beautinil 
crop growing in all their gardens, and to see every man of them 
once more with a bit of meat on his table and in bis satchel, instead 
of the n^amoua potato. — W. C 
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IV. MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY. 

THE CURSE OF PAPER MONEY; showiag the Evils pr»- 
dactd in America by Paper Money. By William Gouee ; and &o* 
printed witli a Preface, by William Cobbbtt. Price 4m, 

POOR MAN'S FRIEND. 

COBBETTS POOR MAN S FRIEND (Price Sd,) ; or; a 
Defence of the Rij^hts of those who do the Work and Fight tbe 
Battles : my favourite work. 1 bestowed more labour upon it than 
upon any large volume that I ever wrote. Here it is proved, that 
according to all laws, Divine as well as human, no one is to die of 
hunger amidst abundance of food. — W.C. 

MANCHESTER LECTURES ; Price 2s. 6d. 

COBBETT*S MANCHESTER LECTURES. A amaU dao> 
decimo volume, containing Six Lectures delivered at Manchester in 
the Winter of 1831. In these lectures I have gone folly into the 
state of the Country, and have pot forth what I deem the proper 
remedy for that state. I fully discussed the questions of Debt, 
Dead Weight, Sinecures and Pensions, Church, Crown Lands, 
Army and Navy ; and I defy all the doctors of political economy to 
answer me that book. It contains a statement of the propositions 
which, please God, I intend to make as a ground-work of relief to our 
country.— W. C. 

USURY LAWS.— Price 3s. 6d. 

USURY LAWS ; or, Lending at Interest ; also the Exaction 
and Payment of certain Church Fees, such as Pew Rents, Burial 
Feei, and tbe like, together with forestalling Traffic ; all proved to 
be repugnant to the Divine and Ecclesiastical Law, and destructive 
to Civil Society. To which is prefixed a Narrative of the Contro- 
versy between the Author and Bishop Coppinger. ind of the 
sufferings of the former in consequence of his adherence to the 
Truth. By the Reverend Jeremiah O'Callaghan, Roman Catho- 
lic Priest. With a Dedication to the " Society of Friends," by 
William Cobbett. Every young man should read this book, 
the hutory of which, besides the learned matter, is very curious. 
The '* Jesuits," as they call them, in France, ought to read this 
book ; and then tell the world how they can find the impudence 
to preach the Cathoiic Religion and to uphold the funding syrtem 
At the same time. — W. C. 

LEGACY TO LABOURERS ; Price Is. 4d. 

Or, What is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, and Squires, 
have to the Lands of England? In Six Letters, addressed to the 
Working People of England ; with a dedication to Sir Robert Peel. 
dv WT 1ft Cobbett 

legacy' TO PARSONS; Price Is. 6d 

Or, have the Clergy of the Established Church an Equitable Right 
to the Tithes, or to any other thing called Church Property, greater 
than the Dissenters have to the same? And ought tnere or ought 
there not to be a Separation of the Church from tbe State? In Six 
Letters addressed to the Church Parsons in general, including the 
Cathedral and College Clergy and the Bishops • with a Dedication 
u> Blomfield, Bishop of London. By William Cobbett. Third 
Edition. 
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LIST OF MiU COBBETt's BOOS 

V. HISTORY. 

t^ROTESTANT REFORMATION ; Price 5^. 

^ COBBETT'S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT RE- 
FORMATION inEnglandand Ireland, she wing how that event has 
impoverished and degraded the main body of the People in these 
Coun tries ; in a Series of Letters, addressed to all sensible and just 
englishmen ; with a list of the Abbeys, Priories, Nunneries, 
Hospitals, and other Religious Foundations, in England and Wales, 
and in Ireland, confiscated, seized on, or alienated, by the Protestant 
"t.* Reformation " Sovereigns and Parliaments. This is the book 
l^that has done the business of the EstcAlished Church I This book 
^bas been translated into all living languages, and there are two 

Stereotype Editions of it in the United Statefs of America. This 
i^is the aource from whence are now pouring in the petitions for the 

Abolition of TUhes.-^W, C. This new and cheap edition has been 
. pttblished in Monthly Parts, 6d. each, and is now complete in two 
,: vols., 28. l6d. each vol. 

ROMAN HISTORY; Price 65. 

COBBETTS ROMAN HISTORY ; Vol. I. in English and 

FrenchI from the foundation of Rome to the Battle of Actium ; 

selected from the best Authors, ancient and modem, with a Series 

of Questions at the end of each chapter ; for the use of schools and 

young persons in general. Vol. II. An Abridged History of the 

£mperors, in French and English ; being a continuation of the 

History of the Roman Republic, published by the same Authors, on 

the same plan, for the use of schools and young persons in general. 

This work is in French and English. It is intended as an Exercise- 

Bookf to be used with my French Grammar, and it is sold at a very 

low price, to place it within the reach of young men in general. — 

W. C. 

LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON ; Price 3^. 

REGENCY AND REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 

Price 10^. 6d. 

COBBETT'S HISTORY OF THE REGENCY AND REIGN 
OF GEORGE IV.— This work is published in Nos. at 6d. each; 
and it does justice to the late "mild and mercifuV* King. — W. C. 

LAFAYETTE'S LIFE (Price U.) ; a brief Account of the Life 
of that brave and honest man, translated from the French, by Mr. 
James Cobbbtt. 



VI. TRAVELS. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE ; Price 4^. 6d. 

MR. JOHN COBBETT'S LETTERS FROM FRANCE, con- 
taining observations on that country during a Journey from Calais 
to the South, as far as Limoges ; then back to Paris, and then, 
after a Residence, from the Eastern parts of France, and through 
part of the Netherlands ; commencing in April, and ending in 
December, 1824. 

RIDE IN FRANCE ; Price 2^. 6d. 

MR. JAMES COBBETT'S RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED 
MILES IN FRANCE, in 1823 (the Third Edition); containing a 
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■ketch of the Face of the Country, of its Rural Economy, of tbe 
Towns and Villacet, of Manufactures and Trade, and of sud of 
the Manners and Customs as materially diffier from those of fi&i- 
laad ; also, an Account of the Prices of Land, Hou^ms, Fuel, Fom, 
Raiment, Labour, and other things in different parts of the Ccrantrj : i 
the design being to exhibit a true picture of the Present State <i I 
the people of France ; to which is added, a General View of the 
Financea of the Kingdom. 

TOUR IN ITALT. 

MR. JAMES COBBEPTS TOUR IN ITALY, and also in Pirt 
of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND (Price 4«. 6d.); the Route being 
from Paris through Lyons to Marseilles, and thence to Nice, Oeoos, 
Pita, Florence, Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; and by Rsme, 
Terni, Penijria, Arei xo, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, Paudau, Venice, 
Verona, Milan, over the Alps, by Mount St. Bernard, Crenera, and 
the Jura, back into France. The space- of time being from October 
1828 to September 1829 : containing a description f»f the Couatrt; 
of the principal Cities and their most striking Curiosities; of uie 
Climate* Soil. A^ouHure, Horticulture, and Products; of the Price 
of Provisions, and of Labour, and of the Dresses and Condiiioos of 
the People. And also some account of the Laws and Customs, 
Civil and Heligious, and of the Morals and Demeanor of the Inhar 
bitants in the several States. 

TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 

TOUR IN SCOTLAND, by Mr. Cobbett; the tour taken in the 
Autumn of 1832, and the hook written during the Tour. It is a 
small duodecimo wlume^ 2f . 6d. 



VII. LAW. 

MARTENS'S LAW OF NATIONS. Price 17^. 

COBBETTS TRANSLATION OF MARTENS'S LAW OF 
NATIONS; being the Science of National Law, CovenanU, Powex, 
&c. Founded upon the Treaties and Customs of Modern Nations m 
Europe. By G. F. Von Martbias, Professor of Public Law in tbe 
University of Gottingen. Translated from the French, by Wh. 
Cobbett. Onesrf my first literary labours. An excellent Cojbomb* 
place Book to tbe Law of Nations. — W. C 



VIII. MISCELLANEOUS POLITICS. 

COLLECTIVE COMMENTARIES ; Price 3*. 

COBBETT'S COLLECTIVE COMMENTARIES; or Remarks 
on the Proceedings in the C(#11ective Wisdom of the Nation, during 
the Session which began on the 5th of February, and ended on the 
6th of August, in the Third Year of the Reign of King George the 
Fonrth, and in the Year of our Lord, 1822 ; being the Third Se««« 
of the First Parliament of that King. To which are subjoinep,* 
complete List of the Acta passed during the Session, with Eluciw* 
tioBS, and other Notices and Matters ; forming, altos^ether, a l^^^ 
but clear History of the Collective Wisdom for the Year. 

TWOPENNY TUASH ; Price 3s. 

TWOPENNTT TRASH, complete in two vols., 12mo. 
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Just Pttbtishedf Price 6s,, Boards, 

THIRD EDITION, WITH MANY NEW RECEIPTS, 

or 

THE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER; 

OR, 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT; 

Containing advice on the Conduct of Household AfiVirs; in a sepa- 
rate Treatise on each paiticular Department, and Practical In- 
structions concerning; 

THE. KITCHBK, | THE CELLAR, | THE OTBtr, f THE £TORE ROOM, 
THE LARDER, | THE PAMTRT, | THE DAIRY, | THE BREWROU8E. 

Together with 

Hinta for LayingOat Small Ornamental Gardens; Dixeotions for 
Cultivating and Preserving Herbs ; and some Remarks on the best 
Means of Rendering Assistance to poor Neighbours. 

FOR THE USE OF YOUNG LADIES 

WHO UNDERTAKE THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THEIR OWN HOUSEKEEPIKG. 

BY MISS COBBETT. 

BOOKS FOR EMIGRANTS. 

" If the emigrant require elementary works on any subject of 

*' domestic management — extending the term domestic matters 

** outside as well as inside of the house — it is not too mueb to say 

** that the name of Cobbett may be considered a guafantee that 

'* he will iind the subject treated witb completeness, and in a style 

k '* at once simple and attractive. ^ Whilst we say this, the reader 

' " must not be alarmed lest we design to thrust all Cobbett s political 

" views down hi^ throat. Like all strong- passioned men he was not 

" imfrequently inconsistent; on subjects of social and politico* 

" economical science especially, he was as often unsound as sound ; 

^ he freauentl^ threw himself into the stream of popular prejudice, 

" not only closing his mind to the reasonings of others, but scarcely 

** daring to use his own strong powers lest he should be convinced 

" against his previous determination. But •n th« subjects em- 

*' braced by the Cottage Economy, and others of a like character, 

" Cobbett was and is a trustworthy instructor, and we hesitate not 

*' to say that the emigrant who will foUow his instructio&s will, in 

'' a few years, find himself a wiser, a wealthier, a better, and, above 

** all, a happier man, in consequence ofhaving done so. The English 

" Housekeeper is by Miss Cobhett, and bears evident Buurks ot the 

*' Cobbett school of domestic management, . The same wholesome, 

** healthy tone — the same simplicity of taste pervades all its re- 

'* commendations ; and even in the good sound mother-English in 

" which it is wtitten we recognise the puresource whence it sprung 

" It cannot be expected that we shoiud examine all the receipts 

''and pronounce our opanion on their merits. To confess the- 

"truth, we are not competent to the task. 1 be reader, therefore, 

*' must be content with the information that this part of the work 

"appears to be very amply stored with the good things of this 

*' world, and, what is more to the purpose, a very cursory 

''glance has convinced us that the colonist family might avail 

** themselves of the greater part of this division of the book with 
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" BdTmta|[« and profit The truly ralQable portions of tLe woik m 
** thoM which relate to domestic manaffemenL We have not spice to 
** go into pfirticolars. and extracts would scarcely serve any good pin- 
** poee. As one mip^ht expect from a Cobbett, the chapter devotedte 
** the Cellar contains some excellent directions for the making el 
** British wines, many of which will be found applicable to Mew 
* Zealand and the Australian Colonies, and afford - cheap luxury 
' to the colonist's family. Here also we have some leful directions 
for brewiof, in addition to the instructions given in the Cottage 
Economy. Cookery for the Sick, and Cookery for the Poor, are 
two valnable chapters ; and it is an additional recommendation 
thai manv of the articles under these heads may easily he made 
" at sea. in conclusion, we earnestly recommend the books to the 
** emigrant's notice. The general instructions may be studied with 
** profit during the voyage, and when £sir)y settled we have no 
*' doubt the colonist's wife would insensibly find the book constantly 
" in her hand."— iVinv ZtaUmd Jmamal, Jan. 22, 1842. 

THE ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPER ; OR, MANUAL OP 
DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 

''This excellent household book has now reached a third edition. 
We can recommend it heartily toevery young lady who undertakes 
the management of her domestic affaira, not only for the valuable 
instructions it contains concerning all that relates to the kitchen 
and cookery, but for the sensible^ advice it offers to females in the 
*' most important duties of domestic life. This to us most interest- 
'* ing portion of the work is written in the plain, forcible, and 
** convincing style of the author's late father. There is the same 
'* wholesome and practical advice pot forward in that easy, familiar 
'* way which impresses itself indelibly upon the reader's mind. 
" There are some observations upon the mode of educating^ 
" dsnghters which should be attentively perused by every mother. 
" There is a truth and beauty, and a spirit of kind womanly feeling 
" in the chapter on servants. It is a noble vindication of the poor, 
" which ougnt to be written in letters of gold upon the walls of the 
'* rich man's chamber. Of the culinary receipts, the directions for 
** managing the pantry, larder, store-room, &rc, we can speak in 
" terms <tf unqualified commendation. The medical and miscel- 
^ laneous reeeipts are numerous and valuable." — Sunday Times, 
January 30. 1842. 

" If we had seen the twenUeth edition on the title of the ' English 
" Housekeeper,' instead of the iltirdy we should not have been sor- 
" prised, ne passed our humble opinion on the merits of this 
" work upon its first oppeaTance. Now we behold a new and im- 
" proved edition, (mlarsed, and with numerous indispensible recipes, 
'* rendering it one of the most complete works of the kind that has 
'* come under our criticism; everything as regards housekeepine 
'' being laid down in a clear, concise style, not only of essentiiQ 
*' utility to the young housekeeper, but to the already experienced 
'* practitioner. Miss Cobbett must have devoted years to the pro- 
" auction of the volume, for turn to what page you will, it abounds 
*' with striking and useful, as well as practical facts, so admirably 
" arranaed, that a very young lady might become, after a feir 
*' hours perusal, well qualified to discharge the domestic dutiei of 
'* a wife. -* Blackwood s Ladies' Maoazine, 1842. 
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